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In one of the precious portfolios of the Fodor Museum in 
Amsterdam, there exists a drawing the interest of which, to 
the literary student, far overbalances that of the heads of old 
women and groups of old armour with which it is associated. 
It is a study in sanguine, by Goltzius, and it represents a young _ 
Dutch lady of the time of Shakespeare. The face is viewed 
almost in profile; the soft hair—golden blond, as we know from 
other sources—is drawn tightly back from a forehead of most 
Virginal sweetness, and is enclosed in a lace coif; large dark 
eyes, partly concealed by somewhat heavy eyelids, and softened 
by long lashes; a straight nose, finely cut, with resolute and 
even passionate nostrils; a mouth exquisitely curved; and a 
small firm chin, compose a countenance in which intelligence 
and strength of purpose combine with an unusual beauty. The 
modest diffidence of the upper part of this face is belied by the 
resolution of the lower part; aud we recognise that sweetest 
paradox of excellent womanhood, the tenderness that is at 
once wise and strong, the will that knows how, with equal sim- 
plicity, to rule or to be ruled. The drawing was made about 
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the year 1614, and it is the portrait, at the age of eighteen, of 
Tesselschade Visscher, the most renowned of Dutch poetesses. 
Before we enter upon the study of that particular period 
which is to be the subject of this essay, it may be well to regard 
very briefly the literary and political events which led up to it. 
The phrase, ‘ Chamber of Rhetoric,’ will be frequently mentioned 
in the course of these pages, and I may at the outset describe 
the peculiar institution thus referred to. It was under the 
Dukes of Burgundy and during the last years of the fourteenth 
century that literary guilds began to be formed in the Low 
Countries, under the title of Kamers van Rhetorica, or Cham- 
bers of Rhetoric. For more than two centuries all literary 
enterprise was protected and conducted by these semi-official 
bodies, the existence of which was not confined to the large 
cities, but marked the prosperity and public spirit of even such 
unimportant towns as Zieriksee and Schiedam. It was the 
privilege of these Chambers to encourage the composition of 
sacred poems, of scholastic prose treatises, and, most of all, of 
moralities and dramatic mysteries. As the course of events 
progressed, first, the Renaissance, and secondly, the Reform- 
ation, coloured the exercises of the Chambers, and in due time 
destroyed them. But before this last could happen, a kind of 
didactic humanism had taken the place of the study of Thomas 
Aquinas. There was really little vitality in the constitution of 
the Chambers. The Brothers, as the members were called, dis- 
cussed, analysed, spun out their endless threads of argument, 
without much result in science or literature. Under their hands 
the language became gradually debased, until it threatened to 
sink into a kind of bastard French. We are particularly con- 
cerned with one of those institutions, the Amsterdam Chamber 
of the Eglantine, which was founded in 1496, and which took 
for its motto the words, In Inefde Bloeyende— Blossoming 
in Love.’ In process of time the full title of the Chamber 
was merged in the phrase, ‘The Brothers Blossoming in Love.’ 
This body played no important part until the war with Spain; 
it failed to compete with its southern brethren; but as soon 
as Amsterdam began to enjoy the privileges of Protestant free- 
dom—that is to say, from the year 1578—the Eglantine took a 
foremost place in Dutch culture, and the last fifty years of its 
existence were years of prolonged triumph. About 1585 
Amsterdam was enriched by the arrival of a great number 
of fugitives from Flanders and Brabant, who brought their 
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wealth and energy to the new market of Holland; and at the 
same time there arrived two of the literary guilds of Antwerp, 
the ‘White Lavender Bloom,’ and the ‘ Fié-tree.’ From this 
time forth the Eglantine became known as the Old Chamber, 
and its character underwent an important modification. While 
the exiles from the south retained their cut-and-dried traditions, 
their conventional forms, their tiresome Burgundian phrases, 
the Brothers of the Old Chamber, among whom were counted 
the noblest and most intelligent citizens of Amsterdam, set 
themselves to reform the language and enrich the literature of 
the new-born State. The creation of a national poetry and a 
national art was exactly coeval with the creation of a national 
constitution. As Holland attained independence with a sudden 
heroic effort that nothing could withstand, so, with the same 
rapid decision, she formed for herself, in a single generation, a 
great literature. In this work, three men, intimate friends, 
citizens of Amsterdam, had the main honour of initiation: one 
of them was the father of our poetess. They were immediately 
followed by a group of the most elevated and original minds 
that Holland has produced ; and in this greater generation our 
poetess herself formed the central point around which all the 
best genius of the time revolved, obeying the irresistible attrac- 
tion of beauty and sympathy. Hence a full biography of father 
and daughter would embrace the whole history of the rise and 
glory of letters during the short period that they flourished 
eminently in the Netherlands. Such a copious study would be 
impossible within our limits; but it will perhaps be within our 
scope, while never losing sight of the central figure, to contem- 
plate, in some degree, the whole movement of Dutch literature 
from 1580 to 1650, the extreme limits of its prosperity. 
Tesselschade was the third and youngest daughter of the 
poet and rhetorician Roemer Visscher. Her name was typical 
of the ingenious tastelessness of the age—a quality that we find, 
like a stain, pervading the whole literature of Europe, in the 
end of the sixteenth century. The name signifies Texel-wreck, 
and the young lady received this extraordinary title because 
her father, returning from some voyage, was wrecked off the 
Texel, at the mouth of the Zuyder Zee, on the day of her birth, 
March 22, 1596. Her father himself had a punning name, for 
Roemer signifies a goblet or cup, and his contemporaries indulged, 
of course, in endless pleasantries on so pliable a text. Roemer 
Visscher was bern in 1545; the Independence found him a 
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middle-aged man of wealth and position, a Catholic indeed, but 
wholly devoted to the State, and with an enthusiasm for letters 
which overpowered all other considerations. He had plenty of 
leisure, and he had employed his earlier years in a course of 
study then very unusual in the north of Europe. For while 
devouring the classics with all the passion for which Leyden had 
so long been famous, he did not, like the scholars of that 
famous university, attempt the vain task of competing with the 
ancients in their own tongues, but determined to use them as 
models for the exaltation of the vernacular into a classic 
language. In this great idea he consciously followed the ex- 
ample of Joachim du Bellay, whose ‘ Défense et Illustration,’ 
published when they were children; formed the text-book of 
the Humanists of Amsterdam. In the labour he undertook, 
Roemer possessed a great advantage in being one of the two 
Presidents of the Chamber of the Eglantine; and another in 
having for his colleague his bosom friend Hendrick Spieghel, a 
man entirely like-minded with himself. <A third agent in the 
work of this Renaissance was Coornhert, a much older, and in 
some respects less genial and fascinating person than Spieghel 
or Roemer, but a great reformer of language, and a prosaist of 
considerable genius. A didactic humanism, Cicero strongly 
tinctured with the Bible, formed the starting point of the 
polemical philosophy of Coornhert; the Old Chamber, under 
the guidance of the younger men, stood more aloof from religion, 
gave a warmer tinge to thought, and formed an element in 
which the imagination could move comparatively unshackled 
by conventional disabilities. It was their great glory to have 
purified the language, to have thrown away the rubbish of the 
thetoricians, and to have restored, in modern form, the nervous 
language of Maerlant and Boendale, the great medieval writers 
of Dietsch or early Dutch. In this revival, it should be re- 
peated, the Brothers Blossoming in Love took at first a solitary 
part, and to their two Presidents remains the chief honour of 
the movement. Spieghel, a wealthy merchant, was a more 
active, less contemplative character than Roemer. Born in 
1549, he was slightly younger than his friend, but he seems at 
first to have taken the lead in literature. Just outside the 
Utrecht gate of Amsterdam, stood Meerhuizen, his beautiful 
villa, in the garden of which, among the boughs of a great old 
linden, he built a summer-house, which he named the Muses’ 
Tower-court. In this hanging house among the leaves he 
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received a few select friends, and it became the first Dutch 
salon. Called to the highest honours of the Republic, he pre- 
ferred to pay one heavy fine after another rather than disturb 
his study, and imperil the progress of literary reform. As 
early as 1584, he published his famous ‘ Twaespraek,’ a prose 
treatise founded on the model of Du Bellay’s, in which he advo- 
cited, in the form of a dialogue held in his linden tree between 
Roemer Visscher and Gedeon Fallett, the necessity of purifying 
Dutch literature by a tasteful study of the classics, and in which 
he lays down, for the first time, the principles of prose style. 
This book was introduced by a preface from the hand of Coorn- 
hert, and was in fact a manifesto from all the leaders of reform. 
We may safely take this date—-1584—as the commencement of 
the great age of Dutch letters. 

We can easily mark the decline of genius, but we know 
nothing of its rise until it stands before us adult. There 
seemed, between 1585 and 1605, to be but little practical result 
of the labours of Roemer and Spieghel. The great poets of 
the next generation, all born soon after the earlier date, were 
fast growing towards maturity in the warm air of freedom and 
revival. Although the two Presidents of the Old Chamber 
did not print their poems till the last years of their lives, their 
pieces were circulated from hand to hand, and their teaching 
was widely received. Such books as *‘ Den Pyl der Liefden,’ 
(Love’s Arrow), by Arnoldus Cobbault, full of allusions to Venus 
and Adonis, Panchaian odours, and the progress of Bacchus, 
pointed the way, though without original talent, exactly as the 
poems of our own Groves and Watsons did. But the first real 
luminary that rose into the heavens, thus purged of mist by 
the leaders of the Old Chamber, was a young man destined to 
become the most influential, if not precisely the greatest, of all 
Dutch men of-letters. Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft was the only 
poet of the great period, who in after years could remember 
the meetings among the boughs at Meerhuizen. Bornin 1581, 
he was admitted as a boy of seventeen into the Chamber of the 
Eglantine, of which his father, for a long time Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, was an enlightened and prominent member. The 
introduction of entire equality among the citizens of the great 
Dutch cities produced, as it had done in Florence in the four- 
teenth century, a merchant aristocracy, which the presence of 
a great national danger chastened and preserved from vulgar 
excess, The glory of the new commonwealth was its merchant 
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class, with their wide government of the sea. The fall of 
Antwerp had been the rise of Amsterdam, and this was entirely 
owing to the immense impetus given to mercantile enterprise, 
In spite of the exhaustion of the struggle for independence, the 
wealth of the United Provinces was practically unbounded, and 
the centre of this prosperity was Amsterdam. The courts that 
encouraged art and literature had no counterparts in Holland ; 
no member of the House of Orange had the opportunity of 
becoming a Mecenas, except Frederick Henry, and he too late 
to modify the course of events. Consequently it was left to the 
wealthy merchants to organise and direct intellectual effort, and 
under their genial protection the fine arts flourished freely, in 
accordance with the temper of the nation. The elder Hooft 
was a typical merchant prince, and it was natural that the son of 
such a man, being dowered with genius, should know how to 
cultivate his gifts in the way most advantageous to himself 
and to his country. Hooft had the intelligence to import, even 
in his boyish days, a new element into literature. Hitherto 
the Dutch Humanism had been essentially didactic. Spieghel 
read Plato in the original, and felt a little the Greek sense of 
delight in thought for its own sake, but he was alone in both 
these attainments. The Renaissance had come to Holland to 
teach, and not to enjoy; the great Latinists of Leyden, though 
they had produced a Joannes Secundus to their wounding, and 
a Lotychius to their hurt, had mainly asserted a Ciceronian 
stoicism in which there was no tincture of the southern delight 
in luxury and physical beauty. Already in Hooft’s boyish tragedy 
of ‘ Achilles and Polyxena,’ performed before the Old Chamber 
in 1598, in spite of the inspiration drawn rather from Seneca 
than Homer, in spite of the thinness of plot and the poverty 
of language, a more truly Greek conception of poetry is re- 
cognisable than in any previous Dutch poem. The chorus (act 
ii. scene 4) beginning— 
The heaven with its halls of cloth of gold, 


alone appears to me to protest against the neglect Dutch critics 
have shown to this dulland puerile but most important drama, 
and to foreshadow plainly enough the richness and melody of 
Hooft’s later style. In his eighteenth year, flushed with success 
and ambition, with unlimited means at his disposal, attended by 
all the charms that wealth, beauty, and vivacity can give, the 
fortunate young poet started on a three years’ tour through 
France, Italy, and Germany. 
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He returned to find the household at Meerhuizen broken 
up. Spieghel, persuaded by his second wife, abandoned the 
Muses Tower-court in 1602, and proceeded to Alkmaar, now a 
red-roofed dreamy town, as clean and as empty as a scoured pan, 
but then a great mercantile centre and the capital of North 
Holland. But the literary circle was not broken up; the mem- 
bers merely transferred their rendezvous to the house of Roemer 
Visscher, on the Cingel, just outside the city of Amsterdam, on 
the way to Haarlem. In 1602 the family consisted of his wife 
Aafge, of whom we know next to nothing, and of his three 
daughters. Of these, Anna, the eldest, was a comely, intelligent 
girl of eighteen, Truitjen (or Gertrude) four years younger, and 
Tesselschade, a sweet little person of six. It was probably at 
this time, and during the next three years, that these young 
ladies laid up the stock of accomplishments which formed in 
after life the wonder of their contemporaries. Speaking of this 
time, Ernestus Brink of Harderwijk wrote :— 


Roemer Visscher had three daughters, all of whom were prac- 
tised in very sweet accomplishments; they could play music, paint, 
write and engrave on glass, make poems, cut emblems, embroider all 
manner of fabrics, and swim well, which last thing they had learned 
in their father’s garden, where there was a canal with water outside 
the city. 


It will be noticed that the curriculum of their studies was a 
very healthy and practical one. The blue-stockings of the day, 
like Anna Maria van Schurman, talked Greek and wrote Arabic, 
and were prigs of the most appalling intensity ; but the daughters 
of Roemer Visscher, though possessing the finest feminine intel- 
lects of their age, could not even read Latin. They were early 
instructed in their father’s love of his mother-tongue, and of the 
fine arts, and they inherited no small measure of his admirable 
good sense. Throughout life nothing was more remarkable in 
the characters of Anna and Tesselschade that, though habitually 
covered with the most fulsome adulation from all the most 
eminent men of their age, they never forgot to be sensible, 
discreet, and modest. Such was the home and such the feminine 
adornments of the house of Roemer Visscher. Coornhert had 
died in 1590; Spieghel was gone to Alkmaar; Roemer himself 
was verging on sixty, and his chief friends, the elder Hooft and 
the elder Reael, were old men too. In this company Pieter 
Hooft, with his Italianated manners, his moustaches and his 
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poetic ardour, must have produced a fine impression of youthful- 
ness. One of the first things he did was to fall in love with the 
staid Anna, who rejected him with a gentle courtesy ; then with 
two nieces of Spieghel, who died one after the other, and finally 
with the famous lute-player, the fair Christina van Erp. But 
this is taking us too far ahead ; we must pause at the year 1605, 
in which Roemer moved to the house which was for so many 
years the nursery of genius, and in which Hooft first proved him- 
self to be a great poet. 

The family of Roemer left their home on the Cingel and took 
up their abode on the English quay, now known as the Geldersche 
Kaai, quite in the middle of Amsterdam. There is a charming 
engraving in Brederod’s ¢ Lied-Boek,’ which may very likely, I 
think, be a portrait of the house. A broad street, paved with 
‘klinkers’ or rounded bricks, lies between it and the water; a 
curved metal railing protects the lower windows, which are 
themselves provided with delicate screens in ironwork. A long 
knocker decorates the stout oak door, with its elaborate lintel, 
on which hangs the escutcheon of the family. It is a red-brick 
house, with lattice windows. There is a tree in front of it, and 
a courtyard beside it; and if you would know how cool and 
clean and sunny it is within, you must refer to the pictures of 
Mijnheer Pieter de Hooghe. There are effects of sunlight and 
colour to be found there on summer evenings such as Van der 
Meer, of all men who ever lived, was alone worthy to paint ; but 
we must not fancy that the daughters of the house appreciated 
them with all the intensity of the generation that followed. 
The Italian fashion was supreme in art as in poetry, and there 
still were memories of the young man who went to Rome with 
Bernard van Orley to study in the school of Raphael. This 
delicate, artificial poetry was not to set root in Holland ; its days 
were already numbered ; but in Hooft, as in Spenser of whom he 
constantly reminds us, the love of the French and Italian poets 
outweighed for a moment the temper of the nation, and produced 
a brief semblance of the Golden Age. Moreover, the daughter of 
Roemer, with whom Hooft’s unlucky suit to Anna had wrought 
no severance of friendship, were deeply impressed with it— 
Tesselschade especially, as her early poems prove. 

At the English Quay the life at first was very quiet. It is 
not probable that the aristocratic house of Roemer was moved 
by the fact that close by, in Warmoesstraat, a seller of stockings 
died in 1608, leaving a young son of twenty-one, Joost van den 
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Vondel, in good time to be the intimate companion of Tessel- 
schade and Anna, and himself the greatest of Dutch writers. 
Still less are the ladies likely to have heard of the arrival, in 
1607, at Amsterdam, of an English family exiled as Brownists 
by the bigotry of James J., and bringing with them their son, 
Jan Janssen Starter, a boy of thirteen, soon to become an 
exquisite lyrical poet. They were more interested in certain 
family matters that gave colouring to the year 1609, when their 
sister Truitjen, who did not share their literary proclivities, 
married a rich brewer, Nikolaas van Buyl, afterwards promoted 
to be sheriff of the city. He belonged to the Reformed Church, 
and thus Gertrude passed out of the circle of her family’s 
interests ; accordingly, we meet with her name no more. The 
influence of the family of Hooft with the house of Nassau was 
very great, and the brilliant gifts of young Pieter Corneliszoon 
were not unnoticed by Maurice. In 1609, the bailiff of the castle 
of Minden, Willem van Zuijlen van Nijevelt, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by the author of ‘Granida ’ with the titles and emoluments 
of bailiff of Muiden, steward of Gooiland, and master of the town 
and lands of Weesp. This appointment was one of the richest 
and most desirable in the gift of the Stadholder; it gave the 
possessor rank among the highest dignitaries of the country, 
and assured him more than competence. From this moment 
Hooft lived at Muiden Castle, on the river Vecht, about ten 
miles east of Amsterdam. 

The mother of our three sisters died soon after her second 
daughter’s marriage, and in 1610 we find Anna head of the 
household at Engelsche Kaai, and dividing her care between her 
aging father, and the fourteen-year-old Tesselschade, now fast 
developing into an acknowledged beauty. Soon came the news 
that Hooft had won the hand of Christina van Erp, and had 
brought her to share the dignities of Muiden. It was probably 
in the same year that the sisters became acquainted with Vondel, 
who had just married, at the age of twenty-three. Some in- 
fluence, now unknown to us, united the family of Roemer with 
the great Latinists of Leyden, particularly with Heinsius, who 
we find henceforward as a faithful admirer of Anna and warm 
friend of the others. Thus the circle was enlarging, and one by 
one those great figures were gathering roundtheunfolding charms 
of Tesselschade, ready to greet with their sympathy the earliest 
emanations of her genius. In 1611 her father at least, and 
probably herself, became conscious of a youth over whom she was 
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destined to exercise a very considerable influence. This was Ger- 
brand Adriaenssen Brederod, whose ‘ Roderick and Alphonsus’ 
performed in that year, and dedicated to Hugo Grotius, revealed 
the existence of a new dramatic genius. Born in 1585, Brederod 
was at this time of the same age as Anna—twenty-six—and a 
rough, fiery creature in every way unlike the aristocratic Hooft. 
He was the son of a poor shoemaker of Amsterdam, a Protestant, 
and a stranger to the native refinements of the Roemer family; but 
genius was a key that could always unlock that hospitable door, 
and it was not long before he became an intimate visitor. In 
1612, too, the young English exile, Jan Starter, became a 
member of the Old Chamber, and a friend of Roemer’s daughters ; 
a very different person he from the unpolished, ardent Brederoé, 
nor did he, a boy of seventeen, impress his personality on the 
circle as Brederoo did. The year 1612 was a memorable one in the 
annals of the Dutch drama. Brederod produced two very im- 
portant plays beforethe Old Chamber—his romantic tragi-comedy 
of ‘ Griane’ and his broadly comic ‘ Farce of the Cows’ A new 
figure, that of the physician Dr. Samuel Coster, competed for 
dramatic honours with his farce of ‘ Teeuwis, the Boor ;’ Hooft 
came forward with his noble historical tragedy of * Geeraardt van 
Velzen,’ a story of early Dutch history from the times of Floris V., 
the scene of which is laid in the Castle of Muiden, Hooft’s own 
home; and last, but not least, Vondel brought out the first of 
the magnificent series of his biblical dramas, *‘ Het Pascha,’ or 
the Freeing of the Children of Israel from Egypt, in which, as 
in most of the writings of this exalted poet, a great national 
idea or aspiration is not far to seek below the surface of the 
story. This tragi-comedy was brought out, not by the Old 
Chamber, but by the Chamber of the White Lavender Blossom, 
one of the Brabant guilds settled in Amsterdam. It was simul- 
taneously brought out, pirated perhaps, by the Chamber of the 
Red Rose at Schiedam. ‘The success of the ‘ Pascha,’ was 1m- 
mediate; Vondel was invited to come over to the Eglantine, 
and from this time forward we find him a constant visitor at 
Roemer’s house. 

In 1613 Brederoé was made a Brother Blossoming in Love, 
and began, by his growing differences with the elder members, a 
split which finally proved the ruin of the Eglantine. To us, the 
most interesting thing is that he fell violently in love with 
Tesselschade, now an exquisite girl of seventeen, and that this 
passion tinged the first few years with hope and the rest of his 
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life with despair. Among the poets of this time she had many 
admirers, but no other suitor, for Hooft, Vondel, and Coster were 
married, and in 1614 Starter left Amsterdam te settle at Leeu- 
warden, in Friesland, there to found a Chamber of Rhetoric in 
memory of his regretted Eglantine. Personally, there was 
much to recommend Brederod to a young poetess like Tessel- 
schade; his fervour, his indisputable genius, his passionate 
admiration of her wit and beauty, and his public acknow- 
ledgment of her great qualities; for in 1614 he dedicated to 
her by name his tragedy of ‘ Lucelle.’ To her father, on the 
other hand, the somewhat disreputable son of a Protestant 
shoemaker, author of farces in which the decencies were not 
successfully maintained, the poor adventurer of Helicon, was 
a very interesting visitor and guest, but not to be thought of 
as a son-in-law, and so the wooing went on without any obvious 
result. The dedication of ‘Lucelle’ is the earliest of the thousand- 
and-one tributes to Tesselschade. Brederoo entreats the ‘ amiable 
maiden’ to enlighten his poor play ‘with beams from those 
flashing stars that stand and sparkle in the heaven of her 
forehead. He overwhelms her with thanks (‘O friend of 
books and all fair letters!’) for having deigned to be present 
at the first performance; and already were the genius and 
beauty of this girl so eminent that he addresses her as ‘the 
Honour of our City, the Glory of our Age.’ He is charmed 
with the sympathy she showed for his heroine, clothing with 
the royal purple of pity the lily-white of her maidenly cheeks. 
It will be observed that the style of Brederod was far from 
what we nowadays consider reticent, and no doubt his per- 
sonal suit was carried on in a manner no less stormy. In the 
midst of these successes of the younger men, Spieghel had 
died in 1612, and in 1614 Roemer Visscher determined to publish 
to the world his own poems and those of his old friend, neither 
of which had hitherto circulated except in MS. Accordingly, 
Spieghel’s great masterpiece, the ‘Hert Spieghel, with its passing 
reference to its author’s name, went through the press, and in 
the same year the ‘ Zinne-Poppen’ and the ‘ Brabbelingh’ of 
Roemer. These names, of which we may translate the first as 
‘ Thought-Puppets,’ and the second as ‘Scribblings,’ were in 
some degree characteristic of the oddity of the contents. The 
*Brabbelingh’ consisted of erotic, comic, and epigrammatic 
pieces, very many of them translated from Catullus, Martial, and 
Ovid. It was the pride of Roemer to be known among his con- 
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temporaries as the Dutch Martial; a modern critic might be 
more inclined to call him a Batavian Clément Marot. His 
original pieces are sprightly and earnest; without being exactly 
clumsy, he is seldom melodious or neatly turned. Both of his 
daughters seem to me to surpass him in the technical part of 
verse. The ‘ Zinne-Poppen’ is a very delightful book, but it 
hardly comes under the category of poetry. It consists of nearly 
two hundred emblems, each illustrated by an engraving in the 
most charming style, with a motto above and a couplet below. 
This fills one page, and on the opposite is a short disquisition with 
the text as a motto. The first editions are extremely rare; I 
only know the third, of 1669, adorned with the improvements 
and additions of Anna. It has a pretty title-page, with a 
roemer, a coffee-pot, and a graceful jug, standing on a slab, 
again in punning reference to the author’s name; and the 
engravings in the body of the book are works of delicate art. 
The poems of Roemer and Spieghel were received with great 
respect ; but the‘age, in its rapid development, had in fact already 
passed these forerunners of the revival. It was in the drama 
that the next few years produced the most brilliant successes. 
Brederoé presented before the Old Chamber in 1615 his ‘ Moortje’ 
an adaptation in verse of the ‘ Eunuchus’ of Terence, which re- 
mained a popular stage-piece for eighty years ; and Coster began 
a new style of performance with his ‘ Itys,’ a most gruesome 
classical drama, in the manner of ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ or ‘ Hoff- 
man’s Tragedy,’ a thing of blood and rape, mitigated by 
passages of considerable romantic beauty. It is strange to 
think that Tesselschade, a girl of distinguished rank in society, 
and in the flush of her youth, should be present at the perform- 
ance of these wild plays, and should shower plaudits on their 
authors. It is more easy to imagine her seated in the theatre 
of the Brothers Blossoming in Love when her excellent friend 
Hooft brought out his great historical play of ‘ Baeto, or the 
Origin of the Dutchmen,’ in 1616. Meanwhile the fussy energy 
of Coster had brought about dissension in the Chamber of the 
Eglantine ; and, finding it impossible to induce the old-fashioned 
Brothers to act with them, he and other modern spirits left the 
Chamber in 1617 and, built in Amsterdam a wooden theatre, 
which they named the First Dutch Academy, or more generally 
Coster’s Academy. It was an attempt to imitate the Academia 
della Crusca of Florence. 
Suddenly the troubles of civil war threatened to break on 
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the Republic. From one end of the country to the other 
nothing was heard but the jarring clash of creeds, the endless 
squabbles of Gomarist and Arminian, and the grgwing jealousy 
of the heads of the State. Mr. Motley has given a graphic 
picture of the terrible crisis of embittered religious opinions 
which tore the whole society of Holland; and no one would 
suspect, in reading his pages, that literature could flourish any- 
where during that period. But Amsterdam possessed a partial 
immunity from the politico-theological scourge, and the house 
of Roemer, and the castle of Hooft, were retired waters that 
scarcely felt the storm, or, feeling it, could still forget it. In 
1618, however, the policy of the Counter-Remonstrants had 
become a burning question even in Amsterdam, and heated 
Calvinistic preachers, fulminating from their pulpits with the 
rage, if not perhaps the eloquence, of Tertullian, succeeded in 
closing some of the theatres. Im this very year, however, 
Prince Maurice commanded, and applauded, a performance of 
Hooft’s * Geeraardt van Velzen,’ while Starter, away in Friesland, 
was unmolested in putting his ‘Timbre van Cardone’ on the 
stage. To the family of Roemer, with their mild Catholicism 
and their cultured humanism, these rabid shouts of Free Will 
and Predestination that deafened the consciences of men, and 
drove them to the foulest acts of tyranny and treason, must 
have seemed pitiful indeed; nor has Protestantism ever shone 
in so contemptible a light, as in these years preceding the 
murder of Oldenbarneveldt. A more intimate grief came to 
them in 1618, when Brederod, worn out with exhaustion and 
disappointment, died in the arms of his poor old mother, in the 
same humble house where he was born. Tesselschade had re- 
fused him, as her sister had refused Hooft before; but in the 
latter case a light fancy had been diverted, in the former an 
intense passion fatally thwarted. There is no reason for build- 
ing up a romantic story that Brederod died of love for Tessel- 
schade : this would be extremely unlikely ; but the innumerable 
poems in which he displays or disguises his infatuation for her 
person, leave us with no doubt about the depth and sincerity of 
his feeling. He died at the age of thirty-six, two years after the 
death of Shakespeare, and in him Holland lost the greatest 
dramatist she has ever produced 

Almost simultaneously with the death of Brederoéd, the 
daughter of Roemer became acquainted with a friend who was 
destined to take his place and to complete the circle of genius, 
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This was Constantine Huyghens, a young man born only six 
months later than Tesselschade, and now in his twenty-second 
year. He was a Hagenaar, or citizen of The Hague, a village 
entirely given up to politics, and with no literary activity. 
He had read Roemer Visscher’s poems with enthusiastic admira- 
tion, and had paid a flying visit to Amsterdam, to pay homage 
to the old poet and his daughters. But he came of a high and 
ambitious family, and a diplomatic career opened before him. 
In 1618 he was sent to London in company with the English 
Ambassador Carleton, who was a friend of his father’s. He 
was presented to James I., then engaged in refreshing the weary 
Synod of Dort by ‘his godly zeal and. fiery sympathy,’ and in 
hounding on the Stadholder to the massacre of the Arminians. 
Huyghens was taken to Oxford, Woodstock, Windsor, and 
Cambridge; finally, in. September 1618, he accompanied 
homewards the English delegates, who were proceeding to 
assist at that weary Synod aforesaid. But the most noticeable 
thing in connection with this visit of Huyghens to London, 
was that he was permitted the honour, as he himself puts it, 
of pressing the hand of that incomparable divine poet, John 
Donne. 

During the agitations of the political crisis, Anna Roemer 
began to develop her literary talent in a remarkable degree, 
and to show the didactic tendencies which afterwards entirely 
absorbed her work. The ‘ Maeghden-Plicht’ of Cats the Emble- 
matist was dedicated to Anna, and shows that she had already 
corresponded with the Zealand school of poets. While these 
literary amenities were passing between Amsterdam and Mid- 
delburg, the father of Huyghens noted in his diary, with 
singular brevity, on May 13, 1618, ‘ Barneveldt beheaded this 
morning, directly after breakfast.’ This terrible judicial crime 
was execrated in the circle of Roemer’s friends. Hooft was 
united by the strongest bonds of association and gratitude to 
the Stadholder; but Vondel, at least, was a passionate partisan 
of the Advocate, and he and Coster laid no restraint on their 
scathing satires against the Gomarists and Counter-Remon- 
strants. In this Tesselschade herself, as a poem of hers to 
Vondel proves, ardently joined, and in the house on the Engelsche 
Kaai verses were recited in the inmost circle, which would 
have brought the heads that read them to prison, if not to the 
scaffold. Vondel’s burning ode, beginning— 
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Holland had he hid and carried 
At his heart, 

Till old age, that had not tarried, 
Did its part, 

But to wash the oaths of cravens 
In his blood, 

And to fatten crows and ravens 
With its flood ? 


became a kind of watchword among the select company of the 
best spirits of Amsterdam, who met around the board of the 
gentle Anna, and the wronged soul of the great Barneveldt held 
these men and women closer together in a bond of protest. 
From this time forth we find Vondel strongly leaning to the 
Catholic religion. 

As soon as the triumph of the Calvinists was assured, the 
rigid suppression of the drama began to be relaxed. Some 
magnificent posthumous plays of Brederod’s were performed, 
and Coster shyly came out of his shell, and got his Academy 
once more into working order. Early in 1620, a second edition 
of Roemer’s ‘ Zinne-Poppen’ appeared with very considerable 
emendation and enlargement from the hand of Anna. Some 
of the verses attached to her father’s work display her pedestrian 
muse at its best. A drawing of a giddy lady, singing to her 
own accompaniment upon the lute, suggests to Anna the follow- 
ing sensible little poem :— 


A wife that sings and pipes all day, 
And never puts her lute away, 

No service to her hand finds she ; 
Fie, fie! for this is vanity! 


But is it not. a heavenly sight 

To see a woman take delight 

With song or string her husband dear, 
When daily work is done, to cheer ? 


Misuse may turn the sweetest sweet 
To loathsome wormwood, I repeat ; 
Yea, wholesome medicine, full of grace, 
May prove a poison—out of place. 


They who on thoughts eternal rest, 

With earthly pleasures may be blest ; 
Since they know well these shadows gay 
Like wind and smoke, will pass away. 
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There was no fear that the authoress of such cheerful lines 
would be decoyed away into the barrenness of religious polemic. 
It has been supposed that Anna visited Zealand in this year ; 
but to me it seems extremely improbable that in her father’s 
infirm state, she, as head of the house, would choose to take so 
long a journey from home. In fact, before the year was out, 
Roemer Visscher was dead, at the age of seventy-five. Two years 
earlier, in 1618, the famous Franz Hals had painted his portrait, a 
dreamy old man, with finely-cut features, slightly recalling 
those of his daughter Tesselschade ; in the eyes a weary, wistful 
expression, but no trace of sourness. To the last he was the 
honoured centre of the most important literary salon in the north 
of Europe. 

But the circle did not break up with his death, or even 
materially change. From all parts of Holland poetical tributes 
to the memory of their father poured in upon the sisters. Hooft 
wrote two genial epitaphs; Huyghens, who was away in Venice, 
sent a long poem of condolence. All these elegies presupposed, 
in their tone, that the same welcome would meet all men of 
genius at the table of Anna and Tesselschade as at that of 
Roemer, and for two or three years Anna was at the head of the 
Amsterdam school. 

Meanwhile Hooft had been enjoying the luxury of his castle 
at Muiden since 1609. He found the house in a half-ruined 
condition, and its walls were almost destroyed by a great storm 
in 1612. It therefore became necessary to repair it thoroughly, 
and on this task the poet expended a great deal of time and 
trouble. At last it was completed, and sumptuously fitted up, 
and his charming wife and he hastened to press their friends to 
visit them. Muiden was a picturesque little castle, built four- 
square, with four pointed sexagonal turrets, a chapel and a 
central quadrangle. It stood in a lake, which itself formed the 
centre of an island contained between the River Vecht and the 
sea, so that it was completely isolated, except by a drawbridge 
on the south-western side. When Hooft accepted the bailiwick, 
the ground about the castle was bare; but he at once planted it 
on all sides with aspen, elm, and nut trees, which soon formed a 
pleasant feature of the landscape. To the south were gardens, 
and an orchard; on all other sides these young woods. In the 
orchard stood two memorable objects—a magnificent plum-tree, 
the fruit of which was specially dedicated to Hooft’s friends, and 
a summer-house, where he sometimes wrote. He chiefly studied 
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and composed, however, in one of his six-cornered turrets, which 
he had fitted up as a library, and from which, looking over the 
nut-copses, he could see the grey, shimmering line of the Zuider 
Zee. He called this room his Torentje, or little tower, and 
under this name it became famous in Dutch literature. Here 
he wrote not only his great poems, but his still greater historical 
works. ‘To us he is chiefly interesting, at present, in the former 
capacity; but it may not be amiss to remind ourselves that 
Motley, not the worst of judges, has gone out of his way to call 
Hooft one of the greatest historians, not of Holland, but of 
Europe. It was in Torontje that he wrote his Life of Henry IV., 
and to this fact Vondel refers in his famous lines :-— 





Oftentimes you choose to clamber 
To this six-side cloister chamber ; 
But its solitude, I own, 
Lets you never be alone. 
In this chamber was begotten, 
What will never be forgotten, 
Greatest Henry’s mighty fame, 
And the glory of his name 
From this little place came flying, 
Fledged by your fine pen undying. 


To share the amenities of Muiden Castle, and to enjoy a 
little rest after their sorrow, the daughters of Roemer became 
the guests of Hooft. Anna came as a friend, but her literary 
sympathies were by this time far enough alienated from Hooft 
and the Italian school. Tesselschade, on the contrary, came as 
a disciple, and from this time forth was habitually accustomed 
to lay her poems before Hooft for his revision. Hitherto we 
have said too little of the sweet poetess herself, and too much 
of her surroundings. In truth, so rich was the period in which 
she lived, and so great the men of genius with whom she 
associated, that her own productions, judged simply as literature, 
are a little thrown into the shade. She was the intimate friend, 
as we have seen and are to see, of the four greatest and most 
original poets of Holland, Vondel, Hooft, Brederood, Huyghens, 
and it cannot be pretended that her verses are worthy to be set 
by the side of theirs. It is natural, considering the bias of her 
mind, to find her resembling Hooft most nearly. But she had 
original lyric genius, and her scholarship of the poet of 
‘Granida’ is never slavish. A close translation of cne of her 
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pastorals will exhibit fairly enough the charms and the limit- 
ations of her style :— 


THE COMPLAINT OF PHYLLIS. 


My sheep, who hunger satisfied 

With fragrant thyme, now turn aside 
To these rose-petals from my crown ; 

They brought their scent to sacrifice, 

And ravished heart and soul with spice, 
Whene’er to dance I was led ‘down. 
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Tis better that the blossoms feed 

My lambkins which I, dying, lead, 
Than that, undone, dishonouréd, 

Between my groans and sighs of woe, 

Bathed in my hot tears’ burning flow, 
They, faultless, wither on my head. 


Ah! chew them small with little nips, 
Innocent flock! but when your lips 
Are weary, and you fall on sleep, 
Muse on the death of my delight, 
That bids me toss in sad despite 
My rosy garland to my sheep. 


For you were near when faith and troth 

Philander swore, who breaks them both, 
And lewdly courts another lass ! 

For you were near, when his sweet words 

Bound my weak heart, and heaven records 
How tender and how false he was ! 
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Yet health, and not revenge be found ! 
Give balsam for my aching wound, 

Give balsam from the heavenly store! 
But if revenge your wills decree, 
O gods, chastise, but let it be 

The prick of conscience, and no more. 


My sorrow, sure, will make him burn, 
My passion to his passion turn, 

His passion turn again to me ; 
And so, once more, as once hath been, 
No happier pair on earth be seen 


Than Phyllis and Philander be, 
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But in one instance, the praise of music, that inspiring theme 
for a lyrical poet, lifted the imagination of Tesséischade into a 
height which she never approached again. The poem called 
‘Songsters” is not only her best, but worthy of any one of the 
greatest poets of her age. I attempt as literal a rendering as 
possible of this exquisitely musical ode; I adhere, as in all 
other cases, strictly to the metrical form of the original. 


I. 


THE WILD SONGSTER. 


Praise thou the nightingale, 
Who, with her joyous tale 
Doth make thy heart rejoice, 
Whether a singing plume she be, or viewless wingéd voice ; 


Whose warblings, sweet and clear, 
Ravish the listening ear 
With joy, as upward float 

The throbbing liquid trills of her enchanted throat ; 


Whose accent pure and ripe 
Sounds like an organ-pipe, 
That holdeth divers songs, 
And with one tongue alone sings like a score of tongues. 


A creature whose great praise 
Her rarity displays, 
Seeing she only lives 
A. month in all the year to which her song she gives. 


But this thing sets the crown 
Upon her high renown, 
That such a little bird as she 
Can harbour such a strength of clamorous harmony. 


II. 


THE TAME SONGSTER. 


But, wild-wood ‘songster, cease ! 

Draw breath and hold thy peace! 

Thy notes make no sweet noise 
That can compete for tone with Rosamunda’s voice ! 
$3 
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Who hath so dear an art 
Of whispering to the heart 
In measured plaintive sobs, 
That, bound in friendship’s net, like a snared bird it throbs, 


Whose cunning voice instils 
Deep wisdom, while it fills 
The minds of those who hear, 
And makes the soul leap up into the listening ear. 


In moanings low she dies, 
And then, with tender sighs, 
In amorous soft conceits 
A world of various tongues she nimbly counterfeits. 


No weariness we know, 

Though from her throat may flow 

Much song; new pleasures high 
Still charm the insatiate ear with each fresh harmony, 


Here rarer rapture lives 
That fitful music gives ; 
No feathered song so gay 
As this, that summer gives nor winter takes away. 


In 1622 Anna paid her long-promised visit to Zealand, 
leaving Tesselschade, it would appear, at home in Amsterdam. 
She arrived at Middelburg, after a long sea-voyage, in the early 
summer, and remained there till the end of July. Tessels- 
chade in the meanwhile moved in the old circle of Hooft and 
his wife, Vondel, Reael, Starter, Coster, and the few other re- 
maining friends of her father; and this fidelity to the earlier 
companionships continued past a crisis in her life which is 
usually very fatal to friendships. In 1622 had appeared the 
posthumous *Song-Book’ of Brederod, a publication that bore 
upon it the stamp of the Roemer circle, with its splendid por- 
trait of Brederoo, surrounded by monodies bearing the initials 
of Coster, Vondel, and Hooft, and containing every form of 
passionate appeal to the heart of Tesselschade, ‘the glory of 
Amsterdam, ‘goddess bearing the name of the island rich 
in ships’—that is the Texel—and many other lyrical addresses 
barely concealing his lady’s name from the public, to whom 
no doubt it was well known. These references must have 
been touching to the heart of the sweet Tesselschade, who con- 
sented, however, in the following year, to bury their memory 
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in a less romantic passion. She accepted the hand of a sailor, 
a middle-aged widower, Allart Krombalgh, of Adkmaar, her 
sister Gertrude assisting at the ceremony, on November 1, 1623. 
To all the poets the marriage of their beautiful friend was an 
occasion not to be put by. Vondel wrote several pieces on the 
occasion, and one epithalamium of great length and beauty. 
Huyghens, who had just returned to the Hague from his second 
visit to London, poured out his genial soul in poems which dis- 
played, as never before, his absolute supremacy over the language. 
These exquisite verses flow in a measure so buoyant and so rich 
in rhymes that they absolutely preclude the idea of translation. 
Vondel’s and Hooft’s soberer eulogies might be attempted, but 
space fails us. Tesselschade—now, it must be remembered, in 
her twenty-eighth year, but still radiantly beautiful—went away 
with her husband to live in Alkmaar. Three months later Anna 
followed her example, and bestowed her mature charms on Do- 
minicus Booth van Wesel, on January 12, 1624. This couple 
proceeded also to North Holland, but to a still remoter place, 
a polder entitled Wieringewaard, to the north of Hoorn. So 
the family that had so long formed the nucleus of literary life 
in Amsterdam had now entirely left it. 

Anna appears no more as a friend of the Amsterdam school. 
She corresponded with Hooft, to whom directly after her mar- 
riage she presented a ‘loose peruke.’ With Cats, now gone to 
reside at Dordt, and with Simon van Beaumont she remained on 
intimate terms; but she was now forty years of age and her 
literary interests stagnated. Tesselschade, on the contrary, 
wrote with ardour during her married life. Already she was 
busy in translating the ‘Gerusalemme Liberata’ of Tasso, to 
which Vondel refers in his epithalamium, congratulating her 
on bravely venturing to the wars with Godfrey; she patiently 
continued this version, which Hooft revised, and to which there 
are many contemporary references, but, unhappily, it was never 
printed, and somehow, ‘as rare things will, it vanished.’ It 
may yet reappear, and would be a most welcome addition to 
early Dutch literature. For eleven years, from 1623 to 1634, 
Krombalgh and his poet-wife lived in quiet domestic happiness. 
She bore him two daughters—one named Tadea’; the other, like 
herself, Maria Tesselschade. Her relations with Hooft remained 
on the most intimate footing. As early as 1621 they read Lucian 
together, and Tesselschade wrote to Hooft in Italian. In 1622 
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we find her sending poems to him for correction, and soon after 
her marriage he writes that his heart is fast bound by a triple- 
cord of Tesselschade, Anna, and Reael. On June 6, 1624, 
Hooft lost his excellent wife Christina, and on July 6 we find 
him writing to Tesselschade what is really a very pathetic and 
touching letter, in spite of its pedantic references, in the 
spirit of that age, to Boethius and Montaigne. His four 
children had preceded their mother to the grave, and Hooft, 
in the midst of his luxury at Muiden, was desolate indeed. 
Already in 1625 he was courting the beautiful Susanna van 
Baerle; but he was moreover exceedingly busy on the composi- 
tion of his great historical works. 

We must pass hurriedly over the next nine years of Tessel- 
schade’s life. She lived very happily in Alkmaar with her 
husband, taking a lively interest in literature and her friends, 
and writing and correcting her own poems. The success and 
prosperity of the circle was something very remarkable. 
Brederod and Starter had been offerings to the jealous gods, 
but all the rest flourished in the most extraordinary way. Cats 
at Dort and Huyghens at the Hague reigned like little kings in 
the midst of an admiring and luxurious society. In 1627 
Huyghens married Susanna van Baerle, to whom Hooft had been 
making suit; but the latter, without any bitterness, transferred 
his affections to Leonora Hellmans, and married her before the 
year was out. About this same time arose the famous Anna 
Maria van Schurman, called the Torch of Wisdom, really a very 
surprising person, one of the most learned women that ever 
lived, who spoke Greek and wrote Arabic and knew everything. 
Avout her a great fuss was made, but it is recorded that Hooft 
was very faithful to his old friend, and being called upon to 
admire the new wonder, replied, ‘She smells of the schoolroom ; 
she cannot hold a rose to our Tesselschade.’ Indeed, at this 
distance of time, the charms of Anna von Schurman have rather 
a faded fragrance. 

In 1630, the Chamber of the White Lavender merged itself 
in Coster’s Academy, and Vondel gave a subject on the occasion 
for a prize poem. Hooft was to award the prize, and the successful 
candidate was Tesselschade. I do not know what the modern 
critics who talk about ‘ Mutual Admiration’ would say to this 
transaction ; but I have no doubt the poem, which we possess and 
which is very good, though a little obscure, deserved its honour. 
In the same year Hooft and his wife paid the Krombalghs a 
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visit at their house in Corn Street, Alkmaar, and ,when they re- 
turned brought Tesselschade back with them to Muiden, while 
her husband effected a change of house into a better locality in 
Long Street. It was perhaps upon this occasion that Hooft 
wrote his well-known verses describing the way Tesselschade 
spent her time in his house. The seventeenth century did not 
excel in vers de société, but these are above the average of 
pre-Priorian compliment :— 


Love-god, stern of sovereignty, 
Mark the maiden of the Y, 
Who in her proud youth and story 
Robs thy mother of her glory, 
Blushing cheek, and winsome guile, 
And a lovely artless smile! 


What employs her leisure so ? 
Thoughts are working, fingers go! 
Busy are her eyes, drooped sweetly, 
Throat and lips are warbling featly ; 
Youth and joy can have no fence 
’Gainst such dangerous diligence. 


Now she makes the diamond pass 
O’er the dumb face of the glass ; ' 
Now with golden thread she lingers, 
Painting cloth with nimble fingers ; \ 
Now the pencil bears, and pen, 
Kindly charming idle men. 


See, she curves her slender throat’s 
Outline up'and down the notes! 
Or to words her eyes she’s liming, 
All her soul gone out in rhyming ! 
Or she bends her gracious tongue 
To the French or Roman song! 


According to Barlaeus, Tesselschade adorned her house, 
which was exquisitely fitted up, with paintings of her own; he 
particularly mentions a flying Psyche, and a landscape of 
Muiden Castle. If her painting was like her poetry, she must 
have tended rather to the classic manner of Poelenburgh than 
to the style of the Amsterdam realists, among whom Rembrandt 
was now taking a foremost place. In 1631, Coster and Vondel 
were at Muiden, and about this time Barlaeus was invited there 
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to meet Tesselschade. Barlaeus was a man of great learning and 
energy, who had only very lately been able to extricate himself 
from the tedious duties of a country minister. For years and years 
he had been pastor of a little parish on the dull island of Over- 
flakkée, with no literary centre nearer to him than the rather 
obscure Chamber of the Thistle at Zierikzee; since then he had 
been away in France, and only now, at the age of forty-seven, was 
he able to mix with men of letters. He was a brilliant and ardent 
person, the best Latinist of the day, and he was received at once 
into the Muiden circle, and became the most infatuated of 
Tesselschade’s admirers; she played to him, it appears, success- 
ively on the organ, klavier, viol, guitar, and cithern, and he 
strove in vain to decide on which her skill in melody: was most 
divine. In this charming way the whole circle lived; at least 
at Muiden and at Alkmaar it was so. We find Hooft writing: 
‘ We live here as those dead to the world; each day is so like 
the other, that life seems a ship becalmed in a dead sea of still- 
ness.’ Hooft’s letters are a most invaluable contribution to our 
knowledge of those times. I know no correspondence so distin- 
guished and at the same time so playful and intimate. For in- 
stance, what a delightful piece of absurdity is that letter, of Feb- 
ruary 1632, in which he assures Tesselschade that his wife is no 
Medea to tear little Teetjen Krombalgh in pieces, or make a meal 
off the limbs of Maria; on the contrary, she is ‘a sweet-milk 
heart, full of sugar,’ and Tesselschade must hurry to bring her 
little girlsto Muiden, where the Hoofts are dying toembracethem! 
In November of the same year, Tesselschade presented Hooft’s 
wife and daughter each with a goblet engraved by her own hand; 
it is said that these still exist, and show rare technical skill. A 
young French or Italian musician, Francesca Duarte, about this 
time joined the circle, and shared with Tesselschade Hooft’s 
enthusiastic friendship. In 1633 she settled at Alkmaar, and 
this gave the Hoofts an excuse for visiting both families in 
that year. 

But a great sorrow waited for them behind all this happi- 
ness. On the 28th of May 1634, Hooft wrote a long letter, 
begging Tesselschade to come and read Marini with him, up- 
braiding her with neglecting poetry, and asking her what she 
thought of some translations Huyghens had been making from 
John Donne. Receiving no reply, he grew anxious, and at last 
sent a messenger to Alkmaar, who returned with news that the 
eldest daughter Tadea (Teetjen) was very ill with small-pox. 
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Full of anxiety he communicated the fact to Huyghens and 
others ; but in June he has to report not only that little Teetjen 
is dead, but that Krombalgh himself has succumbed to the dis- 
ease. Huyghens has recorded that the child was bled to 
death, and Hooft uses the same expression about the father. 
It may be supposed that this was the result of a foolish at- 
tempt to allay the violent secondary fever, in accordance with 
the ignorant practice of the time. At all events, our poetess 
was thus at one blow left a widow, and deprived of her eldest 


child. 
She bore this sorrow with an exquisite patience. Hooft, who 


supported her through this terrible trial with the most friendly 
fidelity, wrote that the heroes might go to school to this much 
more enduring heroine. He very wisely recommended her to 
silence her memories of the past by renewed devotion to literary 
work, and she took his advice. She resumed her version of 
Tasso, and worked on upon it until it was finished— no slight or 
holiday pastime for a woman to complete. It would seem that 
nobody was poor in Holland in those haleyon days, and Krom- 
balgh had left his widow well provided for. With her daughter, 
the young Tesselschade, a child in every way worthy of so 
beautiful and so distinguished a mother, she retired to a house 
called Belvedere, outside the town of Alkmaar, in a wood, and 
here she spent the next eight years in great contentment. Bar- 
laeus has dedicated a whole Latin poem, one of his best, tathe 
description of this house, which Tesselschade adorned with all 
manner of artistic objects, paintings by her own hand, tapestries, 
porcelain, the wonders of the newly-opened and still fabulous 
East. The poet gives a charming picture of his friend, serica 
im veste splendens, shimmering in her satin dress, in her lovely 
garden, her lute at her hand—as pretty a figure, surely, as ever 
Netscher or Metzu painted for us in boudoir or courtyard. It 
must not be supposed, however, that she gave herself up to a 
frivolous life ; on the contrary, her writings became tinged with 
a serious, almost a pietistic colour, and she wrote many spirit ual 
poems, among which her hymn to St. Mary Magdalen is the 
best known, It begins :— 


Adorned or unadorned art thou, O Magdalene, 

As with unbroidered hair thou jewel-less art seen, 
Thy chain of pearls undone, thy shining gold profaned, 

And all that men esteem as vile and false disdained ; 
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Since these can well betray thy tender youth from heaven, 
And be a stumbling-block that were for pleasure given ? 
Godfearing woman, hail! Cling fast, as to a wall 
That neither time can move, nor gloomy fate make fall. 


Her verse now reminds the critic in no way of Hooft, but 
of the more massive and robust style of Vondel. Indeed, at 
this time her relations with the latter poet were very intimate, 
and he himself was passing through a remarkable period of 
transition. Still nominally a Protestant, it is recorded by 
Brandt, his first biographer, that he was powerfully drawn 
towards Rome by a beautiful widow lady, and it has always been 
understood that this lady was Tesselschade. Vondel’s wife was 
now dead, and in his isolation at Amsterdam his heart went 
out in tender passion towards the sweet poetess at Alkmaar, in 
whom he found so close and so intelligent a sympathy. There 
does not seem to have been any talk of marriage between them— 
she easily made his sensitive spirit understand that she would 
not accept again the risks of so near a tie—but the love was 
great on his side, and, no doubt, responded to on hers. News 
that the great Vondel was going over to the Popish Church 
seems to have found its way to the Hague, and the energetic 
Huyghens, who was a staunch Protestant, and had just brought 
out a volume of divine poems, thought it his duty to upbraid 
Tesselschade, and, if it might be, convert her. He set about 
his pious task in furious style, and attacked his gentle friend in 
poems and epistles, till at last she could bear it no longer, and 
entreated Barlaeus to take up the cause on her behalf. Nothing 
could be more welcome to Barlaeus, and Huyghens suddenly 
found himself stung in excellent Latin verse, and reproached 
for his cruelty. He replied that he loved the child too much 
to spare the rod; but his versatile mind soon wearied of this 
puritanic fervour, and he returned humbly to his old adulation. 
Meanwhile it soon appeared why Barlaeus had been so ready in 
the defence: he had been sighing to Hooft of his wretched 
condition as a widower, and now he laid his laurels and his 
heart at the feet of Tesselschade. Never was a poetess so 
lyrically wooed: the poems of Barlaeus to Tesselschade are s0 
numerous that they form a whole section of his poetical works, 
under the heading Zessalica. He sung of her in a boat at sea, 
playing the organ in Alkmaar Church, singing with Francesca 
Duarte, riding on horseback ; he sung to other people about 
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her, to Huyghens sleeping under her roof, to Hooft about to 
receive a visit from her; but in every poem he exalted her 
priceless worth and beauty, and insinuated that he alone should 
guard it. For a long time she bore this hot siege with patient 
amusement; Huyghens and Hooft, anxious, perhaps, to frustrate 
the hopes of Vondel, encouraged Barlaeus in every way. At 
last, in a letter about other matters, she enclosed a copy of a 
stanza of Cats, which runs as follows :— 


When a valvéd shell of ocean 
Breaks one side or loses one, 
Though you seek with all devotion 
You can ne’er the loss atone, 
Never make again the edges 
Bite together, tooth for tooth, 
And, just so, old love alleges 
Nought is like the heart’s first troth. 


The generous Barlaeus understood the hint, and pressed his 
suit no more; but his warm-hearted, intimate friendship was 
no whit slackened by the disappointment. In 1639, Tessel- 
schade came up to Amsterdam, with her friend Francesca 
Duarte, to sing before the French Queen Dowager, Maria 
de’ Medicis, and to present to her an Italian poem of her own 
composition. She was at this time busy translating into Dutch 
the ‘ Adonis’ of Marini: this work, like her ‘ Tasso,’ has unhap- 
pily been lost. A newrace of young literati, now springingnup, 
claimed her patronage, and laid their first-fruits before her. 
The poetess Alida Bruno claimed her as her poetic mother : two 
young dramatists destined to a great reputation, Vos the pupil 
of Vondel, and Geraerdt Brandt the protégé of Barlaeus, sought 
the honour of her friendship. The Old Chamber of the Eglan- 
tine had in 1631 become merged in the Academy, and the 
stage of the latter had proved inadequate as a national theatre. 
It was rebuilt on a grander scale and opened on January 3, 1638, 
by the performance of one of the greatest works in the Dutch 
language, Vondel’s immortal tragedy of ‘Gijsbrecht van Aemstel,’ 
a drama that still lives on the stage, und enjoys a traditional 
popularity, when much of the admirable literature of that age 
exists only for antiquarians. In 1639, Vondel dedicated to Tessel- 
schade his version of the ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles, and in 1641, 
again to her, though this time under the pseudonym of Eusebia, 
his sacred tragedy ‘ Peter and Paul.’ On his fifty-fourth birth- 
day, November 17, 1641, he went over to the Catholic Church. 
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He suffered for this step. His friends turned their backs 
upon him; even the hospitable Hooft refused him admission to 
Muiden. He bore his unpopularity with fortitude, and pro. 
duced his great dramatic poems in rapid succession: three 
tragedies, ‘ The Sons of Saul,’ ‘ Joseph in Dothan,’ and ‘ Joseph in 
Egypt,’ belong to this period of suspicion and estrangement. It 
must have been a consolation to Vondel, that in 1642 Tessel- 
schade removed, with her daughter, to Amsterdam, and took up 
her abode under the roof of her sister Gertrude van Buyl. 
Scarcely had she arrived, when, in March 1642, she lost her left 
eye from a spark that flew out of a smithy as she passed. Hooft, 
Huyghens, and Barlaeus have all left poems describing this 
accident in glowing colours; but the poetess herself only men- 
tions it to thank Barlaeus, smilingly, for the ‘learned plaister 
over my eye, which he sent. She still took an interest, as she 
had ever done, in literary events, and ‘assisted,’ as the French 
say, at two famous débuts, the first performances of Vos’s ¢ Aaron 
and Titus,’ a blood-and-thunder tragedy on the lines of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’ in 1642, and Brandt’s ‘ Dissembling Tarquin’ in 
1643. But the shadows were gathering around her, and her 
most eventful life was not destined to linger into old age. Her 
daughter, a charming girl, was now approaching womanhood, 
and in her all Tesselschade’s hopes and wishes were bound up 
One by one the other ties dissolved. In 1642 Reael died; 
Hooft passed away in the sixty-seventh year of his age, on May 21, 
1647; on January 14, 1648, Barlaeus was laid by Hooft’s side in 
the New Church of Amsterdam, and Vondel wrote above them 
both a touching epitaph. As ifthe loss of these dear friends were 
not enough, Death laid his hand upon the apple of her eye, 
her only remaining comfort, her daughter. Her heroic patience 
failed her at last, and on June 20, 1649, she died of grief in the 
house of her sister in Amsterdam. All the poets wrote verses 
on her death, but the most simple and touching were those of 
Huyghens, of which I essay a version :— 


"Tis Tesselschade’s grave! 

Let no one vainly try 
To measure out in words her matchless quality ; 
The honour that men give the Sun to her they gave. 


And why in death she lay, 

Listen, I will relate : 
O mothers, think, it was her daughter sealed her fate, 
And she who owed her life took life from her away ! 
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The child had little blame ; 

The mother saw her die, 
And died that she to keep her company might try. 
So perished Tesselscha through her own tender aim! 


Anna van Wesel, her sister, died December 6, 1651. Cats 
survived till 1660, nearly completing his eighty-third year ; 
Vondel and Huyghens each passed his ninetieth year, linger- 
ing respectively until 1679 and 1687. So passed away the last 
of the great race. 


Epmunp W. Gosse. 

















GENERAL CESNOLA’S ‘CYPRUS’ 


THE most conspicuous researches which have contributed and 
are contributing to elucidate history where history is that of all 
the civilised world, have been of late directed to the soil of 
Greece and scenes of Greek activity. Olympia, the very centre 
of all, is at this moment subjected to a systematic examination, 
which has brought wonders -to light already, and yet may only 
be at its commencement. The perseverance of Wood has set 
the world at rest as to one archeological problem that was 
certain to be always a source of uneasiness till answered; and 
the excavation of the site of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
has approximately, in about the same degree, disposed of 
another. Dr. Schliemann has initiated, and toa great extent 
carried towards completion, discoveries as to the immediate 
antecedents of the ultimate development of Greek vigour and 
genius; and now General di Cesnola has traversed Cyprus from 
end to end; has turned up the soil with noteworthy and ad- 
mirable success in most of its chief sites; and has finally con- 
firmed all that the best sagacity might have been bound to infer, 
but could only infer provisionally, as to the reactions which 
occurred at an island that was the very meeting of the ways, 
the cross-road of Hellenic, Egyptian, Phoenician, Assyrian influ- 
ences. It were something, not worse exactly than invidious, for 
nothing can be worse, but more explicitly foolish and futile, to 
institute comparisons between these zealous and single-minded, 
able and well-deserving helps and friends to enlightenment and 
knowledge. They are all to be equally congratulated that labour 
which was of necessity to a great extent labour in the dark—for 
who could answer for the degree of ruin of the past ?—-was not 
erudged by fortune its worthy reward. Happy it was that valu- 
able remains were existing where the highest sagacity after all 
could only declare it most likely that they might be. 

General di Cesnola took part, under what circumstances we 
do not hear, in the civil war in America, and at its conclusion 
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received the appointment as Consul at Cyprus from President 
Lincoln only a few days before his assassination. He reached 
Larnaca, the ancient Citium, on Christmas Day, 1865, and with 
the interval of a short absence in America in 1873, and some other 
shorter excursions, spent ten years in the island. During all 
this time he diversified his official duties with the investigations 
of which his handsome book sets forth the process and results. 
Of the antiquities which he recovered a considerable portion 
was unfortunately lost at sea; the remainder, after being shown 
in London, finally wandered to New York, and must there be 
sought in future by whoever would study them with the last 
exactness. The British Museum, however, contains no incon- 
siderable Cyprian collection ; fruits, for the most part, of the 
rival researches to which the success of General di Cesnola gave 
an impulse; it comprises numerous parallels to many of the 
works of art which he describes or figures, and is enhanced in 
value in every way by his publication. Engravings of many 
specimens are given in vol. xi. of the ‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature,’ with a narrative of Mr. Lang, the 
discoverer, and a valuable essay by Mr. Stuart Poole. 

The execution of Cesnola’s work does not require the apology 
with which it is introduced ; it is both well written and agree- 
ably composed. We follow a pleasant personal narrative with 
interest and that sympathy which is always ready for the hopes 
and fears, the difficulties and successes, of an able and zealous 
explorer. But the narrative always keeps the main purpose of 
the enterprise in the foreground, and what historical illustration 
is given in an introduction is at once simple and sufficient for 
the occasion ; and the freshness of the book is not overlaid by 
second-hand accumulations or theoretical crudities. Assistance, 
indeed, has been frankly accepted from Mr. King, for a detailed 
account of the ancient gems discovered, and a shorter appendix 
on the vases is a contribution of Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

The antiquities discovered were chiefly obtained from tombs 
or the sites of temples and sacred places. The temples were in 
every case very completely destroyed, or, perhaps, it may be as 
fairly said, had perished. To all appearance and probability 
they were built of the sun-dried bricks which return to their 
original mud with the access of moisture. Stone foundations 
are found, and stone plinths which probably supported wooden 
pillars. It does not seem likely that even an architectural 
student would find details of plans and mouldings worth pre~ 
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serving ; the coins of Paphos remain our exclusive documents 
for Cyprian elevations. The works of sculpture found include 
statues from the size of life and below, to the colossal; the com- 
plete preservation of delicate features—even noses, which are 
‘ever in the force and road of casualty ’—seems partly due to 
their overthrow by earthquakes, which were sufficiently before- 
hand with the spirit of iconoclasm to give time for them to be 
gradually buried. The material also, which is usually a coarse 
stone, preserved them from the fate of nobler marble—consign- 
ment to the lime-kiln. With sculpture may be ranged two 
sarcophagi, one of peculiar interest; and also small figures, 
figurines, and larger heads of terra cotta. Then comé the im- 
portant class of vases of varied styles and ages; engraved gems 
of no less diversified character ; bowls of silver, silver gilt and 
bronze, engraved or moulded; and lastly a wealth of jewellery, 
comprising personal ornaments, some of most finished work- 
manship, makes up an ausbeute—a booty, as we have heard the 
word rendered in Teutonic-English, of which the intrinsic value 
would command the respect of those who might be as indif- 
ferent to their higher importance as the appreciators of the 
‘sparkling cross Belinda wore.’ A collection of Cyprian in- 
scriptions must not be left unenumerated, though they are of 
less importance than the bronze tablet of the Duc de Luynes, 
and the bilingual Cyprian and Pheenician tablet of Mr. Lang. 

A marked impress of local character is recognised in almost 
every object that was brought back out of its long concealment, 
and we must compound for disappointment at not being pre- 
sented with more than an occasional production of genius by 
the satisfaction of obtaining a new type of art, whatever its 
claims, the Cypriot, and exemplifications still more valuable of 
the Pheenician. 

Of the three larger islands, Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus, which, 
apart from Cyrene, terminated the independent Greek settlements 
to the south and east, Cyprus is the largest, and was endowed 
with great advantages in natural products, and numerous sea- 
ports on all its coasts; but judged, possibly we may come to 
think unfairly, by its comparative display in history, it was the 
least important. Crete is no doubt obscure enough through the 
greatest Hellenic period, but it is certain that it had an early 
maritime domination and a still more important internal 
political development. Cretan institutions set the example of 
rigid discipline and strict exclusion of foreign influences, which 
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was copied at Sparta and gave a special impress theré to a 
Dorian population of which the reaction on public events is 
known to all. Rhodes had a long-extended career of prosperity 
and renown in commerce, arts, politics, legislation, culture; and 
its history can never be treated as that of Cyprus has been, as 
scarcely meriting notice even in an episode. 

Such, however, is the geographical position of Cyprus, that 
it would be strange if it did not subserve some important function 
in the course of human development. It lies in the north-eastern 
angle of the midland sea, within a day’s sail of the Syrian coast 
and still nearer to Cilicia. The Greek settlers here were very much 
in the position of the Siceliots: they occupied a position which in 
ancient, and medizval times no less, was a meeting point of con- 
trasted or hostile races, of Eastern, Southern, and Western ; and 
the island never attained to consolidated unity and independence 
for long, if indeed we may say ever at all. The ancients compared 
its shape to a fawn-skin; it has greater resemblance to the 
more homely object, a long chopper, of which an extended east- 
ward neck of land is the handle. A mountain ridge stretches 
along this and the north back very near the coast. The ancient 
Olympus is the centre of a loftier range with widely spread 
branches about the broader southern and western districts, but 
in most parts with easier descents towards sea or plain. 

The single great plain of the island which traverses it 
centrally between the two mountain systems is watered by the 
Pedius, the longest and the chief of its few rivers which do 
not failin summer. The two most important cities politically 
were naturally in immediate relation to this: Salamis, at the 
eastward extremity, by the embouchure of the Pedius, and Soloi 
westward. The summer heats are extreme, as witnessed by 
Martial in the line— 


Infamem nimio calore Cypron (ix. 92) ; 


and at other seasons the cold winds which blow across sea from 
the Taurus mountains are severely trying. Both these incon- 
veniences would be mitigated by the forests with which the 
island originally abounded; and even at present General di 
Cesnola was able to find retreats for his family inland, where 
the direction of hills gave delightful shelter. 

The conspicuous elements of the population of the island in 
historical times are the historical Greek and Pheenician ; but 
there was another which was certainly extensive and important, 
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and which we may style the Cypriot, without committing our- 
selves to a theory that even this was the earliest. The Cypriot 
puts in a positive appearance in inscriptions which, we are as- 
sured pretty confidently by those who interpret, are in a dialect 
of Greek. We may surmise, however, that the scantiness of 
materials for this judgment may leave it doubtful whether 
the relationship which has been detected is much closer than 
that on which Latin might have been called a dialect of Greek. 
Questions of parentage, sistership, or cousinship of languages, 
especially where languages were peculiarly liable to intermix, 
are not to be decided hastily. It appears to be ascertained that 
the characters, which are peculiar, form an alphabet and sylla- 
barium like the phonetic Egyptian, and contrast with the cunei- 
form on the one hand, and with the Pheenician and primitive 
Greek on the other. The system also differs from the Lycian, 
which is for the most part Greek. All this would seem to point 
to a simplification of the art of writing independently of 
Pheenicia; a great achievement indeed. The written charac- 
ters and the language taken together are quite in harmony 
with the distinctive Cypriot antiquities, which exhibit certain 
tendencies allied to Greek, but scarcely an impress derived 
from sympathy with true Hellenic development. Unless the 
©yprians had made considerable advances at an early date on 
their own account it is not easy to understand why, speaking a 
dialect allied to Greek, they did not adopt the same Greek 
characters which, in one variety or another, were adopted uni- 
versally further’west. Materials for the pursuit of this inquiry 
will be found in the first volume of Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology. The traditions of Lydian, Phrygian, 
and Cilician intermixture of tribes in Cyprus are too vague and 
shadowy for analysis, or even conjecture, to. deal with. 

The strictly Phoenician settlements were—Paphos, at the 
south-west of which the mother city was believed to be Ascalon, 
low down on the Syrian coast; and Amathus and Citium on the 
south. Curium, a reputed Argive settlement, was intermediate 
on this coast between Amathus and Paphos; but otherwise the 
Greek cities spread pretty continuously all round the island, from 
Salamis eastward of Citium to Erythre near Paphos again. 

Of a primeval subjection of Cyprus to Egypt at the epoch 
of ThothmesIII., we find in the historic crucible, as the analysts 
say, a trace. ¥or present purposes this may be neglected ; for, 
distinct as are the signs of Egyptian influence upon the works 
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which have been recovered, they are in no case decisive for more 
than may be due to intermediate or private intercourse; other- 
wise the notice of Hecatzeus is not entirely to be rejected that 
among the many foreigners who in early days held positions in 
the Egyptian Delta were Cyprians. With respect to Phoenician 
settlements, the high probability is that Cyprus was one of the 
first places that invited and gave scope for their spirit of mari- 
time and commercial adventure. It was close to their own 
restricted margin of territory, had excellent harbours, abundance 
of ship timber, and was rich in mineral wealth, especially in 
copper—which owes its name to the island. The Phoenicians 
were keen miners as well as merchants, and copper, always 
valuable, was especially so for transactions with rude tribes, who 
would prefer the more easily worked metal to even the other- 
wise more serviceable iron. 

There is no reason to doubt that Citium, which was always 
the chief trading city of Cyprus, is to be identified with the 
country of the Chittim, which the Hebrew prophets put in con- 
nection with Tyre; and there is at least nothing to be said 
against those who think it a fair conjecture that the Chittim 
of Cyprus branclred off from a Canaanitish tribe of Chittim. 
Citium is the present Larnaca, a name derived from the 
numbers of its ancient tombs, and retains the commercial pre- 
eminence by which in antiquity it was contrasted with Amathus 
and Paphos, which were more important, the last especially, as 
religious centres. One tradition related that Citium Yas the 
immediate starting point of the Phcenician colony that founded 
Carthage. As to the dates at which these several cities were 
founded, and the circumstances attending these events, chrono- 
logy and history have to own themselves baffled. 

Ancient history had one favourite explanation for the wide 
distribution of colonies of Greek and also of Asiatic relation- 
ship—they were ascribed sometimes to fugitives from Troy, 
sometimes to detachments of the victors, who after their success 
were on their return exposed to storms by most persistent fatality, 
and driven to adopt foreign seats. In other cases the tale ran 
that the long absence of the expedition had led to home revo- 
lutions and difficulties that enforeed migration. There is 
possibly thus much of matter of fact involved in these tales to 
elevate them from mere inventions to the dignity of confused 
traditions, that a great impulse to foreign adventure was a con- 
sequence of the collisions and convulsions among warring tribes 
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which contributed their share to make up the great Trojan 
legend. The foundation of Salamis was ascribed to Teucer, who 
was repulsed from A¢ginetan Salamis by his father Telamon, 
because he had no good account to render of his brother Ajax ; 
and from Teucer princely families at Cyprus claimed descent. 
The common name of the towns is warrant for connection as 
real as between the Bostons of England and the United States; 
and that the Teucrids were genuine descendants of a primitive 
Teucer need no more be doubted than that the coach panels of 
an old English family are painted with armorial bearings that 
have descended as genuinely and as jealously guarded as its 
estates. But it is quite possible that the family and name had 
been already transferred by emigrating adventurers before the 
poets had elaborated the catastrophe of Ajax, and that the 
legend was taken from their stores at secondhand to embellish 
a genealogy. 

Erythre, which was afterwards New Paphos, was founded, it 
was affirmed and believed, by another hero of the Trojan war, 
Agapenor, leader of Arcadians. He was one of those who lost 
his way through the force of dispersing storms. Arcadians do 
not occur elsewhere as settlers of colonies, but Herodotus vouches 
for their presence in Cyprus. So the only colony that is known 
of the Sicyonians is ascribed to them at Golgos, which became 
an important seat of the worship of Cyprian Aphrodite. Even 
the name of Agamemnon was pressed into the circle of legends 
of Cyprian founders. IJt was told that he sailed to Cyprus after 
the destruction of Troy in prosecution of a quarrel, and that 
thus an Argive population was introduced at Amathus. That 
the neighbouring Curium was Argive may perhaps be sufficient 
to account for this embellishment. Other colonies are recorded 
or reported under Athenian, Achaian, and Lacedzemonian 
leaders. 

Herodotus, who reports the various Greek tribes that had 
peopled Cyprus, lived at a time when tribal distinctions were 
not so extensively obliterated as they were speedily to become, 
and his testimony may be accepted on the point. But weight 
must also be allowed to the legends which combine Hellenic 
and Pheenician genealogies in a way which assuredly implies con- 
siderable blending of at least the ruling families, and probably 
of the general population ; the genealogies may be false enough 
in detail, but must express a common conviction and notorious 
fact in this regard. Teucer of Salamis is said to marry a 
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daughter of Cinyras—Cinyras, a royal name associated with all 
that is most specifically Phoenician. Cureus,the eponym of Argive 
Curion, was even called a son of Cinyras ; and Golgos, the leader 
of the Sicyonian colony, a son of Aphrodite and Adonis; and 
the Laodice who, in one story, is daughter of Cinyras, in another 
is daughter of the Arcadian Agapenor. 

The Greeks of Cyprus, indeed, seemed at least as desirous to 
attach their traditions to the native or the Pheenician genealogies 
as to the Hellenic glories of the war of Troy. These attempted 
combinations indicate an original conflict of tendencies; but in 
result the population of the island, it is clear, was never thoroughly 
Hellenised; and there are sufficient illustrations to prove that 
Greek never supplanted the native tongue. The coins of Citium 
exhibit, it is true, a Hercules who retains no signs of the bar- 
baric Melkarth ; but they bear the titles of Pheenician kings in 
a series that extends down to the time of Alexander the Great. 
The coins of Salamis are of pure Greek type, and bear the names 
of Evagoras and his successors; and yet here it is pretty certain 
that the custom of human sacrifices, a thoroughly Phceenician 
custom, remained deep into historical times. Cinyras is the 
eponym of the family that combined regal and priestly powers 
and functions at Paphos. The name is Phcenician; but the 
genealogies give a confused medley of Greek and barbaric re- 
lations. When we examine the collection of Cyprian sculptures 
at the Museum, and compare them with General d} Cesnola’s 
publication, we cannot but recognise that the art, for all its 
interest, its curiosity, is barbaric, and has accepted but un- 
kindly an occasional and superficial Hellenic impress. It is 
not archaic Greek art arrested and corrupted so much as an 
independent art which does not seem to have developed even to 
its own capabilities, and does not kindly unite with an ex- 
traneous style. The physiognomies frequently exhibit very long 
almond eyes, set much aslope, and a fixed smile on the mouth, 
which strikingly resemble the features of Rameses II., of the 
nineteenth dynasty, as shown in the cast from Ipsambul. Rameses 
marks a time when Semitic influence was strong in Egypt, 
though it must be said that some of his colossal portraitures 
soften down these peculiarities. 

The recovery of these remains of antiquity brings forward 
the question of Cyprian civilisation under new and favourable 
circumstances, When Engel wrote his valuable ‘ Monograph 
Kypros,’ in 1841, he was obliged to express himself sorrowfully 
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on the scarcity of evidence as to Cyprian art, from the defect 
of investigations and excavations, in localities remote from 
the usual course of travellers. Coins alone were tolerably abun- 
dant ; for gems he had only an anecdote to cite (Plin. xxxvii, 
3)—the foppery of the flute-player Ismenias, who was disap- 
pointed to find that a smaragd, engraved with Amymone, that 
he sent an agent to Cyprus specially to purchase, had been 
obtained at a price one third less than he expected and indeed 
hoped to pay for what he chiefly valued as a matter of parade. 
Carpets, curtains—that of the temple of Delphi among others— 
embroidered robes and mantles of all kinds, were obtained in 
great perfection from Cyprus, the art having probably been 
brought across from Sidon. The only recorded Cyprian artist 
of historical times is Stypax, who worked in bronze, at Athens. 
His single work on record, but that renowned, was a figure of a 
man broiling offal, and blowing the fire with his mouth, styled 
‘The Splanchnoptes.’ Pliny in one passage says that it repre- 
sented Mnesicles, the architect of the Parthenon—Plutarch says, 
of the Propylea—who had been a domestic slave of Pericles 
(xxil.17, 20). Elsewhere, and move reasonably, he omits men- 
tion of Mnesicles (xxxiv. 8, 19). He seems to have mixed 
up two stories. The dedication of Athene Hygeia, by Pericles, 
was associated with his gratitude for the recovery of Mnesicles 
from an accident ; one dedication was interchanged for another, 
and the same transference took place between Mnesicles and 
the slave. The real explanation of the subject must be bound 
up in some way with the regard of a Cyprian artist for the 
rites, probably peculiar enough, of the Zeus Splanchnotomos 
(Jove the carver of splanchna), and Zeus Eilapinastes (Jove the 
Feaster) at Cyprian Salamis. 

In consequence of the absence of a Cyprian literature, we are 
nearly reduced to the evidence of the monuments for an estimate 
of the effect of Hellenism on the island. From this point of 
view we cannot but be struck by the contrast that it presents 
as well to Lycia as to the neighbouring Rhodes. The evidence 
of inscriptions is as strong for the persistence of the Lycian as 
of the Cypriot language, but this did not prevent the art of 
Lycia being thoroughly permeated by Hellenic influence. From 
Cyprus, at least hitherto, there has been no recovery of vases of 
fine style, even in form and manufacture, much less any of high 
interest from original mythological or poetical combinations of 
subjects, or of perfection in any of the leading styles of ancient 
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ceramics. The beautiful Peleus and Thetis vase of Rhodes 
may be an exceptional instance, but even the secondary yield of 
excavations at Camirus gives indication of tastes and tendencies 
more promising and more refined. 

Yet Cyprus was above all other localities the chosen home 
of the Goddess of Beauty; and, if we listened to the voice of 
Greek poetry, we might expect that excavations on the spot 
would restore to daylight the remains of perhaps a somewhat 
enervated, but at least a graceful, art in harmony with a grace- 
ful ideal. This has not been the case; and it becomes manifest 
that it is to a fine poetic frenzy without the island, and not 
within, that we must attribute the origination of the ideal 
‘that enchants the world.’ 

It may be taken as established beyond doubt, that the god- 
dess who was worshipped from such high antiquity, and with 
such veneration, at Paphos chiefly, and then at Amathus and 
Golgos and Idalium, was introduced by the Phenicians. Tra- 
ditions with unusual consent agree that the worship was 
brought immediately from Ascalon. Herodotus states that ‘ the 
temple of Aphrodite Urania at Ascalon was the oldest, for the 
Cyprians admitted that theirs was derived from it’ (i. 105). 
He elsewhere identifies this Aphrodite with the Mylitta of the 
Assyrians, the Alitta or Alilat of the Arabians, and the Persian 
Mitra (1.131). He also (i. 196) confirms the identity of the 
Cyprian with the Oriental goddess, by the fact that in some 
places at Cyprus there was that same strange custhm of uni- 
versally imperative service at the temple, which might well, 
however erroneously, have provoked to expressions of scornful 
incredulity. Solon visited Cyprus; and one of his most peculiar 
institutions, which some of the ancients could think not among 
the least wise, seems to have been brought thence. 

The Paphian temple is represented on coins of the Roman 
emperors, which exhibit a figure of the white marble cone, 
that may have been the symbol (Maximus Tyrius, 38), but 
Tacitus calls it the semulacrum, of the goddess, who at least 
does not appear to have been represented by a statue (Hist. ii. 3). 
It was enriched by gifts of kings, and renowned for antique 
memorials, for the genuineness of which the Roman expresses 
little respect. It was in possession of an ancient pernicious 
right of asylum, and the hereditary priest interpreted omens, 
or propounded oracles, to which Titus was weak or politic enough 
to give atlention. 
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The Aphrodite of Cyprus has characteristics in some details 
of cult and tradition that point to a primitive nature-goddess ; 
that is, to a personification of the reproductive and conservative 
energies of nature. This is the fundamental, the germinative 
idea of numerous early divinities. It is traceable in the Hera of 
Argos, in the Artemis of Ephesus, nay in the Athene of Attica 
as distinctly as in the pre-Hellenic Oriental antetypes. It may 
not be easy in every |instance to decide how far this charac- 
teristic is original or superinduced. If not original, it was 
pretty certain to be superinduced ; even as a word-root may by 
accident not be expressive at first, but is sure to be moulded 
into expressiveness under the constant influence of associated 
passion or sentiment in usage. The assemblage of functions 
which may be ascribed to such a personification is subject to 
dispersion when encountering the varied media of various popu- 
lations. Simple passion, exhaustless fecundity, the benignant 
resources of the protective nurse, the sanctity of marriage, the 
ideal of youthful maidenhood, the charm of general beauty, 
may be severally made leading characteristics; and more or less 
exclusively, the unabashed riot of wild unrestrained indulgence 
had on occasion the very frankest expression. 

At Cyprus, the nature-goddess became associated with 
laxities and luxuries, as notorious as at Corinth; but still the 
Aphrodite Acraia in one{locality of Cyprus has a certain ana- 
logy with the many-breasted Artemis of Ephesus, entrance to 
the temples of either being forbidden to married women. 

Whatever Eastern crudity may have been used as an original 
stock, or may have obtained entrance and qualified association, 
is matter of insignificance relatively to the organic energy with 
which Hellenic genius was capable of reducing it to harmony, 
elegance, expressiveness—to the beauty of poetry, to the truth 
of nature. 

The sarcophagus which Cesnola discovered at Amathus is 
a monument of great interest in several respects, not the least 
interesting being its peculiarly enigmatical character. It was 
found broken to pieces in a tomb already rifled ; but the woodcut 
shows it to be capable of entire restoration, but for one unlucky 
fracture, which, however, probably has destroyed nothing that 
cannot be inferred from parts around. The lid is decorated 
with sphinxes, very usual guards of entrances, and thus of 
tombs; they are of the Greek type of sitting, not couchant, 
feminine, not male animals; and their anterior limbs are oddly 
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proportioned, or disproportioned. The architecturesque—here 
this word is for once admissible—the architecturesque mouldings 
of the cornice, and the patterns on its borders, are designed and 
varied, and apparently executed with considerable taste and 
spirit. On the panelled sides are processions of pair-horse 
carriages, with attendants on horseback and afoot, not warlike, 
but without a distinctly indicated peaceful purpose. More 
promising of significance are the groups at either end. Each 
consists of a row of four figures, but in strong contrast, as male 
with female, as deformed with graceful, as apparently savage 
with manifestly benignant. The female figures are elegant 
repetitions of the type which was found so abundantly in gro- 
tesque and rude clay figures. Each stands full front with 
dressed hair, and nude but for a double necklace, and with hands 
applied formally to breasts as if exhibiting them. We appear 
to learn from this group that we must not name the terra-cotta 
figures Aphrodite, or any other single goddess, but rather regard 
them as forms of dzmonian beings. No plausible title seems 
yet to have been proposed for them; the natural interpretation 
of their action is solicitude for the infantine, protective agency 
in the reproductive economy of nature. Perhaps, until better 
guidance arrives, the fairest guess is to call them the Gene- 
tyllides, who are named as attendants of Aphrodite, but only 
further explained by the significance of the title and by its sug- 
gestiveness to one of the characters in the ‘ Thesmophoriazuse ’ 
of Aristophanes. \ 

Very different to the gracious aspect they present is that 
which confronts us in the opposite male group. Here also are 
four figures which again are exact repetitions of each other; but 
their large disproportioned heads are hideous and are turned full 
front, while the active movement of their legs is in profile to 
their left. This management reminds us of the action of Perseus 
on the Selinuntine metope, and of the Gorgon that he slays. 
Mythology again seems to fail us in providing names for this 
grim band ; they are clothed, but carry no weapon or symbol to 
help us. It has been suggested that they may be Pataicor— 
pigmy-like figures which were set, no doubt as preserving 
powers, on the prows of Pheenician vessels (Herod. iii. 37), but 
of whom we know no more. At present we may be content with 
regarding the contrasted groups as expressive of that contrast of 
grief and hope, of life and death, which is naturally, and in all 
ages, associated with the tomb. 
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If we are prudent we shall halt here. To follow the mytho- 
logists further would be to commit ourselves to a theory that the 
original Adonis was a pigmy—an inference from his Cyprian 
title, Pygmalion ; and that the Cyprian lover of the statue which 
Aphrodite animated had his name Pygmalion for no better 
cause. (Creuzer.) 

After all, the contrast in question is much the same as that 
between the laughter-loving Queen of the Odyssey and her 
limping blacksmith of a husband—a very Pheenician-like 
metallurgist. 

One of the best executed statues that General di Cesnola 
recovered—an erect figure with carefully tressed hair, and hold- 
ing a dove—is considered by him to exhibit such equivocal 
treatment of costume and contours as to suggest that it repre- 
sents either Aphrodite, or her priestess, under one of her more 
portentous aspects, equivocally male or female. Macrobius 
(iii. 8) preserves a notice that Venus had a representation at 
Cyprus, bearded, of masculine stature and sceptred, but still in 
feminine costume. That such a vagary was not exclusively 
Cyprian, he argues by quoting her name with a masculine 
termination, Aphroditos, from Aristophanes, and by referring 
to the Atthis, or description of Attica of Philochorus, for the 
statement that she was sacrificed to as the moon by the sexes 
in interchanged array. That Catullus calls the Amathusian 
goddess duplex, seems most plausibly explained in this connec- 
tion. There are other parallels to such transformations at sacred 
celebrations. At the Athenian festival of Skira the chorus was 
led by two youths dressed as women; and this, it is worth noting, 
explains how it was precisely at this festival that so mischievous 
a scheme entered the heads of the Eccleziazouse of Aristophanes 
(v. 18), as taking their husbands’ clothes and personating them 
at the assembly. 

Some feminine heads with towered crowns, and figures sup- 
ported by lions, are comparatively late, and indicate that the 
very composite ideal of a nature-goddess—a union of more than 
Cybele and Astarte—that Lucian describes under the title of the 
Syrian goddess, found welcome acceptation at Cyprus. Sacer- 
dotal instincts were less wont in antiquity to denounce or per- 
secute prospering rivals than to associate them, or, still better, 
to adopt and assimilate the novel rites and imagery that were 
enticing away their adherents. These tendencies may be 
traced in the very earliest and most revered of Greek religions, 
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at Delphi conspicuously, and no less at Eleusis, and in later 
times in such a phenomenon as Jupiter Serapis. On the coins 
of Paphos in Roman times we find not only the original cone or 
doves of the goddess, but the Dionysiac bunches of grapes, the 
astronomical symbols of Astarte (moon or star), the fish of the 
goddess of the coasts of Syria. General di Cesnola mentions 
obtaining some coins ; and it is to be regretted that he did not 
add to the interest of his work by engraving a few of the most 
remarkable. Mr. Fergusson has recently identified the coin 
which represents the facade of the Paphian sanctuary as a re- 
markable confirmation of his discovery as to the erection in front 
of Herod’s temple which supported the celebrated golden vine. 

The single mention of Cyprus in the Iliad implies that it 
was remote and distinct from the districts of common Greek 
occupation. It contributed neither hero nor contingent to the 
Greek expedition; but, at the same time, was not, like Lycia, 
within range of sympathies with Troy. That the promise of a 
squadron was falsified by sending such clay models of ships as 
the excavations have turned up, was a story that Homer either 
knew not or rejected. He tells that the fame of the great 
armament which was afoot ‘ reached as far as Cyprus,’ and was 
acknowledged by a present of a marvellous corslet from Cinyras 
to Agamemnon, a gift in harmony with the friendly intercourse, 
the conventional cousinship, of monarchs. The corslet was 
highly decorative by the contrasted colours of dark cyanus, 
gold and tin. The special product of the islanq—copper, 
chalecos—is omitted (Iliad xi. 19). Three serpents of cyanus 
from either side, ‘like rainbows,’ are best explained by the 
applications of rock crystal and agate which Dr. Schliemann 
found combined with serpent forms in metal in the reputed 
cemetery of Agamemnon. 

In the Odyssey, Athene, disguised as Mentes, professes to 
to be voyaging with a cargo of iron to exchange for copper at 
Temesa, no doubt Tamassos, which Strabo describes as a locality 
with copper mines still unexhausted, and one which was un- 
usually productive for General di Cesnola of antiquities in 
metal. Menelaus visits Cyprus, and passes thence to Pheenicia 
and Egypt; and Ulysses has a story to tell of being captured 
in Egypt, and quitting it by being made a present of to Dmetor 
Tasides, the ruler of Cyprus. 

But what would be gathered most significantly from the 
Nliad if it stood alone, is that Cypris is there already an 
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established title of Aphrodite, and a sufficient proof that the 
Greek goddess was under pre-eminent obligations to the worship 
of the Semitic island. The Odyssey, however, is still more 
satisfactory and explicit. The song of Demodocus at Pheacia 
closes with the retreat of Aphrodite, after her graceless adven- 
ture, ‘to Cyprus, to Paphos, where she had her sacred temenos 
and altar fragrant with incense; there the Graces bathed her 
and anointed luxuriously, and arrayed in garments a marvel to 
behold (Odyss. viii. 362). The epithet of the altar agrees 
with the account of Tacitus, who would not have had it in his 
mind, that the Paphian altars were never stained by blood, 
but served with prayers and pure fire. How it‘was managed 
that, though standing in the open air, rain never drenched, or 
could be boldly averred and popularly believed never to drench, 
the fire, must be left unexplained. The peculiarity of the ritual 
affects the description of Virgil :— 


Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque revisit 
Leta suas, ubi templum illi, centumque Sabzeo 
Thure calent arze, sertisque recentibus halant.— nerd i. 419. 


It appears, therefore, that the goddess of Ascalon had been 
established at Paphos before Homer wrote, and had supplied 
materials to Greek imagination which furnished forth an ideal- 
ised goddess, who was already fully naturalised in the Olympic 
assembly, and supplied characteristics which poetically were 
indispensable to the contrasted effects of that satire on all the 
intrigues and passions and cross-purposes of all monarchical 
courts, modern and ancient. 

It is hard, but it is probably inevitable, that the scanty 
literary glory of Cyprus must be further impoverished by the 
withdrawal of the hastily ascribed authorship of the ‘ Cypria.’ 
This was a connected poem, aspiring to be an epic, of which 
eleven books are mentioned, and that on the strength of its 
current title was often regarded as of Cyprian origin, and some- 
times but more hesitatingly given to an assumed Cyprian poet 
—a Stasimus or Hegesias. But its only connection with the 
island is in reality the fact that the chief motive power amongst 
its incidents is the influence of Aphrodite, of Cypris; whence 
the name of the epic. 

On the whole, there is perhaps certain ground for surprise 
that the sculptured and other monuments which have been 
recovered in such abundance, both by General di Cesnola, Mr. 
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Lang, and others, should not, bear, for all their Cyprian style, 
a more distinct impress of what we know to have been the 
characteristics of Cyprian manners and worship. This result 
might perhaps have been somewhat modified, had circumstances 
not been unfavourable for archeological research at Paphos and 
the neighbourhood. As it is, we may be well content with a 
brilliant verification of the characteristics of Phoenician art. 
The metal bowls and dishes, elaborately ornamented with work 
incised or embossed, with which this work is illustrated, leave 
no further question that to Phcenician workers in metal are to 
be assigned the very similar bowls recovered by the excavators 
of Nineveh. Sooth to say, they prove the artisans to have had 
conspicuous dexterity and a certain degree of taste in combining 
decorations, but show them to have been supremely ignorant or 
indifferent with respect to the meaning of symbols, which, in 
their inability to invent, they appropriated where they could. A 
silver dish obtained at Curium is an example to which it is 
impossible to deny the merit of great beauty. But what a 
medley does it present of Assyrian and Egyptian groups and 
emblems! Ina central circle is an Assyrian group with Egyptian 
attendants; and two concentric bands are filled with anomalies 
as impartial. The distribution, however, and multifariousness 
and definite contrasts of the groups, are welcome as indications 
of what artistic schemes, though probably in some more archaic 
phase, may have been suggestively familiar to the poet of the 
shield of Achilles. 

To the collections and to the illustrations of the ‘books the 
student must be referred who would study these works of art 
effectively, and seek to trace the spirit which inspired them, 
and its artistic value, or their place and influence, if such they 
could boast of, in the development of art. The appendix of 
Mr. King on the gems of the Curium treasure, will be read 
with particular interest-and advantage. These gems were a 
portion of a treasure, the discovery of which was the crowning 
reward of years of persevering and sagacious exploration. It 
was found in a series of rock-cut vaults, below the pavement of 
what had evidently been a ruined temple. Low passages con- 
nected four chambers, on the floors of which, with every sign of 
having been deposited there hastily, was a vast collection of 
objects which had doubtless once been devout dedications in the 
temple. They make up just such a list as is still read on the 
inscribed enumeration of the dedications of the Parthenon. 
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One of the first things found was a gold armlet with a Greek 
inscription: ‘Of Eteandros, the king of Paphos.’ Along with 
this were other gold armlets and ornaments, brooches, neck- 
laces, earrings, and bowls, silver bowls and vessels, various 
bottles and ornaments of rock crystal, Babylonian cylinders, 
scaraboids, and other engraved gems, including Phoenician gems 
engraved with the same senseless medleys of heterogeneous if 
clever imagery as the silver bowls. 

The Greek intagli were a small proportion of the whole 
find, but include a certain number which the engraver, and cer- 
tain other which Mr. King, bears witness to as of the greatest 
merit. The finest of all is a scaraboid of fine sard set in a 
swivel ring of heavy gold. The subject with which it is en- 
graved is well known on other ancient works of art, but has 
not occurred before on a gem. 

Boreas, youthful and winged, lightly carries off the maiden 
Oreithyeia, whom her name denotes as a wild ranger of the hills, 
though Plato in the Phzedrus (220 c) reported that her fate came 
upon her as she sported by the low-lying banks of. the Ilyssus. 
The engraving is sufficient to justify the account that ‘it is equal 
to anything known in the style for the bold drawing and skilful 
treatment of the nude forms, qualities which with its minute 
finish and unique subject, make the gem, perhaps, the most 
precious example of Greek art just emerging from the archaic 
stage, hitherto brought to light.’ ‘A sculptor of the highest 
eminence,’ it is less happily added, ‘ has pointed out that the 
apparent distortion of one of Boreas’ feet was necessitated by 
the confinement of the field.” But this is a sad misconception 
by the sculptor. To the previous praise of the gem-engraver 
must be added the still higher merit of composing the figures 
with an art that more than rivals Flaxman’s ‘ Mercury and 
Pandora,’ and then of adjusting the beautiful group to the 
limits of the form with propriety as well as ease. That the 
sole of the less advanced foot of the flying Boreas is pressed 
against the enclosing rim, towards which he looks back as at 
the first moment.of his raid, is an expression of the sudden 
spring from the edge of a declivity as he plunges with his 
frightened but still graceful burden into the void air; the void 
is dexterously intimated by the larger proportion of free space 
which is left in front in the direction of the movement. So the 
suddenness of the act is emphasised, and so it harmonises with 
the surprised maiden even yet retaining hold of her lyre. 
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A correction may also be made of the interpretation of a 
type cut on a small gold ring within a vesica piscis: ‘Man 
and woman both holding up the right hand as if in adjuration 
—the gesture shows this to be a betrothal ring, from its re- 
semblance to the type of ascertained meaning so frequent on 
gems of Roman times.’ It must be but a morganatic betrothal, 
for the man, in fact, lifts up not his right but his left hand, in 
response to the right hand of the woman. The sides, of course, 
would be reversed in an impression, if this was regarded; but 
in either case the sentiment leans to a contrast between injunc- 
tion and deprecation. 

It must be a fine engraving indeed that does justice to a fine 
gem, and to this be it ascribed that we have to draw freely upon 
faith for the ‘ perfect Greek work which passes all description,’ 
in a crouching Venus and some other gems. 

The appendix of Mr. A. S. Murray on the Cyprian pottery 
deals with a subject of which the full significance can scarcely be 
brought out independently of a serious appreciation of its rela- 
tions to the discoveries of pottery at Hissarlik, Mycenze and 
Spata in Attica. It is possibly too soon to expect this: in the 
meantime it may be observed that the Cyprian pottery tends to 
prove that the Phcenician influence which has been traced upon 
Greek pottery elsewhere must be taken as influence which had 
been passed and purified through the alembic of Greek intelli- 
gence. Phoenician Cyprus has given up no vases like those 
obtained from Peloponnesus and elsewhere, which show the 
mystical symbols of Assyria transformed into graceful orgaments 
discharged of mysticism, Assyrian borders raised from ingenuity 
to elegance, and nonsensical or contradictory combinations re- 
nounced for selections that lend themselves to suggestions of the 
romantic and picturesque. 

As we come to a conclusion of such a review as our space 
admits of, of. these revelations. and recoveries of Cyprian 
antiquities, we pause to ask ourselves what may have been the 
contribution of Cyprus, endowed as it was with great natural 
advantages, and situated at such a critical point of converg- 
ence of races, to the development of the history of the world. 
More important contributions have been made than can always 
be traced in the imperfect records of history, but Cyprus is 
not left entirely without witness. The visit of Solon; the 
frustrate expedition of Cimon, which, if successful against Phce- 
nician Citium, might have had such momentous consequences ; 
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the correspondence of Isocrates with the dynasty of Evagoras, 
seem incidents that might only rank with ten thousand passing 
agitations of waters that soon inevitably settle back into dead 
calm. But it was no slight atonement for the luxuries and 
laxities of the Cyprian isle, if it was due to reaction against 
such a spirit that from its midst came forth the genius of Stoi- 
cism. Though Athens was the exclusive scene of the philo- 
sophical studies and teachings of Zeno, he was born at Citium 
(B.c. 362), and was even jealous that his origin should not be 
suppressed. Stoicism extended the range of intellectual inte- 
rest to which Socrates found it best or necessary to confine 
himself, and it rescued his principles of self-restraint and self- 
denial from the debasing extravagances of the Cynics. The 
movement of mind of which this child of the island of Baal 
and Astarte, of Paphian and Amathusian Aphrodite, was the 
originator, was destined to take many forms; but in one or 
other conferred whatever of dignity was compatible with the 
conditions of a civilisation committed to a death-struggle with 
corruption and violence within and without. The lines of 
Lucan may express the later phase which preceded its absorp- 
tion into a still wider and deeper activity :— 


Secta fuit servare modum finemque tueri, 
Naturamque sequi vitamque impendere vero, 
Nec sibi sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 


But the very Cato who sought to govern his life by these 
principles of the Citian was compelled, by the conditions of the 
time, to be the instrument, protesting and reluctant, of what 
Cicero denounces as a ‘ nefarious law’ for the robbery of the 
treasures of the last Cyprian king. The ridiculous catastrophe 
of the king scarcely alleviates compassion for the Stoic as the dis- 
honoured victim of the spite of Clodius. Ptolemy, says Vale- 
rius Maximus, was not the possessor of his perilously tempting 
wealth ; he was possessed by it. The offer of the lucrative 
priesthood of Paphos as compensation did not reconcile him to 
parting with his riches. He resolved rather to perish in their 
company, and put to sea with the intention to go with them to 
the bottom. His heart failed him, however, not for himself but 
his treasures ; and bringing these safe back to port to be the 
booty of Rome, he ended his own life by poison. 

Cyprus scarcely comes forward in history conspicuously again 


before Trajan, when the Jews of Salamis, who broke out into 
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insurrection, are said to have massacred thousands, and in due 
course had to suffer the severest retribution'and the exclusion of 
their race from the island thereafter under penalty of death. 
Herod had leased the copper mines of the island from Augustus: 
but this is not required to justify our assumption that the Jews, 
who spread all over the empire, and were widely dispersed anterior 
to the empire, must always have had an extensive footing in the 
island even before it furnished a refuge for fugitives from 
the Jewish war of Titus. If our authorities respecting these 
troubles were more copious, they might have helped us to some 
characteristics of Jewish society here at an earlier date. But 
that Jews slaughtered and were slain under all circumstances of 
barbarity is the sum of our information (Dion Cass. lxviii. 32 ; 
Orosius vii. 12). We must look elsewhere than to the historians 
of Rome for details which, scanty as they are, of events however 
obscure, reveal that Cyprus, as a centre where Aryan and Sem- 
itic ideas of the greatest diversity encountered and reacted at 
almost equal distance from Greece, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, 
might be the unsuspected pivot of a world-wide revolution. 

The reaction of Judaism upon heathenism, so to speak, had 
been proceeding long before the Christian era. This was a reaction 
which, while it only strengthened one class of Jews in exclusive 
bigotry, impelled others to an active propagandism which realised 
considerable results, but under variable conditions. We learn 
from Josephus, that while some Jews were zealous for proselytes, 
especially among the wealthy and the noble, their success was 
limited by that constant hamper to such efforts, the persistence 
in making a rite—in this case a most repulsive vite—-a indis- 
pensable condition of reception. Others were what those who dis- 
liked them would call more accommodating—what they them- 
selves no doubt would defend as more enlightened and liberal— 
and were prepared to dispense with a demand which they could 
see effectually confined their chances of success to the weaklings 
and women. To estimate the significance of this antecedent re- 
lation of Jew and Gentile, we have but to read off a few records 
of the New Testament simply in the natural sense in which 
they are presented. 

In the earliest days of the Christian community, when the 
enthusiasm of the new disciples was shown by voluntary sur- 
render of private property for common advantage, a conspicuous 
example was given by a Levite of Cyprus, one Joses, who 
received in consequence the surname Barnabas, the Son of Con- 
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solation. Jews of Cyprus and Cyrene were ardent in spreading 
the new doctrine, in spreading it and giving it a larger scope 
than was at first acceptable to the Apostles. They adopted the 
more comprehensive views which brought down persecution and 
death upon Stephen, and, scattered abroad in consequence, did 
not hesitate to address themselves at Antioch and elsewhere to 
Gentiles. So was opened the momentous question of a Gentile 
gospel independent of the Jewish law and ritual. It was Bar- 
nabas, the Levite of Cyprus (Acts iv. 37), who became the 
intermediary between the liberalising and the restrictive parties. 
What his own predilections were is clear, from the speed with 
which he flew to Tarsus to invite and engage the energies of 
one whose tendencies, if not whose resolutions, were already 
known (Acts xi. 25). Whatever qualified sanction Paul, the 
former persecutor, obtained except from the Apostles, was 
due to the intervention of the Cyprian (Acts ix. 27). Before 
long they are acting in concert in evangelising Cyprus, and 
pass thence together to Asia, and address both Jew and 
Gentile. Such a movement, when a spirit like Paul took the 
lead, could not but speedily bring on the declaration that the 
old oppressive Jewish law was abrogated by the new revelation, 
even for Jews themselves. The courage of Barnabas himself 
proved unsteady when the matter in this form came to open 
and heated discussion at Antioch with an Apostle, and at Jeru- 
salem with brethren of the sect of Pharisees (Acts xv. 5; Galat. 
ii. 14). But his most important work was already done, and the 
Epistle to the Galatians, with Luther’s commentary thereon, 
with all their consequences, assure us that it is proceeding at 
this day. 

In the middle ages, after an intermediate occupation of the 
island by the Arabs, it was taken from the Byzantines by Richard 
Coeur de Lion, on a quarrel about the treatment of his sister 
and his queen Berengaria; he sold it, resumed it, and resold it 
to Guy de Lusignan; and so he endowed it with the feudal 
system, and a standing quarrel between the Greek and Latin 
Churches. It has a not uninteresting history in which other 
queens characteristically figure, down through a Venetian pe- 
riod, until in 1570 it was finally conquered by the Turks. 
Its history then closes in a scene, no less characteristic, of 
broken faith and massacre and cruelty ; and it is to be feared 
that the Cyprus of succeeding centuries is not an example of 
the happiness of nations which have no history. 
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At least let a concluding extract from General di Cesnola be 
put in as evidence. - 


The inhabitants of'the village of Leo-Petro, near the south-east 
angle of the coast, present a curious example of the complex influences 
to which the population of the island has always been subject. 

They are very poor; and eke out a scanty living by trafficking in 
poultry. They are nicknamed ‘ Linobambaki,’ that is, linen and cotton, 
a figurative expression’ which means a combination of Christian and 
Mussulman. While tg outward appearance they are Turks, and are 
so recognised by the local authorities, in reality they are Christians, 
whose ancestors, at the time of the Turkish conquest, were forced to 
declare themselves Mussulmans, and to embrace Islamism in order to 
save thei lives and property. Many, if not all of them, had been 
adherents to the Latin Church, though it is still frequently a matter of 
dispute between the Greek bishops and the Latin priests as to which 
church they rightfully belong, each church being desirous of claiming 
them as its adherents. The marriage and baptismal ceremonies of 
the Linobambaki are performed in secret by the priest of their 
choice. 

On the birth of a male child the rite of circumcision is evaded by 
means of a present of money to the Hodja. They adopt such names 
for their sons as are common to both Christian and Moslem, such as 
Ibrahim (Abraham), Moussa (Moses), Yusuf (Joseph). They do not 
number more than twelve hundred in all, (P. 186.) 

They pay the poll-tax as Christians, but the conscription brings 
constant grief. Exemption tax notwithstanding, they are claimed for 
military service as Mussulmans, a cause of numerous emigrations. 


The author dedicates the book to his wife; and those who 
are interested by it are bound to add their acknowledgments, 
for assuredly the appeal to wifely sympathy during those ten 
years of Cyprus and research must have received its cheerful 
response under no inconsiderable strain. 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN PORTUGAL. 


THE vast majority of travellers to Portugal land at Lisbon and 
dine at the table Whéte of one of the three or four principal 
hotels of that sunny capital. I appeal to the majority of per- 
sons so landing and dining, if they have not heard at their very 
first dinner something equivalent to the following remark : 
‘ Portugal is a country a hundred and fifty years behind the 
rest of the world.’ I myself heard this said when I was a 
new comer and too ignorant to dispute it, and since then I 
have heard the proposition laid down again and again when I 
was too sure of the ignorance of the speaker to pay any atten- 
tion to him. 

Of course it is a vulgar error, and deserves to be shown to 
be so. First, what is the rest of the world that Portugal has 
not caught up by a century and a half? It is Europe, pre- 
sumably, for even Japan and China, to say nothing of Burmah, 
Siam, Persia, Affghanistan, and the changing Principalities 
of Central Asia, are not in the race even now with the little 
Western kingdom; and again, we must leave out of com- 
parison those sinks of political iniquity, the upstart republics 
of South and Central America, apart from their having no 
past; and for the same reason must be excluded the great 
and respectable parvenu of North America. Then, too, ‘the 
rest of the world’ must exclude the Turkey and Russia of 
to-day, for in Portugal at least there is free thought and free 
speech, equal justice, and neither the bastinado nor the whip, 
neither impalement, nor Siberia, nor the Sultan, nor the Czar ; 
and the comparison must exclude even modern Italy, where, 
besides the foul Camorra plague and the religious feud, half 
the land is still cursed with brigandage; or Spain, which is to 
the full as bad with bigots and brigands; or Greece, which is 
more thief-ridden than either. 

So the charge dwindles down to this, that the Portuguese 
nation is only behindhand in civilisation to the few nations of 
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Western Europe, who, in respect of progress, and civilisation, 
and humanisation, are, and long have been, the very salt of the 
earth ; say Germany, France, and Great Britain, the four small 
constitutional Governments of the North, and Switzerland, 
whose peculiar institutions and circumstances make comparison 
not possible. 

Now, Portugal is seriously accused of being a hundred and 
fifty years behind these favoured nations in all that distinguishes 
a crowd of savages from a coherent nation of thinking men. 
It is not at all difficult to dispose of the charge. 

Let us take France, and even less than a hundred and fifty 
years will bring us into the company of Louis XV. and Madame 
de Pompadour, a demoralised court, and a down-trodden people 
—poor and misery-stricken, enslaved by superstition, ignorance, 
and the tyranny of priest and noble. What is there in all this 
to compare with modern Portugal? A century and a half ago 
in Germany, to take no worse a part of it than Prussia, we have 
that most unmitigated and grotesque of all royal and domestic 
tyrants, the father of the great Frederick, and a people not 
unwilling or unworthy to be governed by such a wretch. 
England at the beginning of the eighteenth century we know 
all about ; and if any one will seriously contend that a minister 
as corrupt as Walpole could govern in modern Portugal for a 
day, he must know very little of government in that country. 
If he supposes that a country like our own under the first or 
second George, in which one great party was openly treasonable 
to the Throne and the Constitution, in which armed rebellion 
was ready to break out at a hint from a neighbouring soyereign, 
_ and of which one great division was enslaved and terrorised by 
political and religious disabilities, and another division so law- 
less that the writs of the king’s Law Courts would not run 
through it—if any man can draw a parallel between such a 
country and the Portugal-of to-day, he is either too ignorant 
to be heard at all, or his statement is, as polite psychologists 
who hesitate over a stronger term, say—‘an act of imperfect 
cerebration.’ 

The amiable poet who moralised to the effect that but a 
small ingredient in the mass of human suffering was that part 
which 

Laws or kings can cause or cure, 
never perhaps went very deeply into the ethics of tyranny. 
Let tyrannical] kings and laws, he argued, do their worst, they 
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must at the last leave ‘our reason, our faith, and our con- 
science’ to us. I should be very sorry, for my own part, to try 
the experiment in Poland or in Turkey; but, be this as it may, 
Goldsmith overlooked, I think, the suffering caused by those 
meddlesome laws which the stupidity of our ancestors imposed 
upon every transaction in the traffic of man with man. 

These are the things that make life bitter to the common 
run of mortals. A man may easily, leading the middle course 
of life, escape ‘ Luke’s iron crown,’ as the poet puts it, or 
‘Damien’s bed of steel,’ but he cannot escape the legislation of 
stupid and tyrannous lawgivers. This is a mill designed to 
grind the weak rather than the strong, to take the darnel be- 
fore the wheat, and it grinds, as every one knows, exceedingly 
small. 

Those who hold to this theory of the non-progress of 
Portugal, must expect to find the fruits of such legislation as 
common in the country as under our first George, when 
the great majority of citizens found nearly everything they 
could buy made dearer to them by the law, and all they had to 
sell made cheaper—daily life turned into one long struggle to the 
poor and unfriended man that it might be sweeter and easier 
to the rich and the influential, the full dreariness and injustice 
of the world brought home to a man at every turn; but this is 
not so, and these evils have passed away as completely in modern 
Portugal as they have in modern England. 

In modern Portugal there is neither the cruel criminal code 
which disgraced England a far shorter time ago than a hundred 
and fifty years, nor are there any irrational municipal laws to 
help corporations to grow fat at their fellow burghers’ expense, 
nor any of those monstrously foolish ordinances about regrating 
and forestalling which our forefathers believed to be wise; no 
wages are fixed by law in Portugal, and now no commodity of 
daily life, neither bread, nor oil, nor salt, nor meat, nor drink, 
is to be bought or sold at any other than its natural, that is, 
its cheapest price. Of all the many monopolies which once existed 
in Portugal to hinder trade and impoverish the people, only 
two are extant—the one in soap, the other in tobacco, and they 
are for fiscal purposes and may be defended. True, protection 
survives, that easiest borne of all tyrannies of the few over 
the many; but then its fallacies are fallacies invisible not in 
Portugal only, but by a majority of the people and of the 
statesmen of every nation in the world but our own; and pro- 
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tection is perhaps fated to die sooner in Portugal than else- 
where. Even now, protection in Portugal is nothing to what 
it was in Great Britain fifty years ago. 

Of all possible subjects of comparison in modern free Por- 
tugal, soberly governed as it is, with civil and religious peace 
and tolerance, trade and traffic as free as elsewhere on the 
European continent, life and liberty secure, and equality 
before good and intelligible laws, I can think of but one in 
which England under the first two Georges is not immeasurably 
distanced by Portugal, under its present enlightened and law- 
respecting sovereign: Conscription—the terrible blood-tax of 
every Continental country, to whose cruelty and burden no 
custom nor length of habit can reconcile the people. Often and 
often have I watched with pity and strong indignation the 
workings of this most damnable system. Homo homini lupus 
seems a true saying to an impartial outsider at such times. 

The heart-sickness of deferred hope is greatly and quite 
unnecessarily prolonged by a Portuguese conscription, and the 
risk of a conscript’s lot is run even after the fatal number is 
drawn, for if the man who should answer to it is not forth- 
coming, dies, or falls ill, or escapes, or in any way evades his 
fate, then the drawer of the next number is called upon, and 
failing him the next and the next again, so that hardly any strong 
and active Portuguese boy past conscript’s age can feel com- 
fortably safe. No cottage is secure from the pain of separation. 
Parents have to meet another evil besides their children’s death 
or desertion of them ; lovers, the pang of another cross besides 
the old and common one of inconstancy. 

It is good to consider this matter in all its bearings, for we 
in England may not always be free from this curse of conscrip- 
tion; indeed,only a few weeks ago we were tcldin a leading weekly 
paper that we must come to it in time. The devil is, we know, 
not coal-black, nor-even conscription quite so abominable an 
institution but that something may be said for it. To be sure, 
it decimates a country in a fashion, robs industry of many 
strong arms, and causes infinite social and domestic harm and 
heart-burning. Nevertheless, a large conscripted army, passed 
quickly through the ranks and returned to civil life before it 
has lost the taste for civilian hard work, is a school of manners. 
In the United States, manners were said to be noticeably better 
after the civil war, than the very bad ones which prevailed 
before. Now good manners and respect for authority are, within 
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proper limits, undoubtedly sources of strength to a man and to 
a nation, and tieir existence in Portugal is, I think, partly 
traceable to military service. 

Most conscriptions spare married men, and a young man 
consequently has a temptation to marry which never entered 
into the head of the narrow-minded Malthus. The patriotism, 
therefore, which, like Parson Primrose’s, holds that ‘ the honest 
man who marries and brings up a large family does the State 
more service than he who continues single and only talks of 
population,’ may find something to approve in conscription. A 
family is a good investment for a man who cannot afford to pay 
fifty or sixty pounds for a substitute, and the man who dislikes 
drill, or hates cold steel and gunpowder, marries a wife to insure 
himself against what he considers a worse fate. 

Perhaps statistics would not bear out the statement that 
these prudential marriages are frequent. I only know that it 
is a matter of common jest that they happen. I heard it first, 
I remember, some years ago from a man who was carrying my 
fishing-basket along a trout stream in the province of Beira. 
We had passed a village where the annual drawing was taking 
place. As my companion told me of this mode of escape from 
the horrors of war, I thought of the cynical old Scotch proverb 
—‘ Next to nae wife a gude wife is best.’ There are few people 
so quick to take in a joke as the Portuguese. I translated the 
proverb for his benefit: ‘I know the country,’ I said, ‘ where 
the people have this for a saying.’ He laughed: ‘Perhaps the 
proverb is a true enough one,’ he said, ‘ but is there any ballot- 
ing for soldiers in that country ?’ 

Now the question may occur to the reader—it has often 
occurred to the writer—how is it that a country where good 
government has been so backward in coming (for it does not 
date further back than the establishment of liberal institutions 
in 1833) should yet be so advanced in all the arts of social and 
political life ; should not only enjoy a fairly good constitution— 
which is a small matter (for good constitutions are as common 
as thistles), but statesmen honest enough and dexterous enough 
to make good use of it—which is a great matter? How is it 
that a country too limited in population to have a periodical 
press of any power, and where, in point of fact, the press is 
nearly powerless for good or evil, where the debates in Parlia- 
ment, the speeches of politicians, and the proceedings of the 
law courts are seldom or never reported, where primary education 
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is fearfully behindhand, and the higher culture, literary or scien- 
tific, nearly unknown ; where, in short, there seem to be absolutely 
none of those levers which we at home suppose the only ones to 
make the intellect of the masses stir—how is it that among the 
Portuguese, a sanguine Southern race, there is so keen an appre- 
ciation of the benefits of wise and sober administration? There 
is floating in every class of this country, from the highest to the 
lowest, a mass of sound and tolerant doctrine, political, social, 
and religious—sound and tolerant from the point of view of any 
Frenchman, Englishman, or American of lberai and moderate 
views. How is this? Whence does this doctrine come, and how 
does it find admittance with all entrance seemingly shut out ? 

I believe the answer to all this to be, first, that the Portu- 
guese race is a blend of nationalities which time has welded 
almost into homogeneity. There is, therefore, no clash of race 
with race, and there is no faith feud, nor much opposition of 
interests between class and class, for the country is still chiefly, 
and should, perhaps, be entirely agricultural ; then there is a 
free constitutional government, there is liberty of meeting, of 
printing, and, above all, of talking; ideas are as free in free 
Portugal as they necessarily are in bondage and subjection in 
despotic Russia. This being so, all the new doctrine and all 
the true doctrine of the whole world percolates as quickly 
through every stratum of Portuguese society as the drops of rain 
from heaven sink down to the plant-roots in a well-tilled soil. 
There is, moreover, less need of a great periodical press, such 
as ours or the American, because the Portuguese are a talk- 
ative and a sociable race. Ideas come to them not so much on 
a printed page as by word of mouth.! 

Lastly, to explain the advancement of political intelligence 
in Portugal, it must not be forgotten who the Portuguese people 


1 «Word of mouth’ is the term used on the West Coast of Africa for the 
mode in which the negroes disseminate news in all directions, by shouting it 
out from one to the other across estuaries, rivers, or impassable mangrove 
swamps. In this way, solely by present oral tradition, it is known to travel, 
and with great exactness, up and down the coast, much faster than any mes- 
Senger can carry it, oraboatsail. Whena large English steamer was stranded 
many miles to the north of Loanda, Iam told that accurate news of the disaster 
reached the town ‘by word of mouth’ so quickly that even experienced 
dwellers on the coast doubted its trustworthiness till it was confirmed long 
afterwards through more regular channels for news. Iam not intending to 
compare this mechanical dissemination of news by a savage race with the in- 
telligent dissemination of ideas by a cultivated one, but the mere process is 
¢uriously identical, 
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are. They are a race with a lineage happily blended of the 
strength of the North and the more subtile genius of the South. 
A race possessing great and rare qualities, dormant for a time, 
indeed, and debased by the corruption which goes with tyranny, 
but whose quick revival under the kindly influences of freedom 
is one of the marvels of modern history. It is a race which has 
at all times been marked by a rare union of enthusiasm and 
sobriety, and whose size only has stood in the way of its pre- 
dominant power and influence among nations; which, in spite 
of its numerical insignificance, has conquered and settled con- 
tinents, crossed a hundred unknown seas, and carried its faith 
and language far and wide over the more distant regions of the 
earth. What wonder is it that men loyal enough to each other, 
steadfast in their principles, and high enough and bold enough 
to achieve these great things should, the chance given them, 
appreciate at once the wisdom and the benefits of free govern- 
ment, and fall into the way and practice of it forthwith ? 

Though, as I have said, agriculture is still the prevailing 
pursuit of the Portuguese, country life, as we in England un- 
derstand it, is a thing little known in Portugal. The reason, 
of course, is to be found in the tenure of land. Were it chiefly 
sublet on leases as with us, the Portuguese country gentleman 
would doubtless be dotted over the land, to collect his rents, 
patronise his tenants, to hunt, shoot, fish, grow his geraniums, 
turnips, orchids, or coniferee, as his taste might dictate, or to 
cultivate that precarious little crop of politics, which is all that 
the ballot and extended suffrage have left to our country gen- 
tleman in this domain. The Portuguese squire, if he existed, 
would no doubt, like his English representative, play at whist 
with his parson and at justice with his neighbouring squires, do 
the equivalent of reading his ‘Times’ and his ¢ Punch,’ of subscrib- 
ing to Mudie’s, and, in short, he would aspire to that cultivated 
ease and dignity which distinguish the country squire from the 
country ploughman. 

In Portugal there is either yeoman tenure, where the farmer 
is his own landlord, or communal, where the lordship is imper- 
sonal ; or, in districts where there are large estates and leased 
farms, the estates are of huge size, and lie for the most part in 
districts where the land is poor and mountainous, or in malarious 
plain country, with no temptation to the owner to settle. The 
landlord’s work is therefore deputed to an agent, and the former 
lives in one of the great cities. The Portuguese never play at 
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country life as our people are fond of doing—that is, they do 
not betake themselves to the country and lead a continuous life 
there, without having real duties or interests in the land. I 
think they are in the right, and that to be secluded in a dull 
country neighbourhood, as English families seem to like to doom 
themselves to be, without ties or any contact with their fellow 
beings, with no occupations but the visits from, or the calls upon, 
distant neighbours, is the surest of all methods of dulling the 
social faculties, and of slipping back in the race towards cultur 
and the higher education. 

The Portuguese, as a rule, care not a straw for the higher 
education, but they hate seclusion of this kind. There is abso- 
lutely no such thing as the dull continuous vegetation of English 
country life—bad even for the inertness of advancing age; but 
for young people and for girls especially, who cannot escape to 
school or college like their brothers, simply stupid and abomin- 
able. In Portugal there are no ‘Marianas’ in moated granges. 

For all this, there are plenty of country houses, and very 
good and pleasant ones. A certain well-known family in Portu- 
gal—one with an infinite number of cousins, uncles, and col- 
lateral relatives of all degrees—boasts that a member of it can 
pass on horseback from the extreme north to the extreme south 
of the kingdom, and sleep every night of his journey in a kins- 
man’s house. I questioned one of the family on this point, and 
he corroborated the statement, showing me even on a map how 
one of his parentage might (‘ though with some small parenthesis 
between’) travel through the country in this pleasant fashion, 
and without, as it were, once leaving the family circle. I think 
I recollect that the chain of these convenient lodgings terminated 
at the frontiers of Algarve, the most southerly province; but 
then, Algarve is, in some sort, a kingdom of itself, over which 
the Portuguese monarch rules with some separation of jurisdic- 
tion—‘ Rex Port. et Algarb.’ is the legend on coins—so that the 
boast that Portugal can be traversed by a man who should never 
sleep but under a kinsman’s roof is still justified. 

Now, the Portuguese gentleman’s ideal of a country house is 
the old Roman one of a villa, and his residence in it a villeg- 
giatura, after the modern Italian fashion—a brief holiday time 
in the hot season, a voluntary rustication by people whose love 
of country life is shown by the fact of their literature containing 
more good pastoral poetry than that of any European nation. 
But as no sane and active-minded man can read more than a 
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very limited amount of pastoral poetry, so no Portuguese cares to 
play at living a more than very brief pastoral existence. Heand 
his family leave town for a month or two, August, or September, 
or October— the worst and dullest season in cities, the busiest and 
most cheerful in the country—for then is the time of vintage 
and maize harvest, and most of the fruits of trees are being gar- 
nered, and then is the best season to shoot quail and hare and 
the red-legged partridge. 

There is, of course, every variety of size and pretentiousness 
in the houses used for the villeggiatura in Portugal; but almost 
invariably for grounds the dwelling has round it the vineyards, 
orange and olive groves, and the cornfields of a farm. Generally 
the farm with its farmstead is an appanage of the villa; the 
farmer, its owner’s tenant or his bailiff. When the landlord and 
employer runs down, he and his wife and children have plenty 
to occupy and amuse themselves with. The landlord has his 
live stock and buildings, his walls and his vine trellises to ex- 
amine, his orchards to inspect, and, above all, the condition of 
the water-works to see to, that first necessity in Southern farm 
economy. Mostly, it is the old fashioned water-wheel, worked 
by oxen turning in a circular space overshadowed by vines. The 
power is conveyed to an endless chain, set a foot apart with 
buckets, which dip into the well and fetch up the water from the 
depths, spilling half of it by the way, it is true, but still making 
up a plentiful rill, pleasant to listen to and to see flowing off to 
the thirsty land. On the threshing-floor are already the huge 
piles of golden-red maize cobs, lying ready for the master’s eye 
to assess, the lesser heaps of more precious kidney beans, white, 
brown, or mottled; the great gourds and water melons are still 
in the fields where they have grown, getting their last mellowing 
touches of colour from the autumnal sun-rays. 

The house is a very plain one; a square building, generally 
white-washed inside and out, with broad overhanging eaves 
painted with vermilion underneath. Many of these houses have 
one large central room with a number of little cells for bedrooms, 
opening out on three sides. This central room, uncarpeted and 
furnished with a dozen or two of rickety chairs and a large deal 
table, is hung with monstrously bad, framed prints such as the 
Battle of the Nile, the ‘Saucy Arethusa,’ a series showing the life 
and death of Pope Pius VII., the Heroism of Egaz Moniz, or 
the legendary Vision of King Affonso Henriquez. Here the family 
meet and take their meals. An ox-cart or two full of extra fur- 
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niture is sent from the town house and serves well enough to 
make the family as comfortable as they care to be on their two 
months’ picnic. 

Such is the villeggiatura of the middle classes not over- 
burdened with this world’s goods. Among the country houses 
of the wealthier people who have been fortunate enough to buy 
or inherit villas of the more Juxurious kind, are some magnifi- 
cent and singularly hideous modern dwellings with huge earthen- 
ware greyhounds or wild boars keeping guard over pretentious 
gateways, painted glass in the windows, and enormous balls of 
silvered tin perched on portentous cupolas on the house top, 
buildings inviting the wrath of Heaven by every enormity of 
bad taste—a style of architecture defying all recognised canons 
of art, and gardens which would be as unpleasant as the houses 
but that in this kindly climate Nature takes these matters into 
her own hands, ‘invading the quincunx’ with the luxuriance 
of her plant growth, violating the ‘trim parterre’ most satis- 
factorily, and making an agreeable tangle and wilderness of 
the most correct design. 

There are, however, in Portugal, villa dwellings and gardens 
of the richer and more luxurious sort, of an older and better 
fashion than this. One such is in my memory asI write. A 
stately house of plain, solid architecture, with a walled court- 
yard in front wherein old orange trees overshadow the rippling 
surface of a stone-formed tank, into which descends a plentiful 
waterfall from a carved dolphin’s head. 

Inside, the wood-carved wreaths and trophies on the stairs 
and the doorways point to the period which connoisseurs know 
as ‘Louis Seize, and in spite of the great secular trees about 
the grounds, the house, I know, is no older than the reign of that 
monarch. ‘This house is always maintained in good residential 
condition, fully furnished, and with a small staff of servants in 
occupation the whole year round. There are corridors hung 
with passably good oil pictures ; great china cupboards, crammed 
full of ware, purchased seemingly at all periods within the last 
hundred years, chiefly with the handsome but comparatively 
worthless Oriental ware of seventy or eighty years ago; and, 
curious to note, next in abundance to this are the wares of our 
own fabriques—Crown Derby in great quantity and richness, 
Wedgwood, Worcester, Leeds, and even Bow and Chelsea.! 


' The long existing commercial relations between Portugal and Great 
Britain growing out of the port wine trade are the cause why more last-century 
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There is a handsome private chapel on the ground floor, dedi- 
cated to St. Anthony, and large enough to hold the whole 
parish on the Saint’s holiday, and where mass is said every 
Sunday and Saints’ day throughout the year. In this chapel, as 
in almost every private chapel I ever saw in Spain or Portugal, 
is that curious arrangement by which the ladies of the house can 
join in the service without mingling with the crowd of worship- 
pers on the floor. A grated window, like the ladies’ gallery in 
the House of Lords, about half way up the wall, opens into one 
of the rooms of the house, and the ladies and children sitting 
there can open their window and see and take part in, themselves 
unseen, all that goes on in the chapel. It is churchgoing made 
very easy. I do not know whether the practice is a remnant of 
old Moorish notions of women’s seclusion, or comes merely from 
fineness and a liking to be exclusive. One may suppose it had 
its origin in the old notions, and is kept up from habit and from 
convenience. 

As in the case of the smaller villas, the house is connected 
with a farm, and the grounds and garden mingle in the same 
pleasant fashion with the appurtenances of the farmstead. A 
long, straight, overarching avenue of camellia and Seville orange 
trees terminates in a broad, paved threshing-floor. In a little 
dell below the house, under a dense shadow of fig and loquat 
trees, is the huge water-wheel, worked by six oxen, and raising 
a little river from the depths below. The fields, the orange and 
olive groves and the orchards, are all surrounded by broad walks 
overshadowed by a heavy pleached trellis supporting vines, and 
here in the hottest summer’s day is cool walking in the grey 
half shadow of the greenery overhead. Runlets of water course 
along in stone channels by the side of every path and roadway, 
and the murmur of running water—a sound of which the ear 
never tires in the South—is heard everywhere and always. 

The well-shaded garden is laid out in the stately Italian 
fashion; with carved stone-work in its terraced and balustraded 
walks, its flights of broad steps and its fountains and gold-fish 
ponds, and here, more than anywhere, the water threads and jets 
and cascades fall and rise and splash with most refreshing mur- 
muring. There is nothing the Portuguese so much delight in 
as this flow of ever-moving water, cooling the air and associated 
with the very idea of fertility and green luxuriance. Camoés, 
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English porcelain and earthenware is to be found in Portugal than elsewhere 
in Europe. 
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in his great epic, describing the enchanted Venus Island, men- 
tions how there flows on in it for ever, among the hollow stones 
of the flower-enamelled hill-side, 


A sonorosa lympha fugitiva, 


and I rather doubt if the expressive beauty of this line would 
fully come home to any one but a dweller under some such 
summer sky as that of Portugal. Camoés’ description of the 
miraculous island, fine as it is, is little more than an accurate 
picture of many a bit of cultivated pastoral scenery in this 
country, and I am in truth strongly reminded of the whole 
passage in recalling the surroundings of the very house I am 
speaking of. Here behind the house are the green, turf-clothed 
hills, with the water welling everywhere, and keeping the vege- 
tation lush and green. Here, too, is the wealth of fruit 
trees :— 
Mil arvores estiio ao ceu subindo 
Com pomos odoriferos e bellos : 
A larangeira tem no fruto lindo 
A cor que tinha Daphne nos cabellos : 
Encosta-se no chao ; que esta cahindo, 
A cidreira c6 os pezos amarellos: 
Os formosos limoes . ‘ 
Trees manifold here lift their branches tall, 
Fruit-laden, fragrant, exquisite and ‘rare : 
The orange tree with bright-hued golden ball, 
Passing the golden hues of Daphne’s hair, 
Citrons with weight of yellow-coated fruit 
And lemons odorous 

It is a far more concrete piece of description than the Italian 
poet gives us of Armida’s magic garden, but not the less im- 
pressive ; the nymphs are very real personages indeed in the 
Portuguese epic, and all the sights and sounds of nature have 
a most bodily presentment: the very scent and savour of the 
fruit are exactly set forth. 

Camoés, however, in truth, had not on his palette all the 
colours which, had he written in this age, he would have used 
in making his picture of a Portuguese landscape full and com- 
plete. In the three hundred years which have elapsed since the 
‘Lusiads’ was written, and partly in consequence of the great 
deeds of prowess on which the poem is founded, Portugal has be- 
come the emporium of a wealth of plant form, chiefly in fruit and 
forest trees, from every quarter of the globe. Camellias from Japan 
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have long been the chief ornament of every garden, growing to 
the size of apple trees in England. The loquat from China 
surpasses as a giver of shade the fig itself — the old-world type 
of shade-giving trees ; in November it fills the air with the 
sweet scent of its blossoms, and ripens its yellow fruit in early 
summer. The gum trees of Australia, and especially the blue 
gum (Eucalyptus globulus, the fever tree), have positively altered 
the aspect of the more inhabited parts of the country within 
the last twenty years; so that a modern painter to make a 
characteristic landscape must now needs introduce into his 
picture this species of gum tree, with its slender, polished 
trunk, its upright branch-growth against the sky line, and its 
long drooping leaves, rich in winter time with a mellow splen- 
dour of russet, red, and yellow. 

Again, there is the Bella Sombra, a huge forest tree from 
Brazil, which has taken most kindly to Portuguese soil and 
climate; but finest of the imported trees is the great-flowered 
magnolia from Carolina and Central America—-a forest giant 
in its native lands, and, where it finds a damp and congenial 
soil, nothing less in size in this country. The age of the very 
oldest magnolia in Portugal cannot exceed a hundred and twenty 
years, and yet already some of them tower toa height exceeding 
that of the tallest English oak tree, rearing aloft huge clouds 
of shining, laurel-like leafage, starred here and there in spring 
time with their great white and scented blossoms. 

All these trees, together with many conifers from the high- 
lands of Brazil and the slopes of the Himalayas, and countless 
shrubs, are going far to make of Portugal a marvel for variety 
of rapid and luxuriant growth in the eyes of arboriculturists 
from our own country, who count the years’ growth of our 
exotic conifers by inches and fractions of inches. 

Now, for all these arboreal varieties of foreign extrac- 
tion—these imported Circassian brides—which are embel- 
lishing the native stock of trees, and reforming the Portu- 
guese pleasure woods and orchards, to my thinking they are 
but material beauties at the best; and the associations connected 
with some of the older denizens of the garden and orchard, 
hallowed by time and ancient culture, have in them some deeper 
and more subtile beauty than the merely sensuous one of stately 
growth and form, size, fine massing of light and shade, and so 
forth. To say nothing of the orange tree and its associations— 
as to which, indeed, travellers have not too greatly foreborne 
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their rhetoric—there is the olive tree, which travellers have 
certainly not over-praised, or, for the matter of that, praised at 
all. In truth, I do not remember ever hearing, from tourist or 
traveller, a good word for the olive tree, with its stunted growth, 
its insignificant leaves and flowers and fruit, its ashy, or, rather, 
lead-coloured foliage. Yet how is it that the old poets of Greece 
have sung its praises with raptures exceeding, I think, what 
they have bestowed upon any other gift of nature ? 

I am reminded, as I write, of the famous chorus in the play 
of Sophocles, in which the poet recounting in glowing words 
all the beauties and advantages of the Attic land—its fruits, its 
flowers, its sacred groves, its full and flowing streams, its breed 
of horses, its seas, and, above all, the noble race of inhabitants 
apt and able to tame the one and cross the other—culminates 
his enthusiasm in his praise (which I imagine has often seemed 
a most ridiculous anti-climax to most northern Europeans) of 
that gift of the protecting Deity, the ‘ grey-green olive tree.’ 
Is it that with a surer esthetic perception than we moderns 
possess, these old poets overlooked the homely aspect of the 
actual tree, and idealised it, saw in its poor bush-like form the 
oil-producer—the giver, that is, of that which to dwellers in a 
country like Attica, in a rocky soil poor in its yield of the cereal 
crops, and who drew most of their sustenance from the orchard 
and from the forest, and from the waters of the neighbouring 
seas, must have been a boon of inestimable value, a gift with 
a clear divinity about it? 

Doubtless there is something of gratitude in the poets’ songs 
of praise; but they misapprehend greatly who suppose that this 
tree of great price is not also one of great and peculiar loveliness. 
To know its true beauty we must see it, not as it is looked upon 
by winter-sojourning travellers such as most Englishmen are 
who have seen and probably despised the olive—not in the 
chill and heavy.atmosphere of the winter season, or even under the 
light-blue skies of an Italian or Peninsular late autumn or early 
spring, but in the full glory of summer tide, when the air is 
clear and bright as a diamond, and the sea and sky purple in 
the intensity of their blue. Then is the olive tree transformed, 
illuminated, by the blaze of sun-rays, till it looks to be an 
ethereal kind of growth, as of something in an enchanted land ; 
the dull leaden leaves glow now all the day long with a rare 
silvery hue, and the sunset lights up a golden haze upon them. 
Then one at last begins to understand the enthusiasm of the old 
VOL. X. NO. XX. x 
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poets; for an Athenian at such times as these, looking on a grove 
of olive trees, might swear by the great Pallas Athené, the giver 
of them, that nothing more rare and exquisite in beauty grew 
in all the Southern land. 

Though I trust that no one who knows me at all well, either 
in private or in public and literary life, will think so ill of me 
as to imagine that I could venture to put upon paper a full and 
particular account of so everyday an occurrence as a sunset, yet 
I must take leave to say, in justice to the country which is the 
subject of this paper, that a Portuguese sunset is a remarkably 
grand thing. 

I was lately reading an interesting travel-book upon Norway, 
and was disturbed to find that the very capable author recurs 
again and again to the beauty of the Norwegian sunsets. This, 
as cautious moralists say, ‘is not as it should be:’ every sun- 
set everywhere, if there be but a single cloud on the western 
horizon, is a beautiful spectacle, but the spectacle in Norway is 
a prolonged, a monotonous, and a not very brilliant affair. We 
have much better sunsets at home in England; and, as we travel 
south, the setting of the lamp of day is attended by more and 
more of glorious circumstance, till we come too near the equator, 
when the sun dives so quickly beneath the usually cloudless 
horizon that there is no time for a serious sunset, and the ‘sudden 
glory’ of it is come and gone before the esthetic observer has 
time to collect his admiration into focus. Humboldt, if I recol- 
lect rightly, makes the limits of the grandest sunsets in the 
Northern Hemisphere to extend from lat. 30° to 45°. Northern 
Portugal is included in this zone. 

Other conditions, meteorological ones chiefly, besides latitude 
go to the making of good sunsets; a mountainous region, a 
variabie climate, and probably some electric conditions at which 
we can only guess. One might imagine that the level plains of 
ocean might supply all the necessary conditions of fine sunsets ; 
but it is not so—sea sunsets as a rule lack variety. All travellers 
by sea will agree with me. Only once do I remember an ocean 
sunset that was so immeasurably grander than any other I ever 
saw that it is impossible to lose the memory of it; but even 
here, land had as much as water to do with it, and it was within 
the limits of Humboldt’s zone. 

We happened to be sailing in the month of October un- 
usually near the cliffs of the Spanish Finisterre, and a great vivid 
cloud picture was suddenly spread all around us—the clouds 
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all purple and saffron in the far east, on a background of pale 
citron, brightening towards the west through every degree of the 
prismatic scale, and turning at last to a fiery effulgence as they 
neared the sun’s throne in the western sky. The whole body 
of clouds moved slowly through the great airy amphitheatre, 
and all the broad welkin was reflected again on the glassy surface 
of sea fluctuating in slow and swelling masses; while away 
coastward were upreared the tall cliffs of Finisterre, rosy red in 
the dying light of day—a spectacle to awe a materialist. While 
I looked, too, there came to my ears on the calm evening air 
the sound of soft music, the instrument a banjo in the forecastle 
played by our negro cook, the air a ‘break-down.’ Presently 
came the steward respectfully to remind us that tea was ready 
in the saloon. How faithful a servant is memory at times! I 
remember that, seeing us a little loth to leave the deck, he 
sought to tempt us down with the observation that there were 
potted lobster and pickled salmon on the table, and we went 
below, leaving the glorious firmament of heaven to itself, while 
the air upon the banjo changed to ‘Way down upon the 
Suwannee River.’ 

No one will accuse the Portuguese country gentlemen of an 
over-sentimental admiration of sunsets; their sentimentality, 
where it exists, seldom runs in an esthetic direction; and for 
plain, practical men who can fill their heads and hands with 
thoughts and work of other kinds, they probably do well to 
leave the less concrete aspects of nature alone. They certainly 
do not come down into the country to dazzle their eyes with 
the rising and setting sun. Art, literature, science, in Portugal 
are for the very few alone, and the high culture which un- 
doubtedly pervades almost every class in the community is purely 
social culture, the not too easy or too common art of maintain- 
ing pleasant relations with superiors, with inferiors, and with 
equals. 

So when the Portuguese gentleman comes for his annual 
holiday to the country, he looks to his garden, his cellar, his 
granaries, the warrens, and the woods wherewith to fill his 
mind. Asa rule he brings no new books to beguile his leisure, 
or widen his mental horizon, he never buys pictures, he collects 
no rare prints or art objects ; old china, French enamels, Italian 
majolica or German ivories are mysteries to him, and their 
accumulation a childish extravagance. He will keep then, if 
he has inherited them, as convenient house furniture, and he 
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may buy now and then an old Indian or Japanese cabinet for 
the same useful purpose; but he would greatly prefer a modern 
one of buhl or ormolu fresh from a Paris workshop, and bright 
with all the hideous crudity of its newness. Plate he likes to 
acquire, and the fine old Portuguese silver repoussé work of 
two hundred years ago finds a ready sale in the country ; but he 
would like it infinitely better if it bore the hall mark of George 
IV.’s reign, and was of the gorgeous style and massive con- 
struction peculiar to the period of that gorgeous and massive 
sovereign. 

He loves the chase, but never owned an expensive central- 
fire gun by a good London or Paris maker. Not many years 
ago, he used nothing better than a long, single-barrelled gun of 
great antiquity ; making, however, most excellent practice with 
it upon red-legged partridges and quail. Now he shoots quite 
as straight with a cheap Belgian double-barrelled piece, which 
an Englishman would not put into the hands of his under- 
keeper. His pointers are untrained, from an English sports- 
man’s point of view, but hunting, pointing, and ‘ down-charg- 
ing’ are hereditary in them. They are of the heavy Peninsular 
breed, the progenitors of the race of pointers all the world over ; 
portentously double-nosed, thick-muzzled dogs, endowed with 
the keenest scent, and very staunch. They potter along, ten or 
twenty yards in front of the shooter, and never dream of ‘rang- 
ing’ or ‘ quartering,’ but have as a rule been taught to retrieve. 

To shoot over pointers, however, is not what the Portuguese 
sportsman cares most for. It is not sociable enough. His 
motto, if he have one, is ‘ the greatest amusement of the greatest 
number (of men and dogs);’ and as the whole country, with 
the exception of walled enclosures, is free to shoot over to any 
one responsible enough to be entrusted with a ten-shilling gun- 
license, there is a paucity of game, and so to the sportsman’s 
motto must be added—‘ with the least possible expenditure of 
game.’ 

If I describe a Portuguese shooting party, a cagada—lI 
shall be accused by some grave and intolerant readers at home 
of wishing to make fun of a mode of sport which differs so 
entirely from our own ways of conducting these matters ; but this 
is not soat all. Some thoughtful persons who love to go deeply 
into the philosophy of things, may even think that the ethics 
of the chase are better apprehended in Portugal than at home. 
In England, to obtain three days of battue shooting in the 
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year, we spend a little fortune in the wages of keepers and 
watchers, in preserving coverts, and in rearing birds. We go 
some way to corrupt the morals of a parish, and perhaps turn 
half a dozen idlers into felons; we make tenants discontented, 
moderate people dissatisfied at seeing wealth and labour so ill 
and unprofitably spent, the humanitarian world is shocked at 
an unnecessary slaughter, and the non-sporting world of thinkers 
are mortified to see their countrymen engaged in one other 
form of indefensible folly. We make, in short, a small local 
revolution, financial and social, to get three days of what is by 
general consent the very dullest, most monotonous, and most 
unsatisfactory form of sport in the world. 

Nothing of this kind happens in Portugal. There has been 
no preparation whatever for the sport, there is no expense, and 
there can be no temptation to poaching where there is no arti- 
ficial abundance of game. There is absolutely no seriousness 
about the matter at all, it is amusement and relaxation pure 
and simple that is sought for: there is no heart-burning between 
rival shots, no bribing of keepers, no favouritism, no ill-will 
possible anywhere or anyhow, and lastly, no unpleasantly heavy 
bag to carry home after a long day’s walking. 

A dozen gentlemen agree to bring their dogs tdgether, and 
a pack numbering thirty or forty of all degrees—lurchers, 
terriers, greyhounds, and even pointers—is collected. Another 
dozen friends and acquaintances join the party. Among the 
whole of the gentlemen six or eight only carry guns; the rest, 
sticks, the cow-sticks or quarter-staves, which are so much the 
badge of agriculturists of all classes, that even amateur rustics, 
gentlemen-farmers on their holiday, seldom go afield without 
one. Then does the chase begin. Many such a one have I 
engaged in, and of many heard the incidents narrated in the 
fullest detail. 

In a long and vociferous line we range through the great 
pine forests, or the chestnut woods, poking our sticks into the 
matted gorse and cistus, banging the tree trunks with resounding 
blows that echo among the hollow forest aisles. The dogs hunt 
a little, wrangle, bark, and fight a good deal, and would do so still 
more, but for the occasional flight, into their midst, of a well 
directed cow-stick. Nothing in the shape of game is seen; a 
brown wood owl, indeed, flitting from an ivied oak tree, is im- 
mediately christened a woodcock by some imaginative person 
and is brought down, amidst shouts of laughter, by a short- 
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sighted gentleman, who holds up his eye-glass in explanation of 
his mistake. Another enthusiastic sportsman walking by my 
side stops me suddenly, pressing my arm with so much emphasis 
that I look to see some very large game indeed afoot. He 
points to a holly tree. 

‘What is it?’ I ask. 

‘Hush!’ with his finger across his lips, and he whispers in 
my ear, ‘a blackbird!’ 

My acquaintance is proceeding to a scientific ‘stalk ;’ but 
though the blackbird is legitimate game in Portugal, the party 
is too large, the dignity of the occasion too great, for the pur- 
suit of such small deer. Responding to the loud remonstrances 
of every one present, my companion retires from the pursuit, 
while the blackbird takes wing and disappears, with his shrill, 
crowing call. 

In the meantime, a great commotion is taking place in the 
centre of our line; every man shouts out ‘Coelho!’ A rabbit! 
every dog gives tongue, every stick is waved in the air, thumped 
on the ground, or thrown with random aim into the tall under- 
growth. Several guns are fired off. Nothing is hit, not even a 
dog. I observe that the older and more sagacious of the pack, 
when the first frenzy of excitement is over, retire a yard or two 
from the coverts, and watch for what may come out, as a 
terrier watches at a rat-hole. We all run to and fro madly, we 
charge and jostle each other, we scratch our faces in the bushes, 
we entangle our feet in the briars and fall head over heels, we 
yell with excitement, we shout with laughter. 

As yet I have seen nothing ; but presently I make out a little 
animal which I should take for a very large rat, if experience 
did not tell me that it was a full-grown Portuguese rabbit, 
cantering in a leisurely manner towards two gentlemen with 
guns stationed on a neighbouring knoll, the only members of 
our party not in motion. These sportsmen cock their pieces, 
and, aiming apparently at the points of their own boots, fire 
simultaneously. We run up and look to where the ground is 
still smoking, for the body of the rabbit. We find nothing but 
the hole of the burrow over which these gentlemen were mount- 
ing guard, and into which the rabbit has safely escaped. 

We all stop for ten minutes to argue, to recount, and laugh 
over the misadventure, then set off again through the unending 
forest glades. 


After this episode, a boy working at a saw-pit offers to show 
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us a hare half a mile away; we close with his offer, and 
eventually we shoot both hare and boy. The hare we bagged in 
a most literal sense, but the boy we only wounded very slightly— 
so slightly, indeed, that he recovered almost by magic from 
the fearful contortions of face and body which he was making, 
when he was presented with a silver crown, and, on being 
questioned, volunteered to be shot in the same way at the same 
price once a day for the rest of his lifetime. At first, I was 
seriously alarmed by his howls, and some of the eight gentle- 
men with guns who had fired sixteen barrels, more or less, in 
his direction turned pale as possible murderers. The poor boy 
was an outsider, and his interested howls were no test of his 
courage. Jam convinced that no one of our party would have 
made any fuss at all for a pellet or two; indeed, under the 
excitement of the rare appearance of game, the fusillade at these 
hunts is so hot and so irregular that no man who cannot 
trust his nerves under fire should ever join a Portuguese cagada. 
Still it is use and temperament that make men cool; and, well 
as the Portuguese have shown that they can stand fire in more 
serious fields than those of sport, I do not quite think they 
could come up to the equanimity which I have myself seen dis- 
played by an English gamekeeper. 

It is within my knowledge how, in a famous shooting 
county, an under-keeper was placed in the centre of a large 
wood to stop the birds. An Eton boy was among the shooters, 
and getting, as boys will, out of the regular line and coming 
near to where the keeper was posted, he saw, glancing through 
the thick underwood, that person’s brown-gaitered legs. The 
boy, taking them for a hare, fired ; but observing that the beast, 
as he thought, hopped away a short distance unhurt, he loaded 
his single-barrelled gun and fired again, so continuing to load 
and fire in hot haste; the faithful servant dodging about a good 
deal among the bushes, but never actually deserting his post. 
At last the line of shooters and beaters came up :— 

‘Well, gentlemen!’ said the keeper, ‘I’m glad you’ve come 
at last; for the little gentleman have been a-pouring of it into 
me, terrible!’ 

As to the hare of which I said that we bagged her in a very 
literal sense, it happened in this way: we found her on her 
form, and she had not, I am sure, left it two yards before she 
was coursed and caught by the greyhounds, attacked by the 
lurchers, and shot by every one who had a gun; consequently 
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she was killed before she had given any sport whatever. She 
made amends, however, afterwards. Among the pack was an 
ill-looking lurcher, whose bad character had caused remon- 
strances to be addressed to the owner by the other sportsmen. 
‘Coitado! poor dog,’ said his possessor, ‘let him come. He 
will be miserable if we leave him, and howl so that my wife ~ 
will wish herself dead !’ 

He came, and stuck to his master’s heels the whole morning 
in the most exemplary manner. When the hare was killed it 
was his master who carried her, holding her by the hind legs, 
and the dog, seeing his opportunity come, suddenly gripped the 
animal in his teeth, and held on with such force, as his master 
tried to pull it away, that presently the dog was left with the 
head and the master with the body. Other unruly dogs, 
attracted by the noise, seized that part of the hare still held by 
the gentleman, and got it from him, while another detachment 
of the pack pursued the lurcher with the head in his mouth. 
Then began a novel kind of chase, with more shouting and fly- 
ing about of quarter-staves, and laughing and tumbling down. 
Some of us tried to recover the body, some chased the head. 
We were very much out of breath before we again got together 
the two portions of the hare. 

‘ Bring the needle and thread!’ was called out—-+the needle 
and thread! necessities in this kind of sport where the game is 
set upon by such packs. 

They were brought. The decapitated quarry was cleverly 
sewn together, the fur smoothed down, and then gravely im- 
sinuated into a narrow linen bag, also brought for the 
occasion. 

Then we pushed on again, and presently a volley from the 
whole force brought down a red-legged partridge; a little 
further on and the dogs started a fox in a thick piece of gorse. 
We shot him. Another volley at close quarters proved fatal to 
a woodcock, whose long bill was nearly all that remained to 
prove his identity, and the straight shooting of the eight 
gentlemen who had fired. Then came luncheon, and we fought 
all our battles over again, killing the slain many more times 
than thrice. Then we degenerated into politics—local chiefly, 
and election matters, just as we should have done at home. 

Now, I have noticed that Portuguese gentlemen of all 
shades of opinion, when they get together among friends, like 
to talk about and strongly to declaim against the realisation of 
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a certain wild project which is well known to European politi- 
cians as the Iberian Idea—the project, that is, of bringing 
Spain and Portugal together under a single crown. Oddly 
enough, this question is shirked in the Press of the country, 
though liberals and conservatives alike are against it, and, 
indeed, easily worked into a state of patriotic and very natural 
indignation at a mere suggestion of the possibility of such a 
thing. Even the Miguelites, who are still not uncommon 
through the country, though their cause is growing more and 
more a chimera with every year of peace and good government, 
and though their Miguelism now usually sits as lightly upon 
them as did his Jacobitism upon Dr. Johnson—even these, 
professedly unsatisfied men, protest against Iberianism as a 
thing running counter to all the interests, and the aspirations, 
and instincts, and grand traditions of the country. 

The truth about the Iberian idea is, I believe, simply this— 
that the possibility of its realisation is not perhaps quite so 
remote as patriots and outsiders suppose. A large party has 
always desired it in Spain, and, curiously enough, a small one 
even in Portugal. The country itself, however, is too small for 
the unpatriotic, even when swelled by the fools to make a large 
party. Among Continental politicians, the Absolutists, the Ul- 
tramontanes, and the Reds, would each for their own and obvious 
reasons like to see the Iberianism of the Peninsula an accom- 
plished fact. In England, where we know by experience some- 
thing of racial artipathies, no one, I suppose, would desire to 
bring about any such union, or even a federation of Spain and 
Portugal, always excepting the numerically insignificant and 
incurable party among our own countrymen who tried to help 
on Carlism at the expense of toleration and free institutions, 
and who seemed at one time to expect in their unwisdom that 
Iberianism would help on their views. 

The only section of the British public who would actually 
benefit by a realisation of the Iberian idea would be the holders 
of Spanish Stocks. Spanish Three per Cents. would certainly 
go up, and Portuguese as certainly go down. 

After lunch we had better sport and even better amusement 
than before. A brace of woodcocks were brought down and 
cleverly snatched from the ‘devouring dogs.’ A second hare 
got away from the guns, and was run into after a good course. 
Its exceedingly mangled remains were repaired as before, and 
fitted into another little bag. But the several rabbits we came 
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upon gave more occupation and amusement than anything, 
doubling backwards and forwards among dogs and men to the 
most excitingly imminent peril of both. One gentleman, laying 
about him with his quarter-staff in the direction of a passing 
rabbit, struck his best friend so heavy a blow on the ankle that 
he dropped to it, and had to be restored before he could limp 
on with the party. 

Ido not know whether it is that the air of a Portuguese 
autumn day in these great sandy forests of pine or chestnut, 
with their gay undergrowth of aromatic shrubs, is more exhila- 
rating than other air, and peculiarly conducive to a flow of 
good spirits, or whether the good humour and enjoyment come 
from the incidents and circumstances of a Portuguese shooting 
party; certain it is that the thing is enjoyable. In describing 
this particular one, I am not telling of what happened on any 
particular day, or to any particular set of people: I could not 
venture upon such an impertinence to my friends to please any 
reader. It is a general account of a typical cagada; and those 
who know what such a thing is will agree that it is not unfaith- 
ful. In many a one have I joined, and, coming home again, I 
have sometimes compared the day’s sport with one spent in 
English coverts. Here, a pleasant day’s ramble in the forest, 
with not much game indeed in hand at the end of it, but the 
lasting memory of many very surprising and unlooked-for ad- 
ventures and misadventures; there, a return homeward often 
wet through and chilled to the bone, having stood for hours in 
the sleety wind, over the ankles in mud and water, my right 
shoulder stiff and sore from long and monotonous shooting, 
perhaps my host looking black at me for having missed the 
solitary woodcock of the day, or having killed more than my 
allowance of hens. 

When French people wish to say that a party of pleasure 
has been successful, they sum up with the phrase, ‘ Nous avons 
beaucoup vi. I could always have made the same remark after 
a shooting expedition into the woods of Portugal. It is the 
poet Thomson who has said that ‘a serene melancholy is the 
most noble and most’ agreeable situation of the human mind ;’ 
but admitting all the nobility and serene delight of melancholy, 
that mental attitude would be a most difficult one to maintain 
among an enthusiastic and good-humoured party of Portuguese 
sportsmen out for a cacada. 





JOHN LATOUCHE. 











AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE 


OF AN HEIRESS. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


When I would pray and think, I think and pray 

To several subjects : heaven hath my empty words ; 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel. 


THE congregation in Tollamore Church were singing the evening 
hymn, the people gently swaying backwards and forwards like 
trees in a soft breeze. The heads of the village children, who 
sat in the gallery, were inclined to one side as they uttered their 
shrill notes, their eyes listlessly tracing some crack in the old 
walls, or following the movement of a distant bough or bird, 
with features rapt almost to painfulness. 

In front of the children stood a thoughtful young man, 
who was plainly enough the schoolmaster; and his gaze was 
fixed on a remote part of the aisle beneath him. When the 
singing was over, and all had sat down for the sermon, his eyes 
still remained in the same place. There was some excuse for their 
direction, for it was in a straight line forwards; but their fixity 
was only to be explained by some object before them. This was 
a square pew, containing one solitary sitter. But that sitter 
was a young lady, and a very sweet lady was she. 

Afternoon service in Tollamore parish was later than in many 
others in that neighbourhood ; and as the darkness deepened 
during the progress of the sermon, the rector’s pulpit-candles 
shone to the remotest nooks of the building, till at length they 
became the sole lights of the congregation. The lady was the 
single person besides the preacher whose face was turned west- 
wards, the pew that she occupied being the only one in the church 
in which the seat ran all round. She reclined in her corner, her 
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bonnet and dark dress growing by degrees invisible, and at last 
only her upturned face could be discerned, a solitary white spot 
against the black surface of the wainscot. Over her head rose 
a vast marble monument, erected to the memory of her ancestors, 
male and female ; for she was one of high standing in that parish. 
The design consisted of a winged skull and two cherubim, sup- 
porting a pair of tall Corinthian columns, between which spread 
a broad slab, containing the roll of ancient names, lineages, and 
deeds, and surmounted by a pediment, with the crest of the 
family at its apex. 

As the youthful schoolmaster gazed, and all these details 
became dimmer, her face was modified in his fancy, till it seemed 
almost to resemble the carved marble skull immediately above her 
head. The thought was unpleasant enough to arouse him from his 
half-dreamy state, and he entered on rational considerations of 
what a vast gulf lay between that lady and himself, what a 
troublesome world it was to live in where such divisions could 
exist, and how painful was the evil when a man of his unequal 
history was possessed of a keen susceptibility. 

Now a close observer, who should have happened to be near 
the large pew, might have noticed before the light got low that 
the interested gaze of the young man had been returned from 
time to time by the young lady, although he, towards whom her 
glances were directed, did not perceive the fact. It would have 
been guessed that something in the past was common to both, 
notwithstanding their difference in social standing. What that 
was may be related in a few words. 

One day in the previous week there had been some excite- 
ment in the parish on account of the introduction upon the farm 
of a steam threshing-machine for the first time, the date of 
these events being some thirty years ago. The machine had 
been hired by a farmer who was a relative of the schoolmaster’s, 
and when it was set going all the people round about came to 
see it work. It was fixed in the corner of a field near the main 
road, and in the afternoon a passing carriage stopped outside the 
hedge. The steps were let down, and Miss Geraldine Allenville, 
the young woman whom we have seen sitting in the church pew, 
came through the gate of the field towards the engine. At that 
hour most of the villagers had been to the spot, had gratified 
their curiosity, and afterwards gone home again; so that there 
were only now left standing beside the engine the engine-man, 
the farmer, and the young schoolmaster, who had come like the 
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rest. The labourers were at the other part of the machine, 
under the cornstack some distance off. 

The girl looked with interest at the whizzing wheels, asked 
questions of the old farmer, and remained in conversation with 
him for some time, the schoolmaster standing a few paces dis- 
tant, and looking more or less towards her. Suddenly the 
expression of his face changed to one of horror; he was by her 
side in a moment, and, seizing hold of her, he swung her round 
by the arm to a distance of several feet. 

In speaking to the farmer she had inadvertently stepped 
backwards, and had drawn so near to the band which ran from 
the engine to the drum of the thresher that in another moment 
her dress must have been caught, and she would have been 
whirled round the wheel as a mangled carcase. As soon as the 
meaning of the young man’s act was understood by her she 
turned deadly pale and nearly fainted. When she was well 
enough to walk, the two men led her to the carriage, which had 
been standing outside the hedge all the time. 

‘You have saved me from a ghastly death !’ the agitated girl 
murmured to the schoolmaster. ‘Oh! I can never forget it!’ 
and then she sank into the carriage and was driven away. 

On account of this the schoolmaster had been invited to 
Tollamore House to explain the incident to the Squire, the 
young lady’s only living parent. Mr. Allenville thanked her 
preserver, inquired the history of his late father, a painter of 
good family, but unfortunate and improvident ; and finally told 
his visitor that, if he were fond of study, the library of the house 
was at his service. Geraldine herself had spoken very impul- 
sively to the youns man—almost, indeed, with imprudent 
warmth—and his tender interest in her during the church service 
was the result of the sympathy she had shown. 

And thus did an emotion, which became this man’s sole 
motive power through many following years, first: arise and 
establish itself. Only once more did she lift her eyes to where 
he sat, and it was when they all stood up before leaving. This 
time he noticed the glance. Her look of recognition led his 
feelings onward yet another stage. Admiration grew to be 
attachment ; he even wished that he might own her, not exactly 
as a wife, but as a being superior to himself—in the sense in 
which a servant may be said to own a master. He would have 
cared to possess her in order to exhibit her glories to the world, 
and he scarcely even thought of her ever loving him. 
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There were two other stages in his course of love, but they 
were not reached till some time after to-day. The first was a 
change from this proud desire to a longing to cherish. The last 
stage, later still, was when her very defects became rallying- 
points for defence, when every one of his senses became special 
pleaders for her; and that not through blindness, but from a 
tender inability to do aught else than defend her against all the 
world. 


CHAPTER II. 


She was active, stirring, all fire— 
Could not rest, could not tire— 

Never in all the world such an one ! 
And here was plenty to be done, 

And she that could do it, great or small, 
She was to do nothing at all, 


Five mornings later the same young man was looking out of the 
window of Tollamore village school in a fixed and absent manner. 
The weather was exceptionally mild, though scarcely to the 
degree which would have justified his airy situation at such a 
month of the year. A hazy light spread through the air, the 
landscape on which his eyes were resting being enlivened and lit 
up by the spirit of an unseen sun rather than by its direct rays. 
Every sound could be heard for miles. There was a great crow- 
ing of cocks, bleating of sheep, and cawing of rooks, which 
proceeded from all points of the compass, rising and falling as 
the origin of each sound was near or far away. There were also 
audible the voices of people in the village, interspersed with 
hearty laughs, the bell of a distant flock of sheep, a robin close 
at hand, vehicles in the neighbouring roads and lanes. One of 
these latter noises grew gradually more distinct, and proved 
itself to be rapidly nearing the school. The listener blushed as 
he heard it. : 

‘ Suppose it should be!’ he said to himself. 

He had said the same thing at every such noise that he had 
heard during the foregoing week, and had been mistaken in his 
hope. But. this time a certain carriage did appear in answer to 
his expectation. He came from the window hastily ; and in a 
minute a footman knocked and opened the school door. 

‘ Miss Allenville wishes to speak to you, Mr. Mayne.’ 

The schoolmaster went to the porch—he was a very young 
man to be called a schoolmaster—his heart beating with excite- 
ment. 
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‘Good morning,’ she said, with a confident yet girlish smile. 
¢ My father expects me to inquire into the school arrangements, 
and I wish to do so on my own account as well. May I come 
in ?’ 

She entered as she spoke, telling the coachman to drive to 
the village on some errand, and call for her in half an hour. 

Mayne could have wished that she had not been so thoroughly 
free from all apparent consciousness of the event of the previous 
week, of the fact that he was considerably more of a man than 
the small persons by whom the apartment was mainly filled, and | 
that he was as nearly as possible at her own level in age, as wide | 
in sympathies, and possibly more inflammable in heart. But 
he soon found that a sort of fear to entrust her voice with the 
subject of that link between them was what restrained her. 
When he had explained a few details of routine she moved away 
from him round the school. 

He turned and looked at her as she stood among the children. 
To his eyes her beauty was indescribable. Before he had met 
her he had scarcely believed that any woman in the world could 
be so lovely. The clear, deep eyes, full of all tender expressions ; 
the fresh, subtly-curved cheek, changing its tones of red with 
the fluctuation of each thought; the ripe tint of her delicate 
mouth, and the indefinable line where lip met lip; the noble 
bend of her neck, the wavy lengths of her dark brown hair, the 
soft motions of her bosom when she breathed, the light fall of her 
little feet, the elegant contrivances of her attire, all struck him 
as something he had dreamed of and was not actually seeing. | 
Geraldine Allenville was, in truth, very beautiful; she was a | 
girl such as his eyes had never elsewhere beheld; and her 
presence here before his face kept up a sharp struggle of sweet 
and bitter within him. 

He had thought at first that the flush on her face was caused 
by the fresh air of the morning; but, as it quickly changed to 
a lesser hue, it occurred to Mayne that it might after all have 
arisen from shyness at meeting him after her narrow escape. 
Be that as it might, their conversation, which at first consisted 
of bald sentences, divided by wide intervals of time, became 
more frequent, and at last continuous. He was painfully soon 
convinced that her tongue would never have run so easily as it 
did had it not been that she thought him a person on whom she 
could vent her ideas without reflection or punctiliousness—a 
thought, perhaps, expressed to herself by such words as, ‘I will 
say what I like to him, for he is only our schoolmaster.’ 
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¢ And you have chosen to keep a school,’ she went on, with 
a shade of mischievousness in her tone, looking at him as if she 
thought that, had she been a man capable of saving people’s 
lives, she would have done something much better than teach- 
ing. She was so young as to habitually think thus of other 
person’s courses. 

‘No,’ he said, simply; ‘I don’t choose to keep a school in the 
sense you mean, choosing it from a host of pursuits, all equally 
possible.’ 

‘How came you here, thgn ?’ 

‘I fear more by chance than by aim.’ 

‘Then you are not very ambitious ?’ 

‘I have my ambitions, such as they are.’ 

‘I thought so. Everybody has nowadays. But itis a better 
thing not to be too ambitious, J think.’ 

‘If we value ease of mind, and take an economist’s view of 
our term of life, it may be a better thing.’ 

Having been tempted, by his unexpectedly cultivated manner 
of speaking, to say more than she had meant to say, she found 
it embarrassing either to break off or to say more, and in her 
doubt she stooped to kiss a little girl. 

¢ Although I spoke lightly of ambition,’ she observed, without 
turning to him, ‘and said that easy happiness was worth most, I 
could defend ambition very well, and in the only pleasant way.’ 

‘And that way?’ 

‘On the broad ground of the loveliness of any dream about 
future triumphs. In looking back there is a pleasure in con- 
templating a time when some attractive thing of the future 
appeared possible, even though it never came to pass.’ 

Mayne was puzzled to hear her talk in this tone of maturity. 
That such questions of success and failure should have occupied 
his own mind seemed natural, for they had been forced upon 
him by the difficulties he had encountered in his pursuit of a 
career. He was not just then aware how very unpractical the 
knowledge of this sage lady of seventeen really was; that it was 
merely caught up by intercommunication with people of culture 
and experience, who talked before her of their theories and 
beliefs till she insensibly acquired their tongue. ; : 

The carriage was heard coming up the road. Mayne gave 
her the list of the children, their ages, and other particulars 
which she had called for, and she turned to go out. Not aword 
had been said about the incident by the threshing-machine, 
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though each one could see that it was constantly in the other’s 
thoughts. The roll of the wheels may or may not have reminded 
her of her position in relation to him. She said, bowing, and 
in a somewhat more distant tone: ‘ We shall all be glad to learn 
that our schoolmaster is so—nice; such a philosopher.’ But, 
rather surprised at her own cruelty in uttering the latter words, 
she added one of the sweetest laughs that ever came from lips, 
and said, in gentlest tones, ‘Good morning; I shall always 
remember what you did forme. Oh! it makes me sick to think 
of that moment. I came on purpose to thank you again, but 
I could not say it till now !’ 

Mayne’s heart, which had felt the rebuff, came round to her 
with a rush; he could have almost forgiven her for physically 
wounding him if she had asked him in such a tone not to notice 
it. He watched her out of sight, thinking in rather a melan- 
choly mood how time would absorb all her beauty, as the growing 
distance between them absorbed her form. He then went in, 
and endeavoured to recall every word that he had said to her, 
troubling and racking his mind to the utmost of his ability 
about his imagined faults of manner. He remembered that he 
had used the indicative mood instead of the proper subjective 
in a certain phrase. He had given her to understand that an 
old idea he had made use of was his own, and so on through 
other particulars, each of which was an item of misery. 

The place and the manner of her sitting were defined by the 
position of her chair, and by the books, maps, and prints scat- 
tered round it. Her‘I shall always remember,’ he repeated to 
himself, aye, a hundred times; and though he knew the plain 
import of the words, he could not help toying with them, look- 
ing at them from all points, and investing them with extra- 
ordinary meanings. 


CHAPTER III. 


But what is this? I turn about 
And find a trouble in thine eye. 


Eq@pert Mayne, though at present filling the office of village 

schoolmaster, had been intended for a less narrow path. His 

position at this time was entirely owing to the death of his 

father in embarrassed circumstances two years before. Mr. 

Mayne had been a landscape and animal painter, and had settled 

in the village in early manhood, where he set about improving 
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his prospects by marrying a small farmer’s daughter.. The son 
had been sent away from home at an early age to a good school, 
and had returned at seventeen to enter upon some professional 
life or other. But his father’s health was at this time declining, 
and when the painter died, a year and a half later, nothing had 
been done for Egbert. He was now living with his maternal 
erandfather, Richard Broadford, the farmer, who was a tenant 
of Squire Allenville’s. Egbert’s ideas did not incline to painting, 
but he had ambitious notions of adopting a literary profession, 
or entering the Church, or doing something congenial to his 
tastes whenever he could set about it. But first it was neces- 
sary to read, mark, learn, and look around him; and, a master 
being temporarily required for the school until such time as it 
should be placed under Government inspection, he stepped in 
and made use of the occupation as a stop-gap for a while. 

He lived in his grandfather’s farmhouse, walking backwards 

and forwards to the school every day, in order that the old man, 
who would otherwise be living quite alone, might have the 
benefit of his society during the long winter evenings. Egbert 
was much attached to his grandfather, and so, indeed, were all 
who knew him. The old farmer’s amiable disposition and kind- 
liness of heart, while they had hindered him from enriching 
himself one shilling during the course of a long and laborious 
life, had also kept him clear of every arrow of antagonism. The 
house in which he lived was the same that he had been born in, 
and was almost a part of himself. It had been built by his 
father’s father; but on the dropping of the lives for which it was 
held, some twenty years earlier, it had lapsed to the Squire. 
_. Richard Broadford was not, however, dispossessed: after his 
father’s death the family had continued as before in the house 
and farm, but as yearly tenants. It was much to Broadford’s 
delight, for his pain at the thought of parting from those old 
sticks and stones of his ancestors, before it had been known if 
the tenure could be continued, was real and great. 

On the evening of the day on which Miss Allenville called 
at the school Egbert returned to the farmhouse as usual. He 
found his grandfather sitting with his hands on his knees, and 
showing by his countenance that something had happened to 
disturb him greatly. Egbert looked at him inquiringly, and 
with some misgiving. 

‘I have got to go at last, Egbert,’ he said, in a tone in- 
tended to be stoical, but far from it. ‘He is my enemy after all.’ 
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© Who ?’ said Mayne. 

‘The Squire. He’s going to take seventy acres of neighbour 
Greenman’s farm to enlarge the park ; and Greenman’s acreage 
is to be made up to him, and more, by throwing my farm in 
with his. Yes, that’s what the Squire is going to have done. 
... Well, I thought to have died here; but ’tisn’t to be.’ 

He looked as helpless as a child, for age had weakened him. 
Egbert endeavoured to cheer him a little, and vexed as the 
young man was, he thought there might yet be some means of 
tiding over this difficulty. ‘Mr. Allenville wants seventy acres 
more in his park, does he?’ he echoed mechanically. ‘ Why 
can’t it be taken entirely out of Greenman’s farm? His is 
big enough, Heaven knows; and your hundred acres might be 
left you in peace.’ 

‘Well mayest say so! Oh, it is because he is tired of seeing 
old-fashioned farming like mine. He likes the young generation’s 
system best, I suppose.’ 

‘If I had only known this this afternoon,’ Egbert said. 

‘You could have done nothing.’ 

‘Perhaps not.’ Egbert was, however, thinking that he would 
have mentioned the matter to his visitor, and told her such cir- 
cumstances as would have enlisted her sympathies in the case. . 

‘I thought it would come to this, said old Richard, vehe- 
mently. ‘The present Squire Allenville has never been any real 
friend tome. It was only through his wife that I have stayed 
here so long. If it hadn’t been for her, we should have gone 
the very year that my poor father died, and the house fell into 
hand. I wish we had now. You see, now she’s dead, there’s 
nobody to counteract him in his schemes; and so I am to be 
swept away.’ 

They talked on thus, and by bed-time the old man was in 
better spirits. But the subject did not cease to occupy Egbert’s 
mind, and that anxiously. Were the house and farm which his 
grandfather had occupied so long to be taken away, Egbert 
_ knew it would affect his life to a degree out of all proportion 
to the seriousness of the event. The transplanting of old 
people is like the transplanting of old trees; a twelvemonth 
usually sees them wither and die away. 

The next day proved that his anticipations were likely to be 
correct, his grandfather being so disturbed that he could scarcely 
eat or drink. The remainder of the week passed in just the 
same way. Nothing now occupied Egbert’s mind but a longing 
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to see Miss Allenville. To see her would be bliss; to ask her 
if anything could be done by which his grandfather might 
retain the farm and premises would be nothing but duty. His 
hope of good results from the course was based on the know- 
ledge that Allenville, cold and hard as he was, had some con- 
siderable affection for or pride in his daughter, and that thus 
she might influence him. 

It was not likely that she would call at the school for a week 
or two at least, and Mayne therefore tried to meet with her 
elsewhere. One morning early he was returning from the re- 
mote hamlet of Hawksgate, on the further side of the parish, 
and the nearest way to the school was across the park. He read 
as he walked, as was customary with him, though at present 
his thoughts wandered incessantly. The path took him through 
a shrubbery running close up to a remote wing of the mansion. 
Nobody seemed to be stirring in that quarter, till, turning an 
angle, he saw Geraldine’s own graceful figure close at hand, 
robed in fur, and standing at ease outside an open French case- 
ment. 

She was startled by his sudden appearance, but her face 
soon betrayed a sympathetic remembrance of him. Egbert 
scarcely knew whether to stop or to walk on, when, casting her 
eyes upon his book, she said, ‘ Don’t let me interrupt your 
reading.’ 

‘I am glad to have > he stammered, and for the moment 
could get no farther. His nervousness encouraged her to con- 
tinue. ‘ What are you reading?’ she said. 

The book was, as may possibly be supposed by those who 
know the mood inspired by hopeless attachments, ‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ a poem which at that date had never been 
surpassed in congeniality to the minds of young persons in the 
full fever of virulent love. He was rather reluctant to let her 
know this ; but as the inquiry afforded him an opening for con- 
versation he held out the book, and her eye glanced over the 
page. 3 

‘Oh, thank you,’ she said hastily, ‘I ought not to have asked 
that—only I am interested always in books. Is your grand- 
father quite well, Mr. Mayne? I saw him yesterday, and thought 
he seemed to be not in such good health as usual.’ 

‘His mind is disturbed,’ said Egbert. 

‘Indeed, why is that ?’ 

‘It is on account of his having to leave the farm. He is 
old, and was born in that house.’ 
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‘Ah, yes, I have heard something of that,’ she said with a 
slightly regretful look. ‘Mr. Allenville has decided to enlarge 
the park. Born in the house was he?’ 

‘Yes. His father built it. May I ask your opinion on the 
point, Miss Allenville? Don’t you think it would be possible 
to enlarge the park without taking my grandfather’s farm? 
Greenman has already five hundred acres.’ 

She was perplexed how to reply, and evading the question 
said, ‘ Your grandfather much wishes to stay ?’ 

‘He does, intensely—more than you can believe or think. 
But he will not ask to be let remain. I dread the effect of 
leaving upon him. If it were possible to contrive that he 
should not be turned out I should be grateful indeed.’ 

‘I—TI will do all I can that things may remain as they are,’ 
she said with a deepened colour. ‘In fact, I am almost certain 
that he will not have to go, since it is so painful to him,’ she 
added in the sanguine tones of a child. ‘ My father could not 
have known that his mind was so bent on staying.’ 

Here the conversation ended, and Egbert went on with a 
lightened heart. Whether his pleasure arose entirely from 
having done his grandfather a good turn, or from the mere 
sensation of having been near her, he himself could hardly have 


determined. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Oh, for my sake, do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deed 
That did not better for my life provide. 


Now commenced a period during which Egbert Mayne’s emo- 
tions burnt in a more unreasoning and wilder worship than at 
any other time in his life. The great condition of idealisation 
in love was present here, that of an association in which, through 
difference in rank, the petty human elements that enter so 
largely into life are kept entirely out of sight, and there is 
hardly awakened in the man’s mind a thought that they apper- 
tain to her at all. 

He deviated frequently from his daily track to the spot 
where the last meeting had been, till, on the fourth morning 


‘after, he saw her there again; but she let him pass that time 


with a bare recognition. Two days later the carriage drove 
down the lane to the village as he was walking away. When 
they met she told the coachman to stop. 
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‘Tam glad to tell you that your grandfather may be per- — 


fectly easy about the house and farm,’ she said; as if she took 
unfeigned pleasure in saying it. ‘The question of altering the 
park is postponed indefinitely. I have resisted it: I could do 
no less for one who did so much for me.’ 

‘Thank you very warmly,’ said Egbert so earnestly, that she 
blushed crimson as the carriage rolled away. 

The spring drew on, and he saw and spoke with her several 
times. In truth he walked abroad much more than had been 
usual with him formerly, searching in all directions for her form. 
Had she not been unreflcting and impressionable—had not her 
life dragged on as uneventfully as that of one in gaol, through 
her residing in a great house with no companion but an unde- 
monstrative father; and, above all, had not Egbert been a 
singularly engaging young man of that distracting order of 
beauty which grows upon the feminine gazer with every glance, 
this tender waylaying would have made little difference to any- 
body. But such was not the case. In return for Egbert’s pre- 
sence of mind at the threshing she had done him a kindness, 
and the pleasure that she took in the act shed an added interest 
upon the object of it. Thus, on both sides it had happened 
that a deed of solicitude casually performed gave each doer a 
sense of proprietorship in its recipient, and a wish still further 
to establish that position by other deeds of the same sort. 

To still further kindle Geraldine’s indiscreet interest in him, 
Egbert’s devotion became perceptible ere long even to her inex- 
perienced eyes; and it was like a new world to the young girl. 
At first she was. almost frightened at the novelty of the thing. 
Then the fascination of the discovery caused her ready, receptive 
heart to palpitate in an ungovernable manner whenever he came 
near her. She was not quite in love herself, but she was so 
moved by the circumstance of her deliverer being in love, that 
she could think of nothing else. His appearing at odd places 
startled her; and yet she rather liked that kind of startling. 
Too often her eyes rested on his face; too often her thoughts 
surrounded his figure and dwelt on his conversation. 

One day, when they met on a bridge, they did not part till 
after a long and interesting conversation on books, in which 
many opinions of Mayne’s (crude and unformed enough, it 
must be owned) that happened to take her fancy, set her glow- 
ing with ardour to unfold her own. _ 

After any such meeting as this, Egbert would go home and 
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think for hours of her little remarks and movements. The day 
and minute of every accidental rencounter became registered in 
his mind with the indelibility of ink. Years afterwards he 
could recall at a moment’s notice that he saw her at eleven 
o'clock on the third of April, a Sunday; at four on Tuesday, 
the twelfth ; at a quarter to six on Thursday, the twenty-eighth; 
that on the ninth it rained at a quarter past two, when she was 
walking up the avenue; that on the seventeenth the grass was 


_ rather too wet for a lady’s feet; and other calendrical and 


meteorological facts of no value whatever either to science or 
history. 

On a Tuesday evening, when they had had several conversa- 
tions out of doors, and when a passionate liking for his society 
was creeping over the reckless though pure girl, slowly, in- 
sidiously, and surely, like ripeness over fruit, she further com- 
mitted herself by coming alone to the school. <A heavy rain 
had threatened to fall all the afternoon, and just as she entered © 
it began. School hours were at that moment over, but he 
waited a few moments before dismissing the children, to see if 
the storm would clear up. After looking round at the classes, 
and making sundry inquiries of the little ones in the usual 
manner of ladies who patronise a school, she came up to him. 

‘I listened outside before I came in. It wasa great pleasure 
to hear the voices—three classes reading at three paces.’ She 
continued with a laugh: ‘There was a rough treble voice 
bowling easily along, an ambling sweet voice earnest about fishes 
in the sea, and a shrill voice spelling out letter by letter. Then 
there was a shuffling of feet—then you sang. It seemed quite 
a little poem.’ | 

‘Yes,’ Egbert said. ‘But perhaps, like many poems, it was 
hard prose to the originators.’ 

She remained thinking, and Mayne looked out at the weather. 
Judging from the sky and wind that there was no likelihood of 
a change that night, he proceeded to let the children go. Miss 
Allenvilie assisted in wrapping up as many of them as possible 
in the old coats and other apparel which Egbert kept by him 
for the purpose. But she touched both clothes and children 
rather gingerly, and as if she did not much like the contact. 

EKgbert’s sentiments towards her that evening were vehement 
and curious. Much as he loved her, his liking for the peasantry 
about him—his mother’s ancestry—caused him sometimes a 
twinge of self-reproach for thinking of her so exclusively, 
and nearly forgetting all his old acquaintance, neighbours, and 
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his grandfather’s familiar friends, with their rough but honest 
ways. To further complicate his feelings to-night there was 
the sight, on the one hand, of the young lady with her warm 
rich dress and glowing future, and on the other of the weak little 
boys and girls—some only five years old, and none more than 
twelve, going off in their different directions in the pelting 
rain, some for a walk of more than two miles, with the certainty 
of being drenched to the skin, and with no change of clothes 
when they reached their home. He watched the rain spots 
thickening upon the faded frocks, worn-out tippets, yellow straw 
hats and bonnets, and coarse pinafores of his unprotected little 
flock as they walked down the path, and was thereby reminded 
of the hopelessness of his attachment, by perceiving how much 
more nearly akin was his lot to theirs than to hers. 

Miss Allenville, too, was looking at the children, and un- 


fortunately she chanced to say, as they toddled off, ‘ Poor 


little wretches !’ 

A sort of despairing irritation at her remoteness from his 
plane, as implied by her pitying the children so unmercifully, 
impelled him to remark, ‘Say poor little children, madam.’ 

She was silent—awkwardly silent. 

‘I suppose I must walk home,’ she said, when about half a 
minute had passed. ‘ Nobody knows where I am, and the car- 
riage may not find me for hours.’ 

‘Tl go for the carriage,’ said Egbert readily. 

But he did not move. While she had been speaking, there 
had grown up in him a conviction that these opportunities of 
seeing her would soon necessarily cease. She would get older, 
and would perceive the incorrectness of being on intimate terms 
with him merely because he had snatched her from danger. 
He would have to engage in a more active career, and go away. 
Such ideas brought on an irresistible climax to an intense and 
long-felt desire. He had just reached that point in the action 
of passion upon mind at which it masters judgment. 

It was almost dark in the room, by reason of the heavy 
clouds and the nearness of the night. But the fire had just 
flamed up brightly in the grate, ana it threw her face and form 
into ruddy relief against the grey wall behind. 

Suddenly rushing towards her, he seized her hand before she 
comprehended his intention, kissed it tenderly, and clasped her 
in his arms. Her soft body yielded like wool under his embrace. 
As suddenly releasing her he turned, and went back to the other 
end of the room. | 
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Egbert’s feeling as he retired was that he had committed a 
crime. The madness of the action was apparent to him almost 
before it was completed. There seemed not a single thing left 
for him to do, but to go into life-long banishment for such 
sacrilege. He faced round and regarded her. Her features 
were not visible enough to judge of their expression. All that 
he could discern through the dimness and his own agitation 
was that for some time she remained quite motionless. Her 
state was probably one of suspension; as with Ulysses before 
Melanthus, she may have— 

Entertained a breast 
That in the strife of all extremes did rest. 


In one, two, or five minutes—neither of them ever knew 
exactly how long—apparently without the motion of a limb, she 
glided noiselessly to the door and vanished. 

Egbert leant himself against the wall, almost distracted. 
He could see absolutely no limit to the harm that he had done 
by his wild and unreasoning folly. ‘Am I aman to thus ill- 
treat the loveliest girl that ever was born? Sweet injured 
creature—how she will hate me!’ These were some of. the 
expressions that he murmured in the twilight of that lonely 
room. 

Then he said that she certainly had encouraged him, which, 
unfortunately for her, was only too true. She had seen that 
he was always in search of her, and she did not put herself out 
of his way. He was sure that she liked him to admire her. 
‘Yet, no,’ he murmured, ‘I will not excuse myself at all.’ 

The night passed away miserably. One conviction by degrees 
overruled all the rest in his mind—that if she knew precisely 
how pure had been his longing towards her, she could not think 
badly of him. His reflections resulted in a resolve to get an 
interview with her, and make his defence and explanation in 
full. The decision come to, his impatience could scarcely pre- 
serve him from rushing to Tollamore House that very daybreak, 
and trying to get into her presence, though it was the likeliest 
of suppositions that she would never see him. 

Every spare minute of the following days he hovered round 
the house, in hope of getting a glimpse of her; but not once 
did she make herself visible. He delayed taking the extreme 
step of calling, till the hour came when he could delay no ~ 
longer. On a certain day he rang the bell with a mild air, and 
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disguised his feelings by looking as if he wished to speak to her 
merely on copy-books, slates, and other school matters, the 
school being professedly her hobby. He was told that Miss 
Allenville had gone on a visit to some relatives thirty-five miles 
off, and that she would probably not return for a month. 

As there was no help for it, Egbert settled down to wait as 
he best could, not without many misgivings lest his rash action, 
which a prompt explanation might have toned down and excused, 
would now be the cause of a total estrangement between them, 
so that nothing would restore him to the place he had formerly 
held in her estimation. That she had ever seriously loved him 
he did not hope or dream; but it was intense pain to him to be 
out of her favour. 


CHAPTER V. 


So I soberly laid my last plan 

To extinguish the man, 

Round his creep-hole, with never a break 
Ran my fires for his sake ; 

Over head did my thunder combine 
With my underground mine: 

Till 1 looked from my labour content 

To enjoy the event. 

When sudden—how think ye the end? 


A WEEK after the crisis mentioned above, it was secretly whis- 
pered to Egbert’s grandfather that the park enlargement scheme 
was after all to be proceeded with; that Miss Allenville was 
extremely anxious to have it put in hand as soon as possible. 
Farmer Broadford’s farm was to be added to Greenman’s, as 
originally intended, and the old house that Broadford lived in 
was to be pulled down as an encumbrance. | 

‘It is she this time!’ murmured Egbert, gloomily. ‘ Then I 
did offend her, and mortify her; and she is resentful.’ 

The excitement of his grandfather again caused him much 
alarm, and even remorse. Such was the responsiveness of the 
farmer’s physical to his mental state that in the course of a week 
his usual health failed, and his gloominess of mind was followed 
by dimness of sight and giddiness. By much persuasion Egbert 
induced him to stay at home for a day or two; but indoors he 
- was the most restless of creatures, through not being able to 
engage in the pursuits to which he had been accustomed from 
his boyhood. He walked up and down, looking wistfully out of 
the window, shifting the positions of books and chairs, and 
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putting them back again, opening his desk and shutting it after 
a vacant look at the papers, saying he should never get settled 
in another farm at his time of life, and evincing all the symptoms 
of nervousness and excitability. 

Meanwhile Egbert anxiously awaited Miss Allenville’s return, 
more resolved than ever to obtain audience of her, and beg her 
not to visit — an unoffending old man the consequences of 
a young one’s folly. Any retaliation upon himself he would 
accept willingly, and own to be well deserved. 

At length, by making off-hand inquiries (for he dared not ask 
directly for her again) he learnt that she was to be at home on 
the Thursday. The following Friday and Saturday he kept a 
sharp look-out; and, when lingering in the park for at least the 
tenth time in that half-week, a sudden rise in the ground 
revealed her coming along the path. 

Egbert stayed his advance, in order that, if she really 
objected to see him, she might easily strike off into a side 
or turn back. 

She did not accept the alternatives, but came straight on to 
where he lingered, averting her face waywardly as she approached. 
When she was within a few steps of him he could see that the 
trimmings of her dress trembled like leaves. He cleared his 
dry throat to speak. 

‘Miss Allenville,’ he said, humbly taking off his hat, ‘I 
should be glad to say one word to you, if I may.’ 

She looked at him for just one moment, but said nothing ; 
and he could see that the expression of her face was flushed, and 
her mood skittish. The place they were standing in was a re- 
mote nook, hidden by the trunks and boughs, so that he could 
afford to give her plenty of time, for there was no fear of their 
being observed or overheard. Indeed, knowing that she often 
walked that way, Egbert had previously surveyed the spot and 
thought it suitable for the occasion, much as Wellington ante- 
cedently surveyed the field of Waterloo. 

Here the young man began his pleading speech to her. He 
dilated upon his sensations when first he saw her; and as he 
became warmed by his oratory he spoke of all his inmost 
perturbations on her account without the slightest reserve. 
He related with much natural eloquence how he had tried over 
and over again not to love her, and how he had loved her in 
spite of that trying; of his intention never to reveal his passion, 
till their situation on that rainy evening prompted the impulse 
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which ended in that irreverent action of his; and earnestly 
asked her to forgive him—not for his feelings, since they were 
his own to commend or blame—but for the way in which he 
testified of them to one so cultivated and so beautiful. 

Egbert was flushed and excited by the time that he reached 
this point in his tale. | 

Her eyes were fixed on the grass ; and then a tear stole quietly 
from its corner, and wandered down her cheek. She tried to say 
something, but her usually adroit tongue was unequal to the 
task. Ultimately she glanced at him, and murmured, ‘I forgive 
you;’ but so inaudibly, that he only recognised the words by 
their shape upon her lips. 

She looked not much more than a child now, and Egbert 
thought with sadness that her tear and her words were perhaps 
but the result, the one of a transitory sympathy, the other of a 
desire to escape. They stood silent for some seconds, and the 
dressing-bell of the house began ringing. Turning slowly away 
without another word she hastened out of his sight. 

When Egbert reached home some of his grandfather’s old 
friends were gathered there,sympathising with him on the removal 
he would have to submit to if report spoke truly. Their sympathy 
was rather more for him to bear than their indifference; and as 
Egbert looked at the old man’s bent figure, and at the expression 
of his face, denoting a wish to sink under the earth, out of sight 
and out of trouble, he was greatly depressed, and he said in- 
wardly, ‘ What a fool I was to ask forgiveness of a woman who 
can torture my only relative like this! Why do I feel her to be 
glorious? Oh that I had never seen her!’ 

The next day was Sunday, and his grandfather being too un- 
well to go out, Egbert went to the evening service alone. When 
it was over, the rector detained him in the churchyard to say a 
few words about the next week’s undertakings. This was soon 
done, and Egbert turned back to leave the now empty church- 
yard. Passing the porch he saw Miss Allenville coming out of 
the door. 

Egbert said nothing, for he knew not what to say; but she 
spoke. ‘Ah, Mr. Mayne, how beautiful the west sky looks! It 
is the finest sunset we have had this spring.’ 

‘It is very beautiful,’ he replied, without looking westward 
a single degree. ‘ Miss Allenville,’ he said reproachfully, ‘ you 
might just have thought whether, for the sake of reaching one 
guilty person, it was worth while to deeply wound an old man,’ 
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‘IT do not allow you to say that,’ she answered with proud 
quickness. ‘ Still, I will listen just this once.’ 

‘Are you glad you asserted your superiority to me by putting 
in motion again that scheme for turning him out ?’ 

‘I merely left off hindering it,’ she said. 

‘Well, we shall go now,’ continued Egbert, ‘ and make room 
for newer people. I hope you forgive what caused it all.’ 

‘You talk in that strain to make me feel regrets; and you 
think that because you are read in a few books you may say or 
do anything.’ 

‘No, no. That’s unfair.’ 

‘I will try to alter it—that your grandfather may not leave. 
Say that you forgive me for thinking he and yourself had better 
leave—as I forgive you for what you did. But remember, 
nothing of that sort ever again.’ 

‘Forgive you? Oh, Miss Allenville!’ said he in a wild 
whisper, ‘I wish you had sinned a hundred times as much, that 
I might show how readily I can forgive all.’ 

She had looked as if she would have held out her hand; but, 
for some reason or other, directly he had spoken with emotion it 
was not so well for him as when he had spoken to wound her. 
She passed on silently, and entered the private gate to the house. 

A day or two after this, about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and whilst Egbert was giving a lesson in geography, a lad burst 
into the school with the tidings that Farmer Broadford had fallen 
from a corn-stack they were threshing, and hurt himself severely. 

The boy had borrowed a horse to come with, and Mayne at 
once made him gallop off with it for a doctor. Dismissing 
the children, the young man ran home full of forebodings. He 
found his relative in a chair, held up by two of his labouring- 
men. He was put to bed, and seeing how pale he was, Egbert 
gave him a little wine, and bathed the parts which had been 
bruised by the fall. 

Egbert had at first been the more troubled at the event 
through believing that his grandfather’s fall was the result of 
his low spirits and mental uneasiness; and he blamed himself 
for letting so infirm a man go out upon the farm till quite 
recovered. But it turned out that the actual cause of the 
accident was the breaking of the ladder that he had been 
standing on. When the surgeon had seen him he said that the 
external bruises were mere trifles; but that the shock had been 


great, and had produced internal injuries highly dangerous to a 
man in that stage of life. 
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His grandson was of opinion in later years that the fall only 
hastened by a few months a dissolution which would soon have 
taken place under any circumstances, from the natural decay of 
the old man’s constitution, His pulse grew feeble and his voice 
weak, but he continued in a comparatively firm state of mind 
for some days, during which he talked to Egbert a great deal. 

Egbert trusted that the illness would soon pass away; his 
anxiety for his grandfather was great. When he was gone not 
one of the family would be left but himself. But in spite of 
hope the younger man perceived that death was really at hand. 
And now arose a question. It was certainly a time to make 
confidences, if they were ever to be made; should he, then, tell 
his grandfather, who knew the Allenvilles so well, of his love for 
Geraldine? At one moment it seemed duty; at another it 
seemed a graceful act, to say the least. 

Yet Egbert might never have uttered a word but for a re- 
mark of his grandfather’s which led up to the very point. He 
was speaking of the farm and of the Squire, and thence he 
went on to the daughter. 

‘She, too,’ he said, ‘seems to have that reckless spirit which 
was in her mother’s family, and ruined her mother’s father at 
the gaming table, though she’s too young to show much of it 
yet.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Egbert fervently. 

‘Why? What be the Allenvilles to you—not that I wish 
the girl harm ?’ 

‘I think she is the very best being in the world. I—love 
her deeply.’ 

His grandfather’s eyes were set on the wall. ‘ Well, well, 
my poor boy,” came softly from his mouth. ‘What made ye 
think of loving her? Ye may as well love a mountain, for any 
return youll ever get. Do she know of it?’ 

‘She guesses it. It was my saving her from the threshing- 
machine that began it.’ 

‘And she checks you?’ 

‘ Well—no.’ . 

‘Egbert,’ he said after a silence, ‘I am grieved, for it can 
but end in pain. Mind, she’s an inexperienced girl. She never 
thinks of what trouble she may get herself into with her father 
and with her friends. And mind this, my lad, as another reason 
for dropping it; however honourable your love may be, you'll 
never get credit for your honour. Nothing you can do will ever 
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root. out the notion of people that where the man is poor and the 
woman is high-born he’s a scamp and she’s an angel. 

‘She’s very good.’ 

‘She’s thoughtless, or she’d never encourage you. You must 
try not to see her.’ 

‘TI will never put myself in her way again.’ 

The subject was mentioned no more then. The next day the 
worn-out old farmer died, and his last request to Egbert was 
that he would do nothing to tempt Geraldine Allenville to think 
of him further. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hath misery made thee blind 
To the fond workings of a woman’s mind ? 
And must I say—-albeit my heart rebel 
With all that woman feels but should not tell; 
Because, despite thy faults, that heart is moved— 
It feared thee, thank’d thee, pitied, madden’d, loved ? 


Ir was in the evening of the day after Farmer Broadford’s 
death that Egbert first sat down in the house alone. The bandy- 
legged little man who had acted as his grandfather’s groom of 
the chambers and stables simultaneously had gone into the 
village. The candles were not yet lighted, and Mayne abstract- 
edly watched upon the pale wall the latter rays of sunset slowly 
changing into the white shine of a moon a few days old. The 
ancient family clock had stopped for want of winding, and the 
intense silence that prevailed seemed more like the bodily 
presence of some quality than the mere absence of sound. 

He was thinking how many were the indifferent expressions 
which he had used towards the poor body lying cold upstairs— 
the only relation he had latterly had upon earth—which might 
as well have been left unsaid; of how far he had been from 
practically attempting to do what in theory he called best—to 
make the most of every pulse of natural affection; that he had 
never heeded or particularly inquired the meaning of the 
different pieces of advice which the kind old man had tendered 
from time to time; that he had never even thought of asking 
for any details of his grandfather’s history. 

His musings turned upon Geraldine. He had promised to 
seek her no more, and he would keep his promise. Her interest 
in him might only be that of an exceedingly romantic and 
freakish soul, awakened but through ‘ lack of other idleness,’ and 
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because sound sense suggested to her that it was a thing dan- 
gerous to do; for it seemed that she was ever and only moved 
by the superior of two antagonistic forces. She had as yet 
seen little or no society, she was only seventeen; and hence it 
was possible that a week of the town and fashion into which 
she would soon be initiated might blot out his very existence 
from her memory. 

He was sitting with his back to the window, meditating in 
this minor key, when a shadow darkened the opposite moonlit 
wall. Egbert started. There was a gentle tap at the door; 
and he opened it to behold the well-known form of the lady in 
his mind. 

‘Mr. Mayne, are you alone ?’ she whispered, full of agitation. 

‘Quite alone, excepting my poor grandfather’s body upstairs,’ 
he answered, as agitated as she. 

Then out it allcame. ‘I couldn’t help coming—lI hope—oh, 
I do so pray—that it was not through me that he died. Was it I, 
indeed, who killed him? They say it was the effect of the news 
that he was to leave the farm. I would have done anything to 
hinder his being turned out had I only reflected! And now he 
is dead. It was so cruel to an old man like him; and now you 
have. nobody in the world to care for you, have you, Egbert— 
except me?’ 

The ice was wholly broken. He took her hand in both his 
own and began to assure her that her alarm was grounded on 
nothing whatever. And yet he was almost reluctant to assure 
her out of so sweet a state. And when he had said over and 
over again that his grandfather’s fall had nothing to do with 
his mental condition, that the utmost result of her hasty pro- 
ceeding was a sadness of spirit in him, she still persisted, as is 
the custom of women, in holding to that most painful possibility 
as the most likely, simply because it wounded her most. It was 
a long while before she would be convinced of her own innocence, 
but he maintained it firmly, and she finally believed. 

They sat down together, restraint having quite died out 
between them. The fine-lady portion of her existence, of which 
there was never much, was in abeyance, and they spoke and 
acted simply as a young man and woman who were beset by 
common troubles, and who had like hopes and fears. 

‘And you will never blame me again for what I did?’ said 
Egbert. 

‘I never blamed you much,’ she murmured with arch simpli- 
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city. ‘ Why should it be wrong for me to be honest with you 
now, and tell everything you want to know ?’ 

Mayne was silent. That was a difficult question for a con- 
scientious man toanswer. Here was he nearly twenty-one years 
of age, and with some experience of life, while she was a girl 
nursed up like an exotic, with no real experience, and but little 
over seventeen—though from the fineness of her figure she 
looked more womanly than she really was. It plainly had not 
crossed her young mind that she was on the verge of committing 
the most horrible social sin—that of loving beneath her, and 
owning that she so loved. Two years thence she might see the 
imprudence of her conduct, and blame him for having led her 
on. Ought he not, then, considering his grandfather’s words, to 
say that it was wrong for her to be honest; that she should for- 
get him, and fix her mind on matters appertaining to her 
order? He could not do it—he let her drift sweetly on. 

‘I think more of you than of anybody in the whole 
world,’ he replied. ‘And you will allow me to, will you not ?— 
' let me always keep you in my heart, and almost worship you ?’ 

‘That would be wrong. But you may think of me, if you 
like to, very much; it will give me great pleasure. I don’t 
think my father thinks of me at all—or anybody, except you. 
I said the other day I would never think of you again, but I 
have done it, a good many times. It is all through being 
obliged to care for somebody whether you will or no.’ 

‘And you will go on thinking of me?’ 

‘TI will do anything to—oblige you.’ 

Egbert, on the impulse of the moment, bent over her and 
raised her little hand to his lips. He reverenced her too much 
to think of kissing her cheek. She knew this, and was thrilled 
through with the delight of being adored as one from above the 
sky. 

Up to this day of its existence their affection had been a 
battle, a species of antagonism wherein his heart and the girl’s 
had faced each other, and being anxious to do honour to their 
respective parts. But now it was a truce and a settlement, in 
which each one took up the other's utmost weakness, and was 
careless of conce.ling his and her own. 

Surely, sitting there as they sat then, a more unreasoning 
condition of mind as to how this unequal conjunction would end 
never existed. They swam along through the passing moments, 
not a thought of duty on either side, not a further thought on 
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his but that she was the dayspring of his life, that he would 
die for her a hundred times; superadded to which was a shapeless 
uneasiness that she would in some manner slip away from him. 
The solemnity of the event that had just happened would have 
shown up to him any ungenerous feeling in strong colours—and 
he had reason afterwards to examine the epoch narrowly; but 
it’ only seemed to demonstrate how instinctive and uncalcu- 
lating was the love that worked within him. 

It was almost time for her to leave. She held up her watch 
to the moonlight. Five minutes more she would stay; then 
three minutes, and no longer. ‘Now I am going,’ she said. 
‘Do you forgive me entirely ?’ 

‘How shall I say “ Yes” without assuming that there was 
something to forgive ?’ 

‘Say “Yes.” It is sweeter to fancy I am forgiven than to 
think I have not sinned.’ 

- With this she went to the door. Egbert accompanied her 
through the wood, and across a portion of the park, till they 
were about a hundred yards from the house, when he was forced 
to bid her farewell. 

The old man was buried on the following Sunday. During 
several weeks afterwards Egbert’s sole consolation under his loss 
was in thinking of Geraldine, for they did not meet in private 
again till some time had elapsed. The ultimate issue of this 
absorption in her did not concern him at all: it seemed to be 
in keeping with the system of his existence now that he should 


have an utterly inscrutable to-morrow. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Come forward, some great marshal, and organise equality in society. 


Tue month of August came round, and Miss Allenville was to 
lay the foundation-stone of a tower or beacon which her father 
was about to erect on the highest hill of his estate, to the 
memory of his brother, the General. It was arranged that the 
school children should sing at the ceremony. Accordingly, at 
the hour fixed, Egbert was on the spot; a crowd of villagers 
had also arrived, and carriages were visible in the distance, 
wending their way towards the scene. When they had drawn 
up alongside and the visitors alighted, the master-mason ap- 
peared nervous. 

Mr. Mayne,’ he said to Egbert, * you had better do what’s to 
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be done for the lady. I shall speak too loud, or too soft, or 
handle things wrong. Do you attend upon her, and I’ll lower 
the stone.’ | 

Several ladies and gentlemen now gathered round, and pre- 
sently Miss Allenville stood in position for her office, supported 
on one side by her father, a hard-featured man of five-and-forty, 
and some friends who were visiting at the house; and on the 
other by the school children, who began singing a song in keep- 
ing with the occasion. When this was done, Geraldine laid 
down the sealed bottle with its enclosed memorandum, which 
had been prepared for the purpose, and taking a trowel from 
her father’s hand, dabbled confusedly in the mortar, accidentally 
smearing it over the handle of the trowel. 

‘Lower the stone, said Egbert, who stood close by, to the 
mason at the winch; and the stone began to descend. 

The dainty-handed young woman was looking as if she 
would give anything to be relieved of the dirty trowel; but 
Egbert, the only one who observed this, was guiding the stone 
with both hands into its place, and could not receive the tool of 
her. Every moment increased her perplexity. 

‘Take it, take it, will you?’ she impatiently whispered to 
him, blushing with a consciousness that people began to perceive 
her awkward handling. 

‘I must just finish this first,’ he said. 

She was resigned in an instant. The stone settled down 
upon its base, when Egbert at once took the trowel, and her 
father came up and wiped her glove. Egbert then handed her 
the mallet. 

‘What must I do with this thing?’ she whispered entreat- 
ingly, holding the mallet as if it might bite her. 

‘Tap with it, madam,’ said he. 

She did as directed, and murmured the form of words 
which she had been told to repeat. 

‘Thank you,’ she said softly when all was done, restored to 
herself by the consciousness that she had performed the last 
part gracefully. Without lifting her eyes she added, ‘It was 
thoughtful of you to remember that I shouldn’t know, and to 
stand by to tell me.’ 

Her friends now moved away, but before she had joined 
them Egbert said, chiefly for the pleasure of speaking to her: 
‘The tower, when it is built, will be seen many miles off.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied in a discreet tone, for many eyes were upon 
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her. ‘The view is very extensive.’ She glanced round upon the 
whole landscape stretched out before her, in the extreme distance 
of which was visible the town of Westcombe. 

‘ How long does it take to go to Westcombe across this way ?’ 
she asked of him while they were bringing up the carriage. 

¢ About two hours,’ he said. 

‘Two hours—so long as that, does it? How far isit away ?’ 

‘Eight miles.’ 

‘Two hours to drive eight miles—who ever heard of such a 
thing !’ 

‘I thought you meant walking.’ 

‘Ah, yes; but one hardly means walking without expressly 
stating it.’ 

‘Well, it seems just the other way to me—that walking is 
meant unless you say driving.’ 

That was the whole of their conversation. The remarks 
had been simple and trivial, but they brought a similar thought 
into the minds of both of them. On her part it spread a sud- 
den gloom over her face, and it made him feel dead at heart. 
It was that horrid thought of their differing habits and of those 
contrasting positions which could not be reconciled. 

Indeed, this perception of their disparity weighed more and 
more heavily upon him as the days went on. There was no 
doubt about their being lovers, though scarcely recognised by 
themselves as such; and, in spite of Geraldine’s warm and un- 
reflecting impulses, a seuse of how little Egbert was accustomed 
to what is called society, and the polite forms which constant 
usage had made almost nature with her, would rise on occasion, 
and rob her of many an otherwise pleasant minute. When any 
little occurrence had brought this into more prominence than 
usual, Egbert would go away, wander about the lanes, and be 
kept awake a great part of the night by the distress of mind 
such a recognition brought upon him. How their intimacy 
would end, in what uneasiness, yearning, and misery, he could 
not guess. As for picturing a future of happiness with her by 
his side there was not ground enough upon which to rest the 
momentary imagination of it. Thus they mutually oppressed 
each other even while they loved. 

In addition to this anxiety was another; what would be 
thought of their romance by her father, if he were to find it 
out? It was impossible to tell him, for nothing could come of 
that but Egbert’s dismissal and Geraldine’s seclusion; and how 
could these be borne ? 
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He looked round anxiously for some means of deliverance. 
There were two things to be thought of, the saving of her dig- 
nity, and the saving of his and her happiness. That to accom- 
plish the first he ought voluntarily to leave the village before 
their attachment got known, and never seek her again, was what 
he sometimes felt ; but the idea brought such misery along with 
it that it died out under contemplation. 

He determined at all events to put the case clearly before 
her, to heroically set forth at their next meeting the true bear- 
ings of their position, which she plainly did not realise to the 
full as yet. It had never entered her mind that the link be- 
tween them might be observed by the curious, and instantly 
talked of. Yes, it was his duty to warn her, even though by so 
doing he would be heaping coals of fire on his own head. For 
-by acting upon his hint she would be lost to him, and the charm 
that lay in her false notions of the world be for ever destroyed. 

That they would ultimately be found out, and Geraldine be 
lowered in local estimation, was, indeed, almost inevitable. 
There was one grain of satisfaction only among this mass of dis- 
tresses. Whatever should become public, only the fashionable 
side of her character could be depreciated ; the natural woman, 
the specimen of English girlhood that he loved, no one could 
impugn or harm. 

Meetings had latterly taken place between them without any 
pretence of accident, and these were facilitated in an amazing 
manner by the duty imposed upon her of visiting the school as 
the representative of her father. At her very next appearance 
he told her ail he thought. It was when the children had left 
the room for the quarter of an hour’s airing that he gave them 
in the middle of the morning. 

She was quite hurt at being treated with justice, and a crowd 
of tears came into her sorrowful eyes. She had never thought 
of half that he feared, and almost questioned his kindness in 
enlightening her. . 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ she murmured, with the merest 
motion of lip. ‘Yes, it is sadly true. Should our conduct 
become known, nobody will judge us fairly. ‘She was a wild, 
weak girl,” they will say.’ 

‘To care for such a man—avillage youth. They will even 
suppress the fact that his father was a painter of no mean power, 
and a gentleman by education, little as it would redeem us ; and 
justify their doing so by reflecting that in adding to the contrast 
they improve the tale ; 
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And calumny meanwhile shall feed on us 
As worms devour the dead : what we have done 
None shall dare vouch, though it be truly known. 


And they will continue, “ He was an artful fellow to win a girl’s 
affections in that way—one of the mere scum of the earth,” 
they'll say.’ 

‘ Don’t, don’t make it so bad !’ she implored, weeping outright. 
‘They cannot go so far. Human nature is not so wicked and 
blind. And they dare not speak so disrespectfully of me, or of 
any one I choose to favour.’ <A slight haughtiness was apparent 
in these words. ‘ But, oh, don’t let us talk of it—it makes the 
time miserable.’ : 

However, she had been warned. But the difficulty which 
presented itself to her mind was, after all, but a small portion of 
the whole. It was how should they meet together without 
causing a convulsion in neighbouring society. His was more 
- radical and complex. The only natural drift of love was to- 
wards marriage. But how could he picture, at any length of 
years ahead, her in a cottage as his wife, or himself in a mansion 
as her husband? He in the one case, she in the other, were 
alike painfully incredible. 

But time had flown, and he conducted her to the door. 
‘Good-bye, Egbert,’ she said tenderly. 

‘Good-bye, dear, dear madam,’ he answered ; and she was 
gone. 

Geraldine had never hinted to him to call her by her 
Christian name, and finding that she did not particularly wish 
it he did not care to do so. ‘Madam’ was as good a name as 
any other for her, and by adhering to it and using it at the 
warmest moments it seemed to change its nature from that of a 
mere title to a soft pet sound. He often wondered in after days 
at the strange condition of a girl’s heart which could allow so 
much in reality, and at the same time permit the existence of a 
little barrier such as that; how the keen intelligent mind of 
woman could be ever so slightly hoodwinked by a sound. Yet, 
perhaps, it was womanlike, after all, and she may have caught at 
it as the only straw within reach of that dignity or pride of 
birth which was drowning in her impetuous affection. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


The world and its ways have a certain worth, 
And to press a point while these oppose 
Were a simple policy: best wait, 

And we lose no friends, and gain no foes, 


THE inborn necessity of ransacking the future for a germ of hope 
led Egbert Mayne to dwell for longer and longer periods on the 
at first rejected possibility of winning and having her. And 
apart from any thought of marriage, he knew that Geraldine 
was sometimes a trifle vexed that their experiences contained so 
little in common—that he had never dressed for dinner, or made 
use of a carriage in his life; even though in literature he was 
her master, thanks to his tastes. 

For the first time he seriously contemplated a visionary 
scheme which had been several times cursorily glanced at; a 
scheme almost as visionary as any ever entertained by a man not 
yet blinded to the limits of the possible. Lighted on by im- 
pulse, it was not taken up without long calculation, and it was 
one in which every link was reasoned out as carefully and as 
clearly as his powers would permit. But the idea that he 
would be able to carry it through was an assumption which, had 
he bestowed upon it one-hundredth part of the thought spent on 
the details of its working, he would have thrown aside as un- 
feasible. 

To give up the school, to go to London or elsewhere, and 
there to try to rise to her level by years of sheer exertion, was 
the substance of this scheme. However his lady’s heart might 
be grieved by his apparent desertion, he would go. A know- 
ledge of life and of men must be acquired, and that could never 
be done by thinking at home. 

Egbert’s abstract love for the gigantic task was but small ; 
but there was absolutely no other honest road to her sphere. 
That the habits of men should be so subversive of the law of 
nature as to indicate that he was not worthy to marry a 
woman whose own instincts said that he was worthy, was a 
great anomaly, he thought, with some rebelliousness ; but this 
did not upset the fact or remove the difficulty. 

He told his fair mistress at their next accidental meeting 
(much sophistry lay in their definition of ‘accidental’ at this 
season) that he had determined to leave Tollamore. Mentally 
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she exulted at his spirit, but her heart despaired. He solemnly 
assured her that it would be much better for them both in the 
end ; and she became submissive, and entirely agreed with him. 
Then she seemed to acquire a sort of superior insight by virtue 
of her superior rank, and murmured, ‘ You will expand your mind, 
and get to despise me for all this, and for my want of pride in 
being so easily won; and it will end unhappily.’ 

Her imagination so affected her that she could not hinder 
the tears from falling. Nothing was more effective in checking 
his despair than the sight of her despairing, and he immediately 
put on a more hopeful tone. 

‘No,’ he said, taking her by the hand, ‘I shall rise, and be- 
come so learned and so famous that . He did not like to 
say plainly that he really hoped to win her as his wife, but it 
is very probable that she guessed his meaning nearly enough. 

‘You have some secret resources!’ she exclaimed. ‘Some 
help is promised you in this ambitious plan.’ 

It was most painful to him to have to tell her the truth after 
this sanguine expectation, and how uncertain and unaided his 
plans were. However, he cheered her with the words, ‘ Wait 
and see. But he himself had many misgivings when her sweet 
face was turned away. 

Upon this plan he acted at once. Nothing of moment 
occurred during the autumn, and the time for his departure 
gradually came near. The sale of his grandfather’s effects 
having taken place, and notice having been given at the school, 
there was very little else for him to do in the way of preparation, 
for there was no family to be consulted, no. household to be re- 





' moved. On the last day of teaching, when the afternoon lessons 


were over, he bade farewell to the school children. The younger 
ones cried, not from any particular reflection on the loss they 
would sustain, but simply because their hearts were tender to 
any announcement couched in solemn terms. The elder children 
sincerely regretted Egbert, as an acquaintance who had not filled 
the post of schoolmaster so long as to be quite spoilt as a human 
being. 

On the morning of departure he rose at half-past three, for 
Tollamore was a remote nook of a remote district, and it was 
necessary to start early, his plan being to go by packet from 
Melport. The candle-flame had a sad and yellow look when it 
was brought into his bedroom by Nathan Brown, one of his 
grandfather’s old labourers, at whose house he had taken a tem- 
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porary lodging, and who had agreed to awake him and assist 
his departure. Few things will take away a man’s confidence in 
an impulsive scheme more than being called up by candlelight 
upon a chilly morning to commence working it out. But when 
Egbert heard Nathan’s great feet stamping spiritedly about the 
floor downstairs, in earnest preparation of breakfast, he over- 
came his weakness and bustled out of bed. 

They breakfasted together, Nathan drinking the hot tea with 
rattling sips, and Egbert thinking as he looked at him that 
Nathan had never appeared so desirable a man to have about 
him as now when he was about to give him up. 

‘Well, good mornen, Mistur Mayne,’ Nathan said, as he 
opened the door to let Egbert out. ‘ And mind this, sir; if they 
use ye bad up there, th’lt always find a hole to put thy head 
into at Nathan Brown’s, I’ll warrant as much.’ 

Egbert stepped from the door, and struck across to the 
manor-house. The morning was dark, and the raw wind made 
him shiver till walking warmed him. ‘Good heavens, here’s an 
undertaking!’ he sometimes thought. Old trees seemed to look 
at him through the gloom, as they rocked uneasily to and fro; 
and now and then a dreary drop of rain beat upon his face as he 
went on. The dead leaves in the ditches, which could be heard 
but not seen, shifted their positions with a troubled rustle, and 
flew at intervals with a little rap against his walking-stick and 
hat. He was glad to reach the north stile, and get into the 
park, where, with an anxious pulse, he passed beneath the creak- 
ing limes. 

‘Will she wake soon enough ; will she be forgetful, and sleep 
over the time?’ He had asked himself this many times since he 
rose that morning, and still beset by the inquiry, he drew near to 
the mansion. : 

Her bedroom was in the north wing, facing towards the 
church, and on turning the brow of the hill a faint light in the 
window reassured him. Taking a few little stones from the 
path he threw them upon the sill, as they had agreed, and she 
instantly opened the window, and said softly,‘The butler sleeps 
on the ground floor on this side, go to the bow-window in the 
shrubbery.’ 

He went round among the bushes to the place mentioned, 
which was entirely sheltered from the wind. She soon appeared, 
bearing in her hand a wax taper, so small that it scarcely gave 
more light than a glowworm. She wore the same dress that she 
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had worn when they first met on the previous Christmas, and 
her hair was loose, as at that time. Indeed, she looked through- 
out much as she had looked then, except that her bright eyes 
were red, as Egbert could see well enough. 

‘I have something for you,’ she said softly as she opened the 
window. ‘* How much time is there?’ 

‘ Half-an-hour only, dearest.’ 

She began a sigh, but checked it, at the same time holding 
out a packet to him. 

‘Here are fifty pounds,’ she whispered. ‘ It will be useful to 
you now, and more shall follow.’ 

Egbert felt how impossible it was to accept this. ‘ No, my 
dear one,’ he said, ‘I cannot.’ 

‘I don’t require it, Egbert. I wish you to have it; I have 
plenty. Come, do take it.’ But seeing that he continued firm 
on this point she reluctantly gave in, saying that she would 
keep it for him. 

‘I fear so much that papa suspects me,’ she said. ‘ And if 
so, it was my own fault, and all owing to a conversation I 
began with him without thinking beforehand that it would be 
dangerous.’ 

‘What did you say ?’ 

‘I said,’ she whispered, “ Suppose a man should love me very 
much, would you mind my being acquainted with him if he 
were a very worthy man?” ‘ That depends upon his rank and 
circumstances,” he said. ‘ Suppose,” I said, “ that in addition 
to his goodness he had much learning, and had made his name 
famous in the world, but was not altogether rich?” I think I 
showed too much earnestness, and I wished that I could have 
recalled my words. ‘* When the time comes I will tell you,” 
he said, “ and don’t speak or think of these matters again.” ’ 

In consequence of this new imprudence of hers Egbert 
doubted if it would be right to correspond with her. He said 
nothing about it then, but it added a new shade to the parting. 

‘IT think your decision a good and noble one,’ she murmured, 
smiling hopefully. ‘ And you will come back some day a won- 
drous man of the world, talking of vast Schemes, radical Errors, 
and saying such words as the “ Backbone of Society,” the “ Ten- 
dency of Modern Thought,” and other things like that. When 
papa says to you, “ My Lord the Chancellor,” you will answer him 
with “ A tall man, with a deep-toned voice—I know him well.” 
When he says, “ Such and such were Lord Hatton’s words, I think,” 
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you will answer, “ N o, they were Lord Tyrrell’s ; I was present 
on the occasion ”; and so on in that way. You must get to talk — 
authoritatively about vintages and their dates, and to know all 
about epicureanism, idleness, and fashion ; and so you will beat 
him with his own weapons, for he knows nothing of these 
things. He will criticise you; then he will be nettled ; then he 
will admire you.’ 

Egbert kissed her hand devotedly, and held it long. 

‘If you cannot in the least succeed,’ she added, ‘I shall 
never think the less of you. The truly great stand on no 
middling ledge; they are either famous or unknown.’ 

Egbert moved slowly away amongst the laurestines. Holding 
the light above her bright head she smiled upon him, as if it 
were unknown to her that she wept at the same time. 

He left the park precincts, and followed the turnpike road to 
Melport. In spite of the misery of parting he felt relieved of 
a certain oppressiveness, now that his presence at Tollamore 
could no longer bring disgrace upon her. The threatening rain 
passed off by the time that he reached the ridge dividing the inland 
districts from the coast. It began to get light, but his journey 
was still very lonely. Ultimately the yellow shore-line of peb- 
bles grew visible, and the distant horizon of water, spreading 
like a grey upland against the sky, till he could soon hear the 
measured flounce of the waves. 

He entered the town at sunrise, just as the lamps were ex- 
tinguished, and went to a tavern to breakfast. At half-past 
eight o'clock the boat steamed out of the harbour and reached . 
London after a passage of five-and-forty hours. 





PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


He, like a captain who beleaguers round 

Some strong-built castle on a rising ground, 
Views all the approaches with observing eyes ; 
This and that other part in vain he tries, 

And more on industry than force relies. 


Since Egbert Mayne’s situation is not altogether a new and 
unprecedented one, there will be no necessity for detailing in all 
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its minuteness his attempt to scale the steepsof Fame. For not- 
withstanding the fact that few, comparatively, have reached the 
top, the lower tracts of that troublesome incline have been 
trodden by as numerous a company as any allegorical spot in 
the world. 

The reader must then imagine five years to have elapsed, 
during which rather formidable slice of human life Egbert had 
been constantly striving. It had been drive, drive from month 
to month; no rest, nothing but effort. He had progressed from 
newspaper work to criticism, from criticism to independent com- 
position of a mild order, from the latter to the publication 
of a book which nobody ever heard of, and from this to the pro- 
duction of a work of really sterling merit, which appeared 
anonymously. Though he did not set society in a blaze, or even 
in a smoke, thereby, he certainly caused a good many people to 
talk about him, and to be curious as to his name. 

The luminousness of nature which had been sufficient to 
attract the attention and heart of Geraldine Allenville had, 
indeed, meant much. That there had been power enough in the 
presence, speech, mind, and tone of the poor painter’s son to 
fascinate a girl of Geraldine’s station was of itself a ground for 
the presumption that he might do a work in the world if he 
chose. The attachment to her was just the stimulus which such 
a constitution as his required, and it had at first acted admirably 
upon him. Afterwards the case was scarcely so happy. 

He had investigated manners and customs no less than litera- 
ture; and for awhile the experience was exciting enough. But 
several habits which he had at one time condemned in the 
ambitious classes now became his own. His original fondness 
for art, literature, and science was getting quenched by his 


slowly increasing habit of looking upon each and all of these 


as machinery wherewith to effect a purpose. 

A new feeling began to animate all his studies. He had not 
the old interest in them for their own sakes, but a breathless in- 
terest in them as factors in the game of sink orswim. He entered 
picture galleries, not, as formerly, because it was his humour to 
dream pleasantly over the images therein expressed, but to be 
able to talk on demand about painters and their peculiarities. 
He examined Correggio to criticise his flesh shades; Angelico, to 
speak technically of the pink faces of his saints; Murillo, to say 
fastidiously that there was a certain silliness in the look of his 
old men; Rubens for his sensuous women ; Turner for his Turner- 
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esqueness. Romney was greater than Reynolds because Lady 
Hamilton had been his model, and thereby hung a tale. 
Bonozzi Gozzoli was better worth study than Raffaelle, since 
the former’s name was a learned sound to utter, and all know- 
ledge got up about him would tell. 

Whether an intense love for a woman, and that woman 
Geraldine, was a justifiable reason for this desire to shine it is 
not easy to say. 

However, as has been stated, Egbert worked like a slave in 
these causes, and at the end of five full years was repaid with 
certain public applause, though, unfortunately, not with much 
public money. But this he hoped might come soon. 

Regarding his love for Geraldine, the most noteworthy fact 
to be recorded of the period was that all correspondence with 
her had ceased. In spite of their fear of her father, letters had 
passed frequently between them on his first leaving home, and 
had been continued with ardour for some considerable time, 
The reason of its close will be perceived in the following note, 
which he received from her two years before the date of the 
present chapter :— 


‘Tollamore House. 
‘My DEAR EGBERT, 


‘ How shall I tell you what has happened! and yet how 
can I keep silence when sooner or later you must know all ? 

‘ My father has discovered what we feel for each other. He 
took me into his room and made me promise never to write to 
you, or seek you, or receive a letter from you. I promised in 
haste, for I was frightened and excited, and now he trusts me— 
I wish he did not—for he knows I would not be mean enough 
to lie. So don’t write, poor Egbert, or expect to hear from miserable 
me. We must try to hope; yet it is a long dreary thing to do. 
But I will hope, and not be beaten. How could I help 
promising, Egbert, when he compelled me? He is my father. 
I cannot think what we shall do under it all. It is cruel of life 
to be like this towards us when we have done no wrong. 

* * * * * * 

‘We are going abroad for a long time. I think it is because of 
you and me, but I don’t know. He does not tell me where we 
shall go. Just as if a place like Europe could make me forget 
you. He doesn’t know what’s in me, and how I can think about 
you and cry at nights—he cannot. If he did, he must see how 
silly the plan is. 
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‘Remember that you go to church on Sunday mornings, for' 
then I think that perhaps we are reading in the same place at the 
same moment; and we are sometimes, no doubt. Last Sunday, 
when we came to this in the Psalms, * And he shall be like a tree 
planted by the waterside that will bring forth his fruit in due 
season: his leaf also shall not wither; and look, whatsoever he 
doeth, it shall prosper,” I thought, “That’s Egbert in London.” 
I know you were reading that same verse in your church—I felt 
that you said it with us. Then I looked up to your old nook 
under the tower arch. It was a misery to see the wood and the 
stone just as good as ever, and you not there. It is not only 
that you are gone at these times, but a heavy creature—blank- 
ness—seems to stand in your place. 

‘But how can I tell you of these thoughts now that I am to 
write no more? Yet we will hope, and hope. Remember 
this, that should anything serious happen, I will break the bond 
and write. Obligation would end then. Good-bye for a time. 
I cannot put into words what I would finish with. Good-bye, 


good-bye. ‘G. A. 


‘P.S. Might we not write just one line at very wide intervals ? 
It is too much never to write at all.’ 


On receiving this letter Egbert felt that he could not honour- 
ably keep up a regular correspondence with her. But a deter- 
mination to break it off would have been more than he could 
have adhered to if he had not been strengthened by the hope 
that he might soon be able to give a plausible reason for renew- 
ing it. He sent her a line, bidding her to expect the best 
results from the prohibition, which, he was sure, would not be 
for long. Meanwhile, should she think it not wrong to send a 
line at very wide intervals, he would promptly reply. 

But she was apparently too conscientious to do so, for 
nothing had reached him since. Yet she was as continually in 
his thought and heart as before. He felt more misgivings than 
he had chosen to tell her of on the ultimate effect of the prohi- 
bition, but could do nothing to remove it. And then he had 
learnt that Miss Allenville and her father had gone to Paris, as 
the commencement of a sojourn abroad. 

These circumstances had burdened him with long hours of 
depression, till he had resolved to throw his whole strength into 
a production which should either give him a fair start towards 
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fame, or make him clearly understand that there was no hope 
in that direction for such as he. He had begun the attempt, 
and ended it, and the consequences were fortunate to an unex- 
pected degree. 


CHAPTER II. 


Towards the loadstar of my one desire 
I flitted like a dizzy moth, whose flight 
Is as a dead leaf’s in the owlet light. 


Mayner’s book having been launched into the world and well 
received, he found time to emerge from the seclusion he had 
maintained for several months, and to look into life again. 

One warm, fashionable day, between five and six o’clock, he 
was walking along Piccadilly, absent-minded and unobservant, 
when an equipage approached whose appearance thrilled him 
through. It was the Allenville landau, newly-painted up. | 
Egbert felt almost as if he had been going into battle; and 
whether he should stand forth visibly before her or keep in the 
background seemed a question of life or death. 

He waited in unobserved retirement, which it was not diffi- 
cult to do, his aspect having much altered since the old times. 
Coachman, footman, and carriage advanced, in graceful unity of 
glide, like a swan. Then he beheld her, Geraldine, after two 
years of silence, five years of waiting, and nearly three years of 
separation; for although he had seen her two or three times in 
town after he had taken up his residence there, they had not 
once met since the year preceding her departure for the Conti- 
nent. 

She came opposite, now passively looking round, then | 
actively glancing at something which interested her. Egbert 
trembled a little, or perhaps a great deal, at sight of her. But 
she passed on, and the back of the carriage hid her from his 
view. 

So much of the boy was left in him still that he could: 
scarcely withhold himself from rushing after her, and jumping 
into the carriage. She had appeared to be well and blooming, 
and an instinctive vexation that their long separation had pro- 
duced no perceptible effect upon her, speedily gave way before 
a more generous sense of gratification at her well-being. Still, 
had it been possible, he would have been glad to see some sign 
upon her face that she yet remembered him. 
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This sudden discovery that they were in town after their 
years of travel stirred his lassitude into excitement. He went 
back to his chambers to meditate upon his next step. A 
trembling on Geraldine’s account was disturbing him. She had 
probably been in London ever since the beginning of the season, 
but she had not given him asign to signify that she was so near ; 
and but for this accidental glimpse of her he might have gone on 
‘for months without knowing that she had returned from abroad. 

Whether she was leading a dull or an exciting life Egbert 
had no means of knowing. That night after night the arms of 
interesting young men rested upon her waist and whirled her 
round the ball-room he could not bear to think. That she fre- 
quented gatherings and assemblies of all sorts he calmly owned 

-as very probable, for she was her father’s only daughter, and 
likely to be made much of. That she had not written a line to 
him since their return was still the grievous point. 

‘If I had only risen one cr two steps further,’ he thought, 
‘how boldly would I seek her out. But only to have published 
one successful book in all these years—such grounds are slight 
indeed.’ 

For several succeeding days he did nothing but look about 
the Park, and the streets, and the neighbourhood of Chevron 
Square, where their town-house stood, in the hope of seeing her 
again; but in vain. There were moments when his distress 
that she might possibly be indifferent about him and his affairs 
was unbearable. He fully resolved that he would on some early 
occasion communicate with her, and know the worst. Years of 
work remained to he done before he could think of appearing 
before her father ; but he had reached a sort of half-way stage 
at which some assurance from herself that his track was a hope- 
ful one was positively needed to keep him firm. 

Egbert still kept on the look-out for her at every public 
place ; but nearly a month passed, and she did not appear again. 
One Sunday evening, when he had been wandering near Chevron 
Square, and looking at her windows from a distance, he returned 
past her house after dusk. The rooms were lighted, but the 
windows were still open, and as he strolled along he heard notes 
from a piano within. They were the accompaniment to an air 
from the Messiah, though no singer’s voice was audible. Egbert 
readily imagined who the player might be, for the Messiah was 
an oratorio which Geraldine often used to wax eloquent upon in 
days gone by. He had not walked far when he remembered 
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that there was to be an exceptionally fine performance of that 
stirring composition during the following week, and it instantly 
occurred to him that Geraldine’s mind was running on the same 
event, and that she intended to be one of the audience. 

He resolved upon doing something at a venture. The next 
morning he went to the ticket-office, and boldly asked for a 
place as near as possible to those taken in the name of Allenville. 

‘There is no vacant one in any of those rows,’ the office-keeper_ 
said, ‘ but you can have one very near their number on the other 
side of the division.’ 

Egbert was astonished that for once in his life he had made 
a lucky hit. He booked his place, and returned home. 

The evening arrived, and he went early. On taking his seat 
he found himself at the left-hand end of a series of benches, 
and close to a red cord, which divided the group of seats he had 
entered from stalls of a somewhat superior kind. He was passing 
the time in looking at the extent of orchestra space, and other 
things, when he saw two ladies and a gentleman enter and sit 
down in the stalls diagonally before his own, and on the other side 
of the division. It delighted and agitated him to find that one of 
the three was Geraldine; her two companions he did not know. 

‘Policy, don’t desert me now,’ he thought; and immediately 
sat in such a way that unless she turned round to a very unlikely 
position she would not see bim. 

There was a certain half-pleasant misery in sitting behind 
her thus as a possibly despised lover. To-night, at any rate, 
there would be sights and sounds common to both of them, 
though they should not communicate to the extent of a word. 
Even now he could hear the rustle of her garments as she settled 
down in her seat, and the faint murmur of words that passed 
between her and her friends. 

Never, in the many times that he had listened to that rush 
of harmonies, had they affected him as they did then; and it 
was no wonder, considering what an influence upon his own life 
had been and still was exercised by Geraldine, and that she now 
sat there before him. The varying strains shook and bent him 
to themselves as a rippling brook shakes and bends a shadow. 
The music did not show its power by attracting his attention to 
its subject; it rather dropped its own libretto and took up in 
place of that the\poem of his life and love. | 

There was Geraldine still. They were singing the chorus 
‘Lift up your heads,’ and he found a new impulse of thought in 
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him.: It was towards determination. Should every member of 
her family be against him he would win her in spite of them. He 
could now see that Geraldine was moved equally with himself 


by the tones which entered her ears. — 


‘Why do the nations so furiously rage together’ filled him 
with a gnawing thrill, and so changed him to its spirit that he 
believed he was capable of suffering in silence for his whole 
lifetime, and of never appearing before her unless she gave a sign. 

The audience stood up, and the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ began. 
The deafening harmonies flying from this group and from that 
seemed to absorb all the love and poetry that his life had pro- 
duced, to pour it upon that one moment, and upon her who stood 
so close at hand. ‘I will force Geraldine to be mine,’ he thought. 
‘I will make that heart ache of love for me.’ The chorus con- 
tinued, and her form trembled under its influence. Egbert was 
for seeking her the next morning and knowing what his chances 
were, without waiting for further results. The chorus and the 
personality of Geraldine still filled the atmosphere. ‘I will seek 
her to-night—as soon as we get out of this place,’ he said. The 
storm of sound now reached its climax, and Geraldine’s power 
was proportionately increased. He would give anything for a 
glance this minute—to look into her eyes, she into his. ‘If I 


can but touch her hand, and get one word from her, I will,’ he 


murmured. 

He shifted his position somewhat and saw her face. Tears 
were in her eyes, and her lips were slightly parted. Stretching 
a little nearer he whispered, ‘ My love!’ 

Geraldine turned her wet eyes upon him, almost as if she 
had not been surprised, but had been forewarned by her previous 
emotion. With the peculiar quickness of grasp that she always 
showed under sudden circumstances, she had realised the position 
at a glance. 

‘Oh, Egbert !’ she said ; and her countenance flagged as if she 
would have fainted. : 

‘Give me your hand,’ he whispered. 

She placed her hand in his, under the cord, which it was easy 
to do without observation ; and he held it, tight. 

‘Mine, as before?’ he asked. 

‘Yours now as then,’ said she. 

They were like frail and sorry wrecks upon that sea of sym- 
phony, and remained in silent abandonment to the time, till 
the strains approached their close. 
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-€Can you meet me to-night ?’ said Egbert. 

She was half frightened at the request, and said, ‘ Where ?’ 

‘At your own front door, at twelve o’clock.’ He then was 
at once obliged to gently withdraw himself, for the chorus was 
ended, and the people were sitting down. 

The remainder was soon over, and it was time to leave. 
Egbert watched her and her party out of the house, and, turning 
to the other doorway, went out likewise. 


CHAPTER III. 


Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 


WHEN he reached his chambers he sat down and literally did 
nothing but watch the hand of the mantel-clock minute by 
minute, till it marked half-past eleven, scarcely removing his 
eyes. Then going again into the street he called acab, and was 
driven down Park Lane and on to the corner of Chevron Square. 
Here.he alighted, and went round to the number occupied by 
the Allenvilles. 

A lamp stood nearly opposite the doorway, and by receding 
into the gloom to the railing of the square he could see what- 
ever went on in the porch of the house. The lamps over the 
doorways were nearly all extinguished, and everything about 
this part was silent and deserted, except at a house on the 
opposite side of the square, where a ball was going on. But 
nothing of that concerned Egbert: his eyes had sought out and 
remained fixed upon Mr. Allenville’s front door, in momentary 
expectation of seeing it gently open. 

The dark wood of the door showed a keen and distinct edge 
upon the pale stone of the porch floor. It must have been about 
two minutes before the hour he had named when he fancied he 
saw a slight movement at that point, as of something slipped 
out from under the door. 

‘It is but fancy,’ he said to himself. 

He turned his eyes away, and turned them back again. 
Some object certainly seemed to have been thrust under the 
door. At this moment the four quarters of midnight began to 
strike, and then the hour. Egbert could remain still no longer, 
and he went into the porch. A note had been slipped under the 
door from inside. 

He took it to the lamp, turned it over, and saw that it was 
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directed only with initials‘ To E. M.’ Egbert tore it open 
and glanced upon the page. With a shiver of disappointment 
he read these words in her handwriting :— 

¢It was when under the influence of much emotion, kindled 
in me by the power of the music, that I half assented to a 
meeting with you to-night; and I believe that you also were 
excited when you asked for one. After some quiet reflection I 
have decided that it will be much better for us both if we do 
not see each other. 

‘You will, I know, judge me fairly in this. You have by 
this time learnt what life is ; what particular positions, accidental 
though they may be, ask, nay, imperatively exact from us. If 
you say “ not imperatively,” you cannot speak from knowledge of 
the world. 

‘To be woven and tied in with the world by blood, acquaint- 
ance, tradition, and external habit, is to a woman to be utterly 
at the beck of that world’s customs. In youth we do not see 
this. You and I did not see it. We were but a girl and a boy 
at the time of our meetings at Tollamore. What was our know- 
ledge? A list of other people’s words. What was our wisdom? 
None at all. 

¢It is well for you now to remember that I am not the un- 
sophisticated girl I was when you first knew me. For better or 
for worse I have become complicated, exclusive, and practised. 
A woman who can speak, or laugh, or dance, or sing before any 
number of men with perfect composure may be no sinner, but 
she is not what I was once. She is what Iam now. Sheis not 
the girl you loved. That woman is not here. 

‘I wish to write kindly to you, as to one for whom, in spite 
of the unavoidable division between our paths, I must always 
entertain a heartfelt respect. Is it, after this, out of place in 
me to remind you how contrasting are all our associations, how 
inharmonious our times and seasons? Could anything ever 
overpower this incongruity ? : : 

‘But I must write plainly, and, though it may grieve you 
now, it will produce ultimately the truest ease. This is my 
meaning. If I could accept your addresses without an entire 
loss of position I would do so; but, since this cannot be, we must 
forget each other. 

‘ Believe me to be, with wishes and prayers for your happiness, 

‘ Your sincere friend, 
GAY 
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Egbert could neither go home nor stay still; he walked off 
rapidly in any direction for the sole sake of vehement motion. 
His first impulse was to get into darkness. He went towards 
Kensington; thence threaded across to the Uxbridge Road, 
thence to Kensal Green, where he turned into a lane and fol- 
lowed it to Kilburn, and the hill beyond, at which spot he 
halted and looked over the vast haze of light extending to the 
length and breadth of London. Turning back and wandering 
among some fields by a way he could never afterwards recollect, 
sometimes sitting down, sometimes leaning on a stile, he lin- 
gered on until the sun had risen. He then slowly walked again 
towards London, and, feeling by this time very weary, he entered 
the first refreshment-house that he came to, and attempted to eat 
something. Having sat for some time over this meal without 
doing much more than taste it, he arose and set out for the 
street in which he lived. Once in his own rooms he lay down 
upon the couch and fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was four o’clock. Egbert then dressed 
and went out, partook of a light meal at his club at the dismal 
hour between luncheon and dinner, and cursorily glanced over 
the papers and reviews. Among the first things that he saw 
were eulogistic notices of his own book in three different reviews, 
each the most prominent and weighty of its class. Two of 
them, at least, would, he knew, find their way to the drawing- 
room of the Allenvilles, for they were among the periodicals 
which the Squire regularly patronised. 

Next, in a weekly review he read the subjoined note :— 

‘The authorship of the book , about which con- 
jecture has lately been so much exercised, is now ascribed to 
Mr. Egbert Mayne, whose first attempt in that kind we noticed 
in these pages some eighteen months ago.’ 

He took up a daily paper, and presently lighted on the 
following paragraph :— 

‘It is announced that a marriage is arranged between Lord 
Bretton, of Tosthill Park, and Geraldine, only daughter of Foy 
Allenville, Esq., of Tollamore House, Wessex.’ 

Egbert arose and went towards home. Arrived there 
he met the postman at the door, and received from him 
a small note. The young man mechanically glanced at the 
direction. 

‘From her,’ he mentally exclaimed. ‘ What does it—-~’ 

This was what the letter contained :— 
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‘ Twelve o’clock. 


‘I have just learnt that the anonymous author of the book 
in which the world has been so interested during the past two 
months, and which I have read, is none other than yourself. 
Accept my congratulations. It seems almost madness in me to 
address you now. But I could not do otherwise on receipt of 
this news, and after writing my last letter. Let your know- 
ledge of my nature prevent your misconstruing my motives in 
writing thus on the spur of the moment. I need scarcely add, 
please keep it a secret for ever. I am not morally afraid, but 
other lives, hopes, and objects than mine have to be considered. 

‘The announcement of the marriage is premature, to say 
the least. I would tell you more, but dare not. 


°G. A’ 


The conjunction of all this intelligence produced in Egbert’s 
heart a stillness which was some time in getting aroused to ex- 
citement. His emotion was formless. He knew not what point 
to take hold of and survey his position from; and, though his 


faculties grew clearer with the passage of time, he failed in 


resolving on a course with any deliberateness. No sooner had 
he thought, ‘I will never see her again for my pride’s sake,’ 
than he said, ‘ Why not see her? she is a woman; she may love 
me yet.’ 

He went downstairs and out of the house, and walked by 
way of the Park towards Chevron Square. 

Probably nobody will rightly appreciate Mayne’s wild be- 
haviour at this juncture, unless, which is very unlikely, he has 
been in a somewhat similar position himself. It may always 
appear to cool critics, even if they are generous enough to 
make allowances for his feelings, as visionary and weak in the 
extreme. Yet it was scarcely to be expected, after the mental 
and emotional strain that he had undergone during the pre- 
ceding five years, that he should have acted much other- 
Wise. 

He rang the bell and asked to see Mr. Allenville. He, 
perhaps fortunately, was not at home. ‘ Miss Allenville, then,’ 
said Mayne. ) 

_ *She is just driving out,’ said the footman dubiously. 

Egbert then noticed for the first time that the carriage was 
at the door, and almost as soon as the words were spoken 
Geraldine came downstairs. 
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‘The madness of hoping to call that finished creature, wife !” 
he thought. 

Geraldine recognised him, and looked perplexed. 

‘One word, Miss Allenville, he murmured. 

- She assented, and he followed her into the adjoining room. 

‘I have come,’ said Egbert. ‘I know it is hasty of me; but 
I must hear my doom from your own lips. Five years ago you 
spurred me on to ambition. I have followed but too closely the 
plan I then marked out, for I have hoped all along for a reward. 
What am I to think? Have you indeed left off feeling what 
you once felt for me?’ 

‘I cannot speak of it now,’ she said hurriedly. ‘I told you 
in my letter as much as I dared. Believe me I cannot speak— 
in the way you wish. I will always be your friend.’ 

‘And is this the end? Oh, my God!’ 

‘ And we shall hope to see you to dinner some day, now you 
are famous,’ she continued, pale as ashes. ‘ But I—cannot be 
with you as we once were. I was such a child at that time, you 
know. 

‘Geraldine, is this all I get after this lapse of time and heat 
of labour ?’ 

‘IT am not my own mistress—I have my father to please,’ 
she faintly murmured. ‘I must please him. There is no help 
for this. Go from me—do go!’ 

Egbert turned and went, for he felt that he had no longer a 
place beside her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Then I said in my,heart, ‘As it happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth 
even to me; and why was I then more wise?’ 


Mayne was in rather an ailing state for several days after the 
above-mentioned event. Yet the lethean stagnation which 
usually comes with the realisation that all is over allowed him 
to take some deep sleeps, to which he had latterly been a 
stranger. 

The hours went by, and he did the best he could to dismiss 
his regrets for Geraldine. He was assisted to the very little 
success that he attained in this by reflecting how different a 
woman she must have become from her old sweet self of five or 
six years ago. 
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‘ But how paltry is my success now she has vanished ! ’ he said. 
‘What is it worth? What object have Iin following it up after 
this?’ It rather startled him to see that the root of his desire 
for celebrity having been Geraldine, he now was a man who had 
no further motive in moving on. Town life had for some time 
been depressing to him. He began to doubt whether he could 
ever be happy in the course of existence that he had followed 
through these later years. The perpetual strain, the lack of 
that quiet to which he had been accustomed in early life, the 
absence of all personal interest in things around him, was telling 
upon his health of body and of mind. 

Then revived the wish which had for some time been 
smouldering in his secret heart—to leave off, for the present, at 
least, his efforts for distinction ; to retire for a few months to his 
old country nook, and there to meditate on his next course. 

To set about this was curiously awkward to him. He had 
planned methods of retrogression in case of defeat through want 
of ability, want of means, or lack of opportunity ; but to retreat 
because his appetite for advance had gone off was what he had 
never before thought of. 

His reflections turned upon the old home of his mother’s 
family. He knew exactly how Tollamore appeared at that time 
of the year. The trees with their half-ripe apples, the bees and 
butterflies lazy from the heat; the haymaking over, the harvest 
not begun, the people lively and always out of doors. He would 
visit the spot, and call upon some old and half-forgotten friends 
of his grandfather in an adjoining parish. 

Two days later he left town. The fine weather, his escape 
from that intricate web of effort in which he had been bound 
these five years, the sensation that nobody in the world had any 
claims upon him, imparted some buoyancy to his mind; and it 
was in a serene if sad spirit that he entered Tollamore Vale, and 
smelt his native air. 3 

He did not at once proceed to the village, but stopped at 
Fairland, the parish next adjoining. It was now evening, and 
he called upon some of the old cottagers whom he knew. Time 
had set a mark upon them all since he had last been there. 
Middle-aged men were a little more round-shouldered, their 
wives had taken to spectacles, young people had grown up out 
of recognition, and old men had passed into second child- 
hood. 


Egbert found here, as he had expected, precisely such a 
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lodging as a hermit would desire. It was in an ivy-covered 
detached house which had been partly furnished for a tenant 
who had never come, and it was kept clean by an old woman 
living in a cottage near. She offered to wait upon Egbert 
whilst he remained there, coming in the morning and leaving 
in the afternoon, thus giving him the house to himself during 
the latter part of the day. 

When it grew dusk he went out, wishing to ramble for a 
little time. The gibbous moon rose on his right, the stars 
showed themselves sleepily one by one, and the far distance 
turned to a mysterious ocean of grey. He instinctively directed 
his steps towards Tollamore, and when there towards the school. 
It looked very little changed since the year in which he had 
had the memorable meetings with her there, excepting that the 
creepers had grown higher. 

He went on towards the Park. Here was the place whereon 
he had used to await her coming—-he could be sure of the spot to 
afoot. There was the turn of the hill around which she had 
appeared. The sentimental effect of the scenes upon him was 
far greater than he had expected, so great that he wished he had 
never been so reckless as to come here. ‘ But this is folly,’ he 
thought. ‘The betrothed of Lord Bretton is a woman of the 
world in whose thoughts, hopes, and habits I have no further 
interest or share.’ 

In the lane he heard the church-bells ringing out their five 
notes, and meeting a shepherd Egbert asked him what was 
going on. 

‘ Practising,’ he said, in an uninterested voice. ‘’Tis against 
young Miss’s wedding, that their hands may be thoroughly in 
by the day for’t.’ 

He presently came to where his grandfather’s old house had 
stood. It was pulled down, the ground it covered having be- 
come a shabby, irregular spot, half grown over with trailing 
plants. The garden had been grassed down, but the old apple- 
trees still remained, their trunks and stems being now sheeted 
on one side with moonlight. He entertained himself by guess- 
ing where the front door of the house had been, at which 
Geraldine had. entered on the memorable evening when she 
came to him full of grief and pity, and a tacit avowal of love 
was made on each side. Where they had sat together was now 
but a heap of broken rubbish half covered with grass. Near this 
melancholy spot was the cottage once inhabited by Nathan 
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Brown. But Nathan was dead now, and his wife and family 
had gone elsewhere. 

~° Finding the effect of memory to be otherwise than cheerful, 
Mayne hastened from the familiar spot, and went on to the 
parish of Fairland in which he had taken his lodging. 

It soon became whispered in the neighbourhood that Miss 
Allenville’s wedding was to take place on the 17th of October. 
Egbert heard few particulars of the matter beyond the date, 
though it is possible that he might have known more if he 
had tried. He preferred to fortify himself by dipping deeply 
into the few books he had brought with him; but the most 
obvious plan of escaping his thoughts, that of a rapid change 
of scene by travel, he was unaccountably loth to adopt. He 
felt that he could not stay long in this district; yet an in- 
describable fascination held him on day after day, till the date 
of the marriage was close at hand. 


CHAPTER V. 


How all the other passions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair 
And shudd’ring fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 


On the eve of the wedding the people told Mayne that arches 
and festoons of late summer-flowers and evergreens had been 
put up across the path between the church porch at Tollamore 
and the private gate to the Squire’s lawn, for the procession of 
bride and bridesmaids. Before it got dark several villagers went 
on foot to the church to look at and admire these decorations. 
Egbert had determined to see the ceremony over. ‘It would do 
him good, he thought, to be witness of the sacrifice. 

Hence he, too, went along the path to Tollamore to inspect 
the preparations. It was dusk by the time that he reached the 
churchyard, and he entered it boldly, letting the gate fall 
together with a loud slam, as if he were a man whom nothing 
troubled. He looked at the half-completed bowers of green, 
and passed on into the church, never having entered it since he 
first left Tollamore. 

He was standing by the chancel-arch, and observing the 
quantity of flowers which had been placed around the spot, when 
he heard the creaking of a gate on its hinges. Two figures 


entered the church, and Egbert stepped behind a canopied 


tomb. 
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The persons were females, and they appeared to be servants 
from the neighbouring mansion. They brought more flowers 
and festoons, and were talking of the event of the morrow. 
Coming into the chancel they threw down their burdens with a 
remark that it was too dark to arrange more flowers that night. 

‘This is where she is to kneel,’ said one, standing with her 
arms akimbo before the altar-railing. ‘And I wish ’twas I 
instead, Lord send if I don’t.’ 

The two girls went on gossiping till other footsteps caused 
them to turn. 

‘I won’t say ’tisn’t she. She has been here two or three 
times to day. Let’s go round this way.’ 

And the servants went towards the door by a circuitous path 
round the aisle, to avoid meeting with the new-comer. 

Egbert, too, thought he would leave the place now that he 
had heard and seen thus much; but from carelessness or design 
he went straight down the nave. An instant afterwards he was 
standing face to face with Geraldine. The servants had 
vanished. 

‘Good evening,’ she said serenely, not knowing him, and 
supposing him to be a parishioner. 

Egbert returned the words hastily, and, in standing aside to 
let her pass, looked clearly into her eyes and pale face, as if 
there never had been a time at which he would have done any- 
thing on earth for her sake. 

She knew him, and started, uttering a weak exclamation. 
When he reached the door he turned his head, and saw that she 
was irresolutely holding up her hand, as if to beckon to him to 
come back. 

‘One word, since I have met you,’ she said in unequal half- 
whispered tones. ‘I have felt that I was one-sided in my haste 
on the day you called to see me in London. I misunderstood you.’ 

Egbert could at least out-do her in self-control, and, 
astonished that she should have spoken, he answered in a yet 
colder tone, 

-*T am sorry for that ; very sorry, madam.’ 

‘ And you excuse it ?’ 

‘Of course I do, readily. And I hope you, too, will pardon 
my intrusion on that day, and understand the—circumstances.’ 

‘Yes, yes. Especially as I am most to blame for those 
indiscreet proceedings in our early lives which led to it.’ 

‘Certainly you were not most to blame.’ 
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‘How can you say that ?’ she answered with a slight laugh, 
‘when you know nothing of what my motives and feelings 
were ?’ 

‘I know well enough to judge, for I was the elder. Let me 
just recall some points in your own history at that time.’ 

‘No’ 

‘Will you not hear a word ?’ 

‘I cannot. . . . Are you writing another book?’ 

‘I am doing nothing. Iam idling at Monk’s Hut.’ 

‘Indeed!’ she said, slightly surprised. ‘ Well, you will 
always have my good wishes, whatever you may do. If any of 
my relatives can ever help you : 

‘Thank you, madam, very much. I think, however, that I 
can help myself.’ 





She was silent, looking upon the floor; and Egbert spoke 


again, successfully biding the feelings of his heart under a light 
and untrue tone. ‘Miss Allenville, you know that I loved you 
devotedly for many years, and that that love was the starting 
point of all my ambition. My sense of it makes this meeting 
rather awkward. But men survive almost anything. I have 
proved it. Their love is strong while it lasts, but it soon withers 
at sight of a new face. I congratulate you on your coming 
marriage. Perhaps I may marry some day, too.’ 

‘I hope you will find some one worth your love. I am sorry 
I ever—inconvenienced you as I did. But one hardly knows at 
that age j 

‘Don’t think of it for a moment—I really entreat you not to 
think of that.’ What prompted the cruelty of his succeeding 
words he never could afterwards understand. ‘It was a hard 
matter at first for me to forget you, certainly; but perhaps I 
was helped in my wish by the strong prejudice I originally had 
against your class and family. I have fixed my mind firmly 
upon the differences between us, and my youthful fancy is pretty 
fairly overcome. Those old silly days of devotion were pretty 
enough, but the devotion was entirely unpractical, as you have 
seen, of course.’ 

‘Yes, I have seen it,’ she faltered. 

‘It was scarcely of a sort which survives accident and 
division, and is strengthened by disaster.’ 

‘Well, perhaps not, perhaps not. You can scarcely care 
much now whether it was or not; or, indeed, care anything 
about me or my happiness.’ 
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‘TI do care.’ 

‘How much? As you do for that of any other wretched 
human being ?’ 

‘Wretched? No?’ 

‘I will tell you—I must tell you!’ she said with rapid utter- 
ance. ‘This is my secret, this. I don’t love the man I am 
going to marry; but I have agreed to be his wife to satisfy my 
friends. Say you don’t hate me for what I have told. I could 
not bear that you should not know!’ 

‘Hate you? Oh, Geraldine!’ 

A hair’s-breadth further, and they would both have broken 
down. 

‘Not a word more. Now you know my unhappy state, and 
I shall die content.’ 

‘But, darling—my Geraldine !’ 

‘It is too late. Good-night—good-bye!’ She spoke in a 
hurried voice, almost like a low cry, and rushed away. 

Here was a revelation. Egbert moved along to the door, 
and up the path, in a condition in which his mind caused his 
very body to ache. He gazed vacantly through the railings of the 
lawn, which came close to the churchyard ; but she was gone. 
He still moved mechanically on. A little further and he was 
overtaken by the parish clerk, who, addressing a few words to 
him, soon recognised his voice. 

The clerk’s talk, too, was about the wedding. ‘ Is the mar- 
riage likely to be a happy one?’ asked Egbert, aroused by the 
subject. 

‘Well, between you and me, Mr. Mayne, ’tis a made up 
affair. Some says she can’t bear the man.’ 

‘Lord Bretton ?’ 

‘Yes. I could say more if I dared; but what’s the good of 
it now!’ 

‘I suppose none,’ said Egbert wearily. 

He was glad to be again alone, and went on towards Fair- 
land slowly and heavily. Had Geraldine forgotten him, and 
loved elsewhere with a light heart, he could have borne it ; but 
this sacrifice at a time when, left to herself, she might have 
listened to him, was an intolerable misery. Her inconsistent 
manner, her appearance of being swayed by two feelings, her 
half-reservations, were all explained. ‘ Against her wishes,’ he 
said; ‘at heart she may still be mine. Oh, Geraldine, my poor 
Geraldine, is it come to this!’ 
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He bitterly regretted his first manner towards her, and 
turned round to consider whether he could not go back, 
endeavour to find her, and ask if he could be of any possible 
use; But all this was plainly absurd. He again proceeded 
homeward as before. | 

Reaching Fairland he sat awhile in his empty house without 
a light, and then went to bed. Owing to the distraction of his 
mind he lay for three or four hours meditating, and listening to 
the autumn wind, turning restlessly from side to side, the blood 
throbbing in his temples and singing in his ears, and the 
ticking of his watch waxing apparently loud enough to stun 
him. He conjured up the image of Geraldine in her various 
stages of preparation on the following day. He saw her coming 
in at the well-known door, walking down the aisle in a floating 
cloud of white, and receiving the eyes of the assembled crowd 
- without a flush, or a sign of consciousness; uttering the words, 
‘I take thee to my wedded husband,’ as quietly as if she were 
dreaming them. And the husband? Egbert shuddered. How 
could she have consented, even if her memories stood their 
ground only half so obstinately as his own? As for himself, he 
perceived more clearly than ever how intricately she had 
mingled with every motive in his past career. Some portion of 
the thought, ‘marriage with Geraldine, had been marked on 
every day of his manhood. 

Ultimately he fell into a fitful sleep, when he dreamed of 
fighting, wading, diving, boring, through innumerable multi- 
tudes, in the midst of which Geraldine’s form appeared flitting 
about, in the usual confused manner of dreams—sometimes 
coming towards him, sometimes receding, and getting thinner 
and thinner till she was a mere film tossed about upon a 
seething mass. 

He jumped up in the bed, damp with a cold perspiration, 
and in an agony of disquiet. It was a minute or two before he 
could collect his senses. He went to the window and looked 
out. It was quite dark, and the wind moaned and whistled 
round the corners of the house in the heavy intonations which 
seem to express that ruthlessness has all the world to itself. 

‘Egbert, do, do come to me!’ reached his ears in a faint 
voice from the darkness. 

There was no mistaking it: it was assuredly the tongue of 
Geraldine. 

He half dressed himself, ran down stairs, and opened the 
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front door, holding the candle above his head. Nobody was 
visible. 

He set down the light, hastened round the back of the 
house, and saw a dusky figure turning the corner to get to the 
gate. He then ran diagonally across the plot, and intercepted the 
form in the path. ‘ Geraldine !’ he said, ‘ can it indeed be you ?’ 

‘ Yes, it is, itis!’ she cried wildly, and fell upon his shoulder. 

The hot turmoil of excitement pervading her hindered her 
from fainting, and Egbert placed his arm round her, and led 
her into the house, without asking a question, or meeting with 
any resistance. He assisted her into a chair as soon as they 
reached the front room. 

‘I have run away from home, Egbert, and to you!’ she 
sobbed. ‘I am not insane: they and you may think so, but I 
am not. I came to find you. Such shocking things have hap- 
pened since I met you just now. Can Lord Bretton come and 
claim me ?’ 

‘Nobody on earth can claim you, darling, against your will. 
Now tell it all to me.’ 

She spoke on between her tears. ‘I have loved you ever 
since, Egbert; but such influences have been brought to bear 
upon me that at last I have hardly known what I was doing. 
At last, I thought that perhaps, after all, it would be better to 
become a lady of title, with a large park and houses of my own, 
than the wife of any man of genius who was poor. I loved you 
all the time, but I was half ashamed that I loved' you. I went 
out continually, that gaiety might obscure the past. And then 
dark circles came round my eyes—I grew worn and tired. Iam 
not nearly so nice to look at as at that time when we used to 
meet in the school, nor so healthy either ... I think I was 
handsome then.’ At this she smiled faintly, and raised her eyes 
to his, with a sparkle of their old mischief in them. 

‘ And now and ever,’ he whispered. 

‘How innocent we werethen! Fancy, Egbert, our unreserve 
would have been almost wrong if we had known the canons of 
behaviour we learnt afterwards. Ah! who at that time would 
have thought I was to yield to what I did? I wish now that I 
had met you at the door in Chevron Square, as I promised. But 
I feared to—I had promised Lord Bretton—and I that evening 
received a lecturing from my father, who saw you at the concert 
—he was in a seat further behind. And then, when I heard of 
your great success, how I wished I had held out a little longer ! 
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for I knew your hard labour had been on my account. When 
we met again last night it seemed awful, horrible—what I had 
done. Yet how could I tell you plainly? When I got indoors 
I felt I should die of misery, and I went to my father, and said 
I could not be married to-morrow. Oh, how angry he was, and 
what a dreadful scene occurred!’ She covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘My poor Geraldine!’ said Egbert, supporting her with his 
arm. 

‘When I was in my room this came into my mind, “ Better 
. is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow 
and not pay.” I could bear it nolonger. I was determined 
not to marry him, and to see you again, whatever came of it. 
I dressed, and came down stairs noiselessly, and slipped out. I 
knew where your house was, and I hastened here.’ 

‘You wili never marry him now ?’ 

‘Never. YetwhatcanI do? Oh! whatcanIdo? IfIgo 
back to my father—no, I cannot go back now—it is too late. 
But if they should find me, and drag me back, and compel me 
to perform my promise !’ 

‘There is one simple way to prevent that, if, beloved Geral- 
dine, you will agree to adopt it.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘By becoming my wife, at once. We would return to 
London as soon as the ceremony was over; and there you may 
defy them all.’ 

‘Oh, Egbert! I have thought of this——— 

‘ You will have no reason to regret it. Perhaps I can intro- 
duce you to as intellectual, if odd-mannered and _ less aris- 
tocratic, society than that you have been accustomed to.’ 

‘Yes, I know it—I reflected on it before Icame .. . I will 
be your wife,’ she replied tenderly. ‘I have come to you, and to 
you I will cling.’ | 

Egbert kissed her lips then for the first time in his life. 
He reflected for some time, if that process could be called re- 
flection which was accompanied with so much excitement. 

‘The parson of your parish would perhaps refuse to marry 
us, even if we could get to the church secretly,’ he said, with a 
cloud on his brow. ‘ That’s a difficulty.’ 

‘Oh, don’t take me there! I cannot go to Tollamore. I 
shall be seen, or we shall be parted. Don’t take me there.’ 

“No, no; I will not, love. I was only thinking. Are you 
known in this parish ?’ 
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‘ Well, yes; not, however, to the clergyman. Heis a young 
man—old Mr. Keene is dead, you know.’ 

‘Then I can manage it.’ Egbert clasped her in his arms in 
the delight of his heart. ‘ Now this is our course. I am first 
going to the surrogate’s, and then further ; and while Iam gone 
you must stay in this house absolutely alone, and lock yourself 
in for safety. There is food in the house, and wine in that 
cupboard ; you must stay here in hiding till I come back. It 
is now five o'clock. I will be here again at latest by eleven. 
If anybody knocks, remain silent, and the house will be sup- 
posed empty, as it lately has been so for a long time. My old 
servant and waitress must not come here to-day—I will manage 
that. I will light a fire, which will have burnt down by day- 
light, so that the room will be warmed for you. Sit there while 
I set about it.’ | 

He lit the fire, placed on the table all the food the house 
afforded, and went away. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell; 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 


In half an hour Egbert returned, leading a horse. 

‘I have borrowed this from an old neighbour,’ he said, ‘and 
I have told the woman who waits upon me that I am going on 
a journey, and shall lock up the house to-day, so that she will 
not be wanted. And now, dearest, I want you to lend me 
something.’ 

‘Whatever it may be, you know it is yours.’ 

‘It is that,’ he answered, lightly touching with the tip of 
his finger a sparkling ring she wore on hers—the same she had 
used to wear at their youthful meetings in past years. ‘I want 
it as a pattern for the size.’ 

She drew it off and handed it to him, at the same time 
raising her eyelids and glancing under his with a little laugh 
of confusion. His heart responded, and he kissed her; but he 
could not help feeling that she was by far too fair a prize for 
him. 

She accompanied him to the door, and Mayne mounted 
the horse. They parted, and, waiting to hear her lock herself 
in, he cantered off by a bridle-path towards a town about five 


miles off. 
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It was so early that the surrogate on whom he called had not 
yet breakfasted, but he was very willing to see Mayne, and took 
him at once to the study. Egbert briefly told him what he 
wanted ; that the lady he wished to marry was at that very 
moment in his house, and could go nowhere else for shelter— 
hence the earliness and urgency of his errand. 

The surrogate seemed to see rather less interest in the cir- 
cumstances than Mayne did himself; but he at once prepared 
the application fora license. When it was done, he made it up 
into a letter, directed it, and placed it on the mantelpiece. ‘It 
shall go by this evening’s post,’ he said. 7 

‘ But,’ said Egbert, ‘ considering the awkward position this 
lady is in, cannot a special messenger be sent for the license ? 
It is only seven or eight miles to——, and yet otherwise I must 
wait for two days’ posts.’ 

‘Undoubtedly ; if anybody likes to pay for it, a special mes- 
senger may be sent.’ 

‘There will be no paying; I am willing to go myself. Do 
you object ?’ 

‘No; if the case is really serious, and the lady is dangerously 
compromised by every delay.’ 

Mayne left the vicarage of the surrogate and again rode off; 
this time it was towards a well-known cathedral town. He felt 
bewildering sensations during this stroke for happiness, and went 
on his journey in that state of mind which takes cognisance of 
little things, without at the time being conscious of them, 
though they return vividly upon the memory long after. 

He reached the city after a ride of seven additional miles, 
and soon obtained the precious document, and all else that he 
required. Returning to the inn where the horse had been rested, 
rubbed down, and fed, he again crossed the saddle, and at ten 
minutes past eleven he was back at Fairland. Before going to 
Monk’s Hut, where Geraldine was immured, he hastened straight 
to the parsonage. 

The young clergyman looked curiously at him, and at the 
bespattered and jaded horse outside. ‘Surely you are too rash in 
the matter,’ he said. 

‘No,’ said Egbert ; ‘there are weighty reasons why I should 
be in such haste. The lady has at present no home to go to. 
She has taken shelter with me. Iam doing what I consider 
best in so awkward a case.’ 

The parson took down his hat, and said, ‘ Very well; I will 
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go to the church at once. You must be quick if it isto bedone - 
to-day.’ | 

Mayne left the horse for the present in the parson’s yard, 
ran round to the clerk, thence to Monk’s Hut, and called 
Geraldine. 

It was, indeed, a hasty preparation for a wedding ceremony 
that these two made that morning. She was standing at the 
window, quite ready, and feverish with waiting. Kissing her 
gaily and breathlessly he directed her by a slightly circuitous 
path to the church ; and, when she had been gone about two 
minutes, proceeded thither himself by the direct road, so that 
they met in the porch. Within, the clergyman, clerk, and 
clerk’s wife had already gathered ; and Geraldine and Egbert 
advanced to the communion railing. 

Thus they became man and wife. 

‘ Now he cannot claim me anyhow,’ she murmured when the 
service was ended, as she sank almosce fainting upon the arm of 
Mayne. 

‘Mr. Mayne,’ said the clergyman, aside to him in the vestry, 
‘what is the name of the family at Tollamore House?’ 

‘Strangely enough, Allenville—the same as hers,’ said he, 
coolly. | 

The parson looked keenly and dubiously at Mayne, and 
Egbert returned the look, whereupon the other turned aside and 
said nothing. 

Egbert and Geraldine returned to their hermitage on foot, 
as they had left it ; and, by rigorously excluding all thoughts of 
the future, they felt happy with the same old unreasoning 
happiness as of six years before, now resumed for the first time 
since that date. 

But it was quite impossible that the hastily-married pair 
should remain at Monk’s Hut unseen and unknown, as they fain 
would have done. Almost as soon as they had sat down in the 
house they came to the conclusion that there was no alternative 
for them but to start at once for Melport, if not for London. 
The difficulty was to get a conveyance. The only horse obtain- 
able here, though a strong one, had a.ready been tired down by 
Egbert in the morning, and the nearest village at which another 
could be had was about two miles off. 

‘IT can walk as far as that,’ said Geraldine. 

‘Then walk we will,’ said Eghert. ‘It will remove all our 
difficulty.’ And, first packing up a small valise, he locked the 
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door and went off with her upon his arm, just as the church 
clock struck one. 

That walk through the woods was as romantic an experience 
as any they had ever known in their lives, though Geraldine 
was far from being quite happy. On reaching the village, 
which was larger than Fairland, they were fortunate enough to 
secure a carriage without any trouble. The village stood on 
the turnpike road, and a fly, about to return to Melport, where 
it had come from, was halting before the inn. Egbert hired 
it at once, and in little less than an hour anda half bridegroom 
and bride were comfortably housed in a quiet hotel of the seaport 
town above mentioned. | 


CHAPTER VII. 


How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 


Tury remained three days at Melport without having come to 
any decision on their future movements. 

On the third day, at breakfast, Egbert took up the local 
newspaper which had been published that morning, and his eye 
presently glanced upon a paragraph headed ‘The Tollamore 
Elopement.’ 

Before reading it he considered for a moment whether he 
should lay the journal aside, and for the present hide its con- 
tents from the tremulous creature opposite. But deeming this 
unadvisable, he gently prepared her for the news, and read the 
paragraph aloud. 

It was to the effect that the village of Tollamore and its 
neighbourhood had been thrown into an unwonted state of ex- 
citement by the disappearance of Miss Allenville on the eve of 
the preparations for her marriage with Lord Bretton, which had 
been alluded to in their last number. Simultaneously there 
had disappeared from a neighbouring village, whither he had 
come for a few months’ retirement, a gentleman named Mayne, 
of considerable literary reputation in the metropolis, and ap- 
parently an old acquaintance of Miss Allenville’s. Efforts had 
been made to trace the fugitives by the young lady’s father and 
the distracted bridegroom, Lord Brettou, but hitherto all their 
exertions had been unavailing. 

Subjoined was another paragraph, entitled ‘ Latest parti- 
culars.’ 
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‘It has just been discovered that Mr. Mayne and Miss 
Allenville are already man and wife. They were boldly married 
at the parish church of Fairland, before any person in the vil- 
lage had the least suspicion who or what they were. It appears 
that the lady joined her intended husband early that morning 
at the cottage he had taken for the season, that they went to 
the church by different paths, and after the ceremony walked 
out of the parish by a route as yet unknown. In consequence 
of this intelligence Lord Bretton has returned to London, and 
her father is left alone to mourn the young lady’s rashness.’ 

Egbert lifted his eyes and watched Geraldine as he finished 
reading. On perceiving his look she tried to smile. The smile 
thinned away, for there was not cheerfulness enough to support 
it long, and she said faintly, ‘ Egbert, what must be done?’ 

‘We must. I suppose, leave this place, darling; charming as 
our life is here.’ 

‘Yes; I fear we must.’ 

‘London seems to be the spot for us at once, before we 
attract the attention of the people here.’ 

‘How well everything might end,’ she said, ‘if my father 
were induced to welcome you, and make the most of your repu- 
tation! I wonder, wonder if he would! In that case there 
would be little amiss.’ 

Mayne, after some reflection, said, ‘I think that I will go 
to your father before we leave for town. We are certain to be 
discovered by somebody or other, either here or in London, and 
that would bring your father, and there would possibly result a 
public meeting between him and myself at which words might 
be uttered which could not be forgotten on either side; so that 
a private meeting and explanation is safest, before anything of 
that sort can happen.’ 

‘TI think,’ she said, looking to see if he approved of her words 
as they fell, ‘I think that a still better course would be for me 
to go to him—alone.’ 

Mayne did not care much about this plan at first ; but further 
discussion gave it a more feasible aspect, since Allenville, though 
stern and proud, was fond of his daughter, and had never crossed 
her, except when her whims interfered, as he considered, with 
her interests. Nothing could unmarry them; and Geraldine’s 
mind would be much more at ease after begging her father’s 
forgiveness. The journey was therefore decided on. They 
waited till nearly evening, and then, ordering round a brougham, 
Egbert told the man to drive to Tollamore. 
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The journey to Geraldine was tedious and oppressive to a 
degree. When, after two hours’ driving, they drew near the 
park precincts, she said shivering, 

‘I don’t like to drive up to the house, Egbert.’ 

‘I will do just as you like. What do you propose ?’ 

‘To let him wait in the road, under the three oak trees, 
while you and I walk to the house.’ 

Egbert bumoured her in everything ; and when they reached 
the designated spot the driver was stopped, and they alighted. 
Carefully wrapping her up he gave her his arm, and they started 
for Tollamore House at an easy pace through the moonlit park, 
avoiding the direct road as much as possible. 

Geraldine spoke but little during the walk, especially when 
they neared the house, and passed across the smooth broad 
glade which surrounded it. At sight of the door she seemed 
to droop, and leant heavily upon him. Egbert more than ever 
wished to confront Mr. Allenville himself; morally and socially 
it appeared to him the right thing to do. But Geraldine 
trembled when he again proposed it ; and he yielded to her en- 
treaty thus far, that he would wait a few minutes till she had 
entered and seen her father privately, and prepared the way for 
Egbert to follow, which he would then do in due course. 

The spot in which she desired him to wait was a summer- 
house under a tree about fifty yards from the lawn front of the 
house, and commanding a view of the door on this side. She 
was to enter unobserved by the servants, and go straight to her 
father, when, should he listen ta her with the least show of 
mildness, she would send out for Egbert to follow. If the worst 
were to happen, and he were to be enraged with her, refusing 
to listen to entreaties or explanations, she would hasten out, 
rejoin Egbert, and depart. 

In this little summer-house he embraced her, and bade her 
adieu, after their honeymoon of three short days. She trembled 
so much that she could scarcely walk when he let go her hand. 

‘Don’t go alone—you are not well,’ said Egbert. 

‘Yes, yes, dearest, I am—and I will soon return, so soon !’ 
she answered; and he watched her crossing the grass and 
advancing, a mere dot, towards the mansion. In a short time 
the appearance of an oblong of light in the shadowy expanse 
of wall denoted to him that the door was open: her outline 

appeared on it; then the door shut her in, and all was shadow 
as before. Even though they were husband and wife the line 
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of demarcation seemed to be drawn again as rigidly as when he 
lived at the school. 

Egbert waited in the solitude of this place minute by minute, 
restlessly swinging his foot when seated, at other times walking 
up and down, and anxiously watching for the arrival of some 
messenger. Nearly half an hour passed, but no messenger came. 

The first sign of life in the neighbourhood of the house was 
in the shape of a man on horseback, galloping from the stable 
entrance. Egbert saw this by looking over the wall at the back 
of the summer-house ; and the man passed along the open drive, 
vanishing in the direction of the lodge. Mayne, not without 
some presentiment of ill, wondered what it could mean, but 
thought it just possible that the horseman was a special mes- 
senger sent to catch the late post at the nearest town, as was 
sometimes done by Squire Allenville. So he curbed his impa- 
tience for Geraldine’s sake. 

Next he observed lights moving in the upper windows of 
the building. ‘It has been made known to them all that she 
is come, and they are preparing a room,’ he thought hopefully. 

But nobody came from the door to welcome him; his exist- 
ence was apparently forgotten by the whole world. In another 
ten minutes he saw the Melport brougham that had brought 


‘them, creeping slowly up to the house. Egbert went round to 


the man, and told him to drive to the stables and wait. for 
orders. | 

From the length of Geraldine’s absence, Mayne could not 
help concluding that the impression produced on her father was 
of a doubtful kind, not quite favourable enough to warrant her 
in te/\ing him at once that her husband was in waiting. Still, 
a sense of his dignity as her husband might have constrained 
her to introduce him as soon as possible, and he had only agreed 
to wait a few minutes. Something unexpected must, after all, 
have occurred. And this supposition was confirmed a moment 
later by the noise of a horse and carriage coming up the drive. 
Egbert again looked over into the open park, and saw the 
vehicle reach the carriage entrance, where somebody alighted 
and went in. 

‘Her father away from home perhaps, and now just returned,’ 
he said. , 

He lingered yet another ten minutes, and then could endure 
no longer. Before he could reach the lawn door through which 
Geraldine had disappeared it opened. A person came out and, 
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without shutting the door, hastened across to where Egbert 
stood. The man was a servant, without a hat on, and the mo- 
ment that he saw Mayne he ran up to him. 

‘Mr. Mayne?’ he said. 

‘It is,’ said Egbert. 

‘Mr. Allenville desires that you will come with me. There 
is something serious the matter. Miss Allenville is taken dan- 
gerously ill, and she wishes to see you.’ 

‘What has happened to her?’ gasped Egbert breathlessly. 

‘Miss Allenville came unexpectedly home just now, and 
directly she saw her father it gave her such a turn that she 
fainted, and ruptured a blood-vessel internally, and fell upon the 
floor. They have put her to bed, and the doctor has come, but 
we are afraid she won't live over it. She has suffered from it 
before.’ 

Egbert did not speak, but walked hastily beside the man- 
servant. The only recollection that he ever had in after years 
of entering that house was a vague idea of stags’ antlers in a 
long row on the wall, and a sense of great breadth in the stone 
staircase as he ascended it. Everything else was in a mist. 

Mr. Allenville, on being informed of his arrival, came out 
and met him in the corridor. 

Egbert’s mind was so entirely given up to the one thought 
that the life of his Geraldine was in danger, that he quite forgot 
the peculiar circumstances under which he met Allenville, and 
the peculiar behaviour necessary on that account. He seized 
her father’s hand, and said abruptly, 

‘Where is she? Is the danger great?’ 

Allenville withdrew his hand, turned, and led the way into 
his daughter’s room, ed saying in a low hard tone, ‘ Your 
wife is in great danger, sir.’ 

Egbert rushed to the bedside and bent over ioe in agony 
not to be described. Allenville sent the attendants from the 
room, and closed the door. 

‘Father,’ she whispered feebly, ‘I cannot help loving him. 
Would you leave us alone? We are very dear to each other, 


and perhaps I shall soon die.’ 


‘Anything you wish, child, he said with stern anguish ; 
‘and anything can hardly include more.’ Seeing that she looked 
hurt at this, he spoke more pleasantly. ‘I am glad to please 
you—you know I am, Geraldine—to the utmost.’ He then 
went out. | 
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‘They would not have let you know if Dr. Williams had 
not insisted,’ she said. ‘I could not speak to explain at first 
-—that’s how it is you have been left there so long.’ 

‘Geraldine, dear, dear Geraldine, why should all this have 
come upon us ?” he said in broken accents. 

‘ Perhaps it is best,’ she murmured. ‘I hardly knew what I 
was doing when I entered the door, or how I could explain to 
my father, or what could be done to reconcile him to us. He 
kept me waiting a little time before he would see me, but at 
last he came into the room. I felt a fulness on my chest, I 
could not speak, and then this happened to me. Papa has 


asked no questions.’ 
A silence followed, interrupted only by her fitful breathing : 


A silence which doth follow talk, that causes 
The baffled heart to speak with sighs and tears. 


‘Do you love me very much now, Egbert?’ shesaid. ‘ After 
all my vacillation, do you?’ 

‘Yes—how can you doubt ?’ 

‘I do not doubt. I know you love me. But will you stay 
here till I get better? You must stay. Papa is sure to be 
friendly with you now.’ 

‘Don’t agitate yourself, dearest, about me. All is right 
with me here. Your health is the one thing to be anxious 
about now.’ 

‘I have only been taken ill like this once before in my life, 
and I thought it would never be again.’ 

As she was not allowed to speak much, he remained holding 
her hand; and after some time she sank into a light sleep. 
Egbert then went from the chamber for a moment, and asked 
the physician, who was in the next room, if there was good 
hope for her life. 

‘It is a dangerous attack, and she is very weak,’ he re- 
plied, concealing, though scarcely able to conceal, the curiosity 
with which he regarded Egbert ; for the marriage had now be- 
come generally known. 

The evening and night wore on. Great events in which he 
could not participate seemed to be passing over Egbert’s head ; 
a stir was in progress, of whose results he grasped but small and 
fragmentary notions. And, on the other hand, it was mournfully 
strange to notice her father’s behaviour during these hours of 
doubt. It was only when he despaired that he looked upon 
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Egbert with tolerance. When he hoped, the young man’s pre- 
sence was hateful to him. 

Not knowing what to do when out of her chamber, having 
nobody near him to whom he could speak on intimate terms, 
Egbert passed a wretched time of three long days. After 
watching by her for several hours on the third day, he went 
downstairs, and into the open air. There intelligence was 
brought him that another effusion, more violent than any which 
preceded it, had taken place. Egbert rushed back to her room. 
Powerful remedies were applied, but none availed. A fainting- 
fit followed, and in two or three hours it became plain to those 
who understood that there was no Geraldine for the morrow. 

Sometimes she was lethargic, and:as if her spirit had already 
flown; then her mind wandered; but towards the end she was 
sensible of all that was going on, though unable to speak, her 
strength being barely enough to enable her to receive an idea. 

It was a gentle death. She was as acquiescent as if she had 
been a saint, which was not the least striking and uncommon 
feature in the life of this fair and unfortunate lady. Her hus- 
band held one tiny hand, remaining all the time on the right 
side of the bed in a nook beside the curtains, while her father 
and the rest remained on the left side, never raising their eyes 
to him, and scarcely ever addressing him. 

Everything was so still that her weak act of trying to live 
seemed a silent wrestling with all the powers of the universe. 
Pale and hopelessly anxious they all waited and watched the 
heavy shadows close over her. It might have been thought 
that death felt for her and took her tenderly. She sighed 
twice or three times; then her heart stood still; and this 
strange family alliance was at an end for ever. 


Tuomas Harpy. 





REMINISCENCES OF GUSTAVE 
COURBET AT LA TOUR. 


ONE warm evening in August 1873, as we were all enjoying the 
air in the pretty garden of Pension Bellevue, La Tour, the tall 
iron gates opened to admit three strangers, who passed us with 
the silent greeting of lifted hats, and took their way through 
the glass doors leading to the dining-room, where we soon heard 
the clatter of knives and forks, announcing that a hasty supper 
was being served to the unexpected guests. Before they had 
finished their meal we were informed that the famous painter, 
Gustave Courbet, with two of his artist friends, had arrived, 
and would make the Pension his head-quarters while sketching 
in the neighbourhood. 

The next day they all appeared at dinner, and with them 
M. Courbet’s sister, and the Ordinaires, father and son, and 
Madame Ordinaire, of Besancon. It may well be supposed that 
we all took a good look at the celebrated artist, Republican, 
Communist, refugee. Indeed, he was a man who would have 
commanded attention anywhere. His corpulence detracted 
somewhat from his height ; but any suggestion of grossness which 
might have arisen from his size was effectually counteracted by 
the noble development of his head, and the constant play of 
intellect in his handsome face. His eyes were remarkably large 
and beautiful, true artist eyes in shape and setting, and in colour 
a dark and brilliant hazel. We often see such eyes in children, 
rarely in adults, for people gradually grow up to their eyes; 
but Courbet’s always remained strikingly large, and their 
habitual expression was innocent and pondering—as must have 
been his look in childhood. 

Acquaintanceships are of rapid growth in a continental 
Pension, and these new-comers soon became a welcome part of 
our harmonious though heterogeneous company. M. Courbet 
and the other painters were away sketching in fine weather, and 
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when they returned at night it was always late, and they had 
their supper by themselves, at which times those of us who were 
interested in French politics and the events of the last revolu- 
tion, had an opportunity of listening to M. Courbet’s unreserved 
expression of his ideas on the subject. Sometimes he was fiery, 
oftener sarcastic; but he never became so excited that his voice 
did not drop and his tace soften whenever any person asked him 
a question, or suggested a different explanation of some disputed 
point. 

Of course the transaction which was the principal cause of his 
banishment—the destruction of the column in the Place Ven- 
dome—was often the subject of conversation, and we were glad 
to hear his version of the story, which placed his conduct in 
quite a different light from that in which it is generally re- 
garded. For Courbet’s action in that matter was not a silly 
revenge against the Borapartes, nor a mad frolic of a period of 
license, nor a treacherous assault upon a work of art. 

He was only one of many who thought that good reasons 
existed why this particular monument should be destroyed, and 
who lost sight of its importance as a record of the past, in their 
eagerness to remove the most prominent obstacles in the way of 
a wiser future. The blame and the punishment fell most 
heavily upon him, because, as chief of the committee, he wrote 
and signed the report advising that important step; but no one 
who remembers how zealously and successfully he worked to 
preserve the real art-treasures of the capital can believe for a 
moment that he had any sympathy with the brief madness of 
the communistic mob. It is to Courbet more than to any other 
person, that France is indebted for the preservation of the gal- 
leries of the Louvre and the Luxembourg; and it was he who 
discovered and restored to the State the unique collection of 
weapons from the palace of Compiégne, which the Empress 
Eugénie had stored away in the garrets and cellars of the Tuileries 
for future secret removal beyond the frontiers. 

In Courbet’s eyes the Vendéme column was not a work of 
legitimate art, but merely a bad imitation of a pillar of victory 
which was, perhaps, appropriate in Trajan’s time, but which the 
world did not need to see repeated in these latter days. It had 
always been an eyesore to him, and it became especially hateful 
after the figure of Napoleon the warrior had been superseded by 
that of Napoleon the Emperor. At best he considered all such 
boastful displays of victory in war as calculated to hinder the 
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brotherhood of nations and of men; and he regarded the Ven- 
déme column as particularly injurious in its influence upon 
his countrymen, in that it held up constantly before them the 
mischievous example of a warrior whose chief aim had been 
the exaltation of himself and the establishment of a despotic 
dynasty in France. So long as that monument of military 
vanity should be suffered to appeal to the worst passions of the 
people, they would never recognise their duties towards other 
nationalities, nor accomplish their own proper work in the 
advancement of civilisation. Moreover, it was very likely that 
the Prussians, who were already close upon Paris, would fall 
upon the column without much delay, inasmuch as it was built 
out of their own cannon, and commemorated the victories of 
Napoleon in Germany. In view of the probability of this special 
mortification, it seemed better to anticipate the work of the 
approaching conquerors. And so, without calculating the 
affection of a nation for its historical monuments, forgetting 
also the danger of beginning the work of destruction in a time 
of so great excitement, and not appreciating the magnanimity 
of the German leaders, and the strict discipline of their troops, 
Courbet and his companions gave consent to a deed which injured 
themselves, without, apparently, doing any good to their coun- 
trymen ; though the moral idea which they wished to convey 
may eventually take effect, inasmuch as no Frenchman can 
henceforth look upon the monument, restored at the price of the 
great artist’s confiscated fortune, without remembering when 
and why it was condemned to fall, and what manner of man it 
was who headed the petition for its removal. 

From first to last there has been altogether too much ado 
made over the Vendéme column. Its erection by Napoleon I. 
was a piece of impertinence which marked the work as a future 
political barometer; and, just as the French are wont to name 
and re-name their streets to suit their violent changes of ad- 
ministration, so the Vendéme column shared in each vicissitude 
of public affairs. When the Allies entered Paris in 1814, the 
statue of the parvenu Emperor was not allowed to offend the 
sight of the imperial visitors born to the purple, and the pedestal 
remained empty until Louis Philippe, in 1831, replaced the 
deposed figure with that of Napoleon as a soldier, in the long 
cloak and three-cornered hat, so familiar and so dear to the 
French people. Hence there was a double significance in the 
re-erection of the imperial statue by Napoleon III., and a keener 
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satire in the promptitude with which the whole concern was 
brought to the ground, so soon as the republican spirit was able 
to assert itself among the people. But the clamour which was 
raised against Courbet was greater than the ostensible cause 
could justify. One would suppose he had committed a crime 
equal in enormity to that of the destruction of the Alexandrian 
library, or the burning of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; 
whereas the Vendéme column was so insignificant as a work of 
ait, that even the guide-books warn the passing stranger against 
wasting his time upon its crowded and half-obliterated reliefs. 
It must be taken into account that the envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness which Courbet had awakened by his 
thorough independence in politics, religion, and art, were concen- 
trated against this one vulnerable point in his course of action; 
and the poison worked, and the wound was fatal, if it be any 
satisfaction to his enemies to know it. 

It was the Bonapartists who persecuted Courbet with especial 
rancour, and they were abetted in their plots and plans by the 
clericals of every political colour. The Bonapartists could not 
forget that he had refused the cross of the Legion of Honour from 
the late Emperor, and the clericals felt the sting of his frequent 
picture-satires upon priestly bigotry, hypocrisy, and greed. 
Even after he had promised to rebuild the column, and had 
fulfilled the subsequent: unjust sentence of six months in prison, 
these enemies tried their utmost to bring him to a second trial, 
and, though failing in that attempt, they yet effectually pre- 
vented bine from pursuing his work in France. 

There was sound common sense, and clear judgment, and 
good feeling in all that Courbet said on these occasions of un- 
restrained social intercourse, and the impression he made upon 
us all was that of a man possessed of a noble, generous nature 
and a very tender heart. This opinion was confirmed by his 
manner towards his sister, a meek quiet little woman, extremely 
pious, and as different from him as possible in her tastes and 
habits. It was evident, also, that she idolised him, however — 
much she might deplore his religious heresies and political 
schisms. She was fond of expatiating upon his excellences as a 
son and a brother ; and it was extremely interesting to hear her 
refer to his early youth, when his extraordinary gift began to 
develop itself, without instruction, and in spite of the opposition 
of circumstances. But she did not stay long at the Pension ; 
and after spending a few days at Veytaux with M. Courbet, while 
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he made his sketches for his pictures of Chillon, she returned to 
France, and he resumed his wanderings in the neighbourhood of 
La Tour. 

On his return from one of these excursions a little incident 
occurred which placed his character in a very pleasant light. 
During his absence a young lady of our company who had a 
good deal of talent for, and a moderate amount of practice in, 
painting, had taken it into her head to copy one of M. Courbet’s 
latest, pictures (a bit of landscape familiar to us all), and to that 
end had removed the picture from the chamber where he kept 
his belongings, and had planted her easel in the garden, where 
she painted as industriously as possible during the long forenoons, 
hoping to finish the copy before the owner of the original should 
return. Another of the girls—her intimate friend—possessing 
perhaps, still greater talent, though not quite so much dexterity, 
was always ready to continue the work whenever other duties 
called the chief performer away. Between them both they made 
a pretty mess of it, and we lookers-on, who had from the begin- 
ning doubted as to the propriety of appropriating the creation 
of so famous an artist, while we wondered at the presumption 
which could venture to reproduce so characteristic a sketch, had 
our own fun over the progress of the self-imposed task. Although 
our criticisms may not have been very accurate, we at least un- 
derstood enough of painting to know how not to do it, and were 
certain that to try to remedy every mistake by slapping on 
another layer of colour, was not the way to obtain the fine 
tone of Courbet’s distance, however much it might add to the 
substantial appearance of the rocks which filled the fore- 
ground, 

But it was not our business to interfere ; and so, whenever we 
saw the easel brought out and preparations made for a fresh 
attack, we gathered around the artist and her substitute, and 
passed a pleasant morning under the blue sky, amusing ourselves 
with hooks and fancy work, while the cats, apparently enjoying 
our sociability, wandered in and out of the shrubbery, and the 
two tortoises which the Finnish count had brought from Egypt 
clattered slowly over the loose gravel at our feet. 

So it went on for a week or more, until one fine day, at the 
height of our mutual content, the great gate swung open and 
M. Courbet and his companions stood before us. A swift glance 
at the easel told him the whole story. There was a momentary 
look of surprise on his face, and his fellow-artists laughed out- 
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right; but he recovered himself instantly, and, after a few words 
of good-natured comment to the embarrassed girls, went on to 
his apartments, and took no further notice of what many a ereat 
painter, jealous for his reputation, would have resented as a 
most unwarrantable trespass. 

A short time after this occurrence M. Courbet, in his turn, 
contributed to the general amusement. Being troubled with 
lameness, his physician ordered a daily bath of some duration, 
and, as the lake was the most convenient bathing-place, he pre- 
pared to devote a half-hour of his precious forenoon to standing 
waist deep in the water. He chose the usual bathing time; and 
as those of us who did not go in usually went down to the shore 
to watch those who did, we all hailed each new accession to our 
numbers, especially when, as in this instance, our mirth was 
thereby increased. M. Courbet wore a white flannel suit which 
made him look about twice as large as usual, and over this a 
loose india-rubber cloak, while a coarse broad-brimmed straw 
hat protected his head from the sun. In this attire, and with 
a pipe in his mouth, he would stand patiently in the water dur- 
ing the prescribed twenty minutes, while an American, a won- 
derful swimmer, performed all manner of feats at a distance, 
and a young German girl practised her swimming-school lessons 
nearer shore in the society of an elderly French woman, who 
accompanied her own feeble strokes with such contortions of 
face, and such porpoise-like puffings and blowings, as nearly 
convulsed the rest of us, sitting in a row upon the sunny garden 
wall above the lake. 

Our greatest fun, however, was just before the bathing began, 
when M. Courbet, in his grotesque apparel, wandered up and 
down the garden, and the little old French woman, likewise 
dressed in white flannel with a tignt oilskin cap upon her head, 
trotted around after him, the two looking like the male and 
female of a new amphibious species. He was not thinking 
about his clothes, and so did not appear ridiculous; but she 
aired her white flannels with all the coquetry of her sex and 
nation, and the resemblance, as well as the contrast, between 
them, was so striking and so comical that our politeness was 
put to a severe test in trying to do all our laughing behind 
their backs. 

After his late supper, M. Courbet sometimes joined the 
family circle in the parlour, and looked on good-naturedly at 
the games and frolics of the young people, or conversed with 
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the elder members of the company for an hour or so; but he 
usually spent his evenings with his artist friends at the Café 
du Centre, and did not return until long after we had all retired 
to our rooms. He was exceedingly fond of music, and was 
always glad to listen when any of us played or sang. His taste 
was remarkably fine and delicate; and, although he had never 
received any musical instruction, he knew very well when a piece 
was performed with skill and in accordance with the sentiment 
of the composer. He sang himself, in a soft high tenor voice, 
which it was difficult to believe could belong to so large and 
powerful a physique. It was a great treat to hear him sing, for 
his songs were almost entirely provincial melodies which he had 
caught from the common people in France during his wander- 
ings in the pursuit of hisart. The prettiest of all, in my opinion, 
was the ballad of ‘ The Three Princesses,’ familiarised in England 
by Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s masterly translation, and he sang it with 
a simplicity and depth of feeling which made it very touching. 

After that pleasant summer of 1873, we did not see Courbet 
again until the summer of 1876, and then only once for a few 
moments in the street. He had left Pension Bellevue and taken 
a house on the shore of the lake, formerly the inn and wine- 
garden aw Bon Port. But at the time of our visit he was 
seldom at home, it being the season for his excursions into the 
more remote region of Southern Switzerland. We heard sad 
stories of his increasing dissipation and of a lamentable falling- 
off in the quantity and quality of his work; but we knew him 
too well to judge of his character and performances by the La 
Tour standards, though we feared it might be true that he was 
gradually losing heart and hope through the loneliness of exile 
and the long-continued pressure of misfortune. 

On our return to La Tour in 1877, almost the first person we 
met was M. Courbet, and during our stay there we saw him fre- 
quently. He had changed very much. His figure had become 
more corpulent, his hair had grown grey, and his beautiful brown 
eyes wure an habitual expression of pain and weariness. He 
complained of ill-health, and was confident that a fatal disease 
was upon him; but his face still retained so much of its earlier 
ruddiness, and he seemed so active and vigorous, that we could 
not believe his fears were well founded. He spent more time at 
home than formerly, and his short walks were mostly in the 
neighbourhood of La Tour, in company with his brother-artists, 
or brother-refugees, and followed by a white poodle whose greatest 
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delight was to wait upon every glance and movement of his 
master. 

It isa comfort to remember that Courbet’s years of exile 
and dying days were spent in a lovelier region than even his 
beloved France can show. And on the whole shore of Lake 
Geneva there is no more glorious view than he looked out upon 
from the upper windows of his secluded house. Secluded, 
although in the village of La Tour; for the only communication 
with the street was by a door in a high stone wall, and at the 
opposite end of the garden a lower wall prevented access from the 
lake. The garden, or terrace, was shaded by a double row of 
lindens, whose lower branches interlaced to form a green roof 
above thetables and benches remaining from the old inn, while the 
tops of the trees were cut flat to avoid their intercepting the view 
of the surrounding mountains. In this cool retreat M. Courbet 
might usually be found of a pleasant afternoon, sitting at his 
easel, improving diligently the favouring light before sunset, 
allowing his visitors meanwhile to examine at their will the 
treasures of his gallery in the upper part of the house. Some 
of the most celebrated pictures were not there, they being con- 
stantly on exhibition in various cities of Europe; but many 
were left which are sure to win a later fame, and not the least 
interesting feature of this home collection was the unfinished 
paintings and rough sketches, which must now for ever remain 
at their present point of development. There were several 
striking portraits, among these one of Rochefort—and three of 
Courbet himself at different periods of his life. The first repre- 
sents him as he was in his early manhood, slender, blooming, 
remarkably handsome. In the second he appears as Romeo; 
and the beautiful Juliet whose cheek is pressed to his, is the 
woman he loved, the mother of his son, who died young, the 
son dying six years afterwards of grief for his mother’s loss. 
The third portrait is Courbet in prison, earnest and undaunted, 
the love and dreams of youth forgotten in the fierce excitement 
of political revolt. There were delicious bits of landscape from 
the region around Vevey—familiar scenes so truly reproduced that 
it seemed as though, through some occult law of light, those near- 
lying haunts had been mirrored in the placid lake and then re- 
flected upon the wall of the studio above. M. Courbet alone has 
represented the Castle of Chillon as it really is; all the other 
pictures, from the toy-daubs in the bazaar to the most elaborate 
paintings at Benda’s, are either caricatures or idealisations of 
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that unique pile. Indeed, there was an intense literalness in all 
the works of this great master which proved the searching 
honesty of his method, and therewith the true originality of his 
genius. In the perfect independence of his composition, as well 
as in the boldness of his execution, he reminded me of Wierz, 
though there was no morbidness in his choice of subjects, the 
nearest approach to that quality being a terrible countenance 
expressing remorse. There was one very spirited picture—the 
record of a cruel fact which came under M. Courbet’s observa- 
tion. The scene is the interior of a peasant’s cabin. Upon the 
ragged bed an old man is lying at his last gasp: his wife stands 
beside him weeping, her face covered with her apron, while the 
priest, who has just administered the final rites of the Church, is 
slinking out of the chamber with a bag of money, the hard- 
earned savings of the aged pair, which he has stolen from under 
the pillow. 

This was the only painting in the gallery which had any 
reference to religion—the more celebrated ‘ Returning from the 
Conference’ not being embraced in that collection. Courbet 
never painted Madonnas, nor angels, nor saints; and when he 
introduced the clergy upon his canvas, it was only to hold them 
up to contempt. ‘Angels!’ cried he: ‘did you ever see a man 
with wings ? I never did; and I paint only what I have seen, or 
what I can imagine from what I know ?’ 

But there is no need of particularising the contents of his 
chambers at La Tour, since every stroke of his pencil will hence- 
forth be carefully preserved. 

And who can say how much richer the world might not have 
been left, if he had been allowed to pursue his studies without 
the hindrances of exile and the distractions produced by a sense 
of unjust treatment at the hands of his countrymen? It is 
certain that at. La Tour his work was greatly restricted by the 
difficulty of procuring models ; and, for the rest, there is little 
doubt that his life was shortened through the bitterness of his 
discontent. 

That wretched column in the Place Venddme, built of 
cannon, and surmounted by the statue of a selfish despot— 
which it took all Courbet’s hard-earned money to re-erect—is a 
poor substitute for the great-souled artist who, but for that monu- 
ment of national vanity, might still be living to enrich his 
country’s fame through the exercise of one of the most beautiful 
of the arts of peace! 
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We were sorry to learn from M. Courbet, that, in addition to 
his other vexations and cares, he was greatly troubled with 
regard to certain pictures of his which he had sent to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and which he had not as yet been able to re- 
cover. The facts, as we learned them from his own lips and from 
papers in his possession, are these :— 

Some time before the opening of the Philadelphia Exposition 
a man of the name of Reitlinger, a picture dealer in New York, 
wrote to his brother, a student in Zurich, to urge M. Courbet 
to send over several of his pictures to him, assuring him that he 
would be put to no expense whatever in the transaction and that 
the pictures should be safely returned. M. Courbet had not 
previously had the least idea of being represented at the Expo- 
sition, as he knew that if he were to attempt to send pictures 
through the French Commissioner, they would immediately be 
confiscated by the Government. But after repeated solicitations 
from Reitlinger, and an urgent request from Colonel Forney, he 
at last consented to send the paintings. 

Instead, however, of receiving them again after the closing 
of the Exposition, he was coolly informed that there was a bill 
of several thousand franes due for custom-house charges, por- 
terage, repairs, &c., and that he could not have his pictures 
again until he should have settled all these claims. 

He was naturally indignant at this treatment, and was not 
willing to submit to such a swindle ; moreover, he had no money 
to spare, and so was obliged to run the continued risk of having 
his precious paintings spoiled or lost, to which was added the 
fear of being cheated out of them at last. 

This is how the matter stood in October 1877, and we have 
no reason to suppose that Courbet’s mind was relieved upon the 
subject before his death, two months later. 

It is to be hoped, for the sake of the national honour, that 
this wrong, or mistake, or whatever it be, may be speedily ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of M. Courbet’s heirs. If individuals 
cannot be made responsible, the American Government should 
take the affair in hand, since it was in the interest of the Cen- 
tennial celebration that this injustice was perpetrated. 

Gustave Courbet died at La Tour on the last day of the 
year 1877. His remains, enclosed in a lead coffin, were deposited 
in a vault in the village cemetery, to rest there until permission 
be obtained of the French Government to bury the great painter 
in his native land. He was followed to the grave by several of 
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the leaders of liberal thought in France, and by a number of his 
fellow-exiles in Switzerland. Rochefort spoke a few words of love 
for his departed friend, and alluded with sorrowful indignation 
to the persecution which had embittered his last days; but his 
emotion overcame him, and he was forced to stop in the midst 
of a sentence. 

After a moment’s silence, Dr. Blondon, of Besancon, in the 
name of the relatives and friends of the deceased, acknowledged 
their obligations to the Republic of Switzerland for its hospi- 
tality to the exile. Then M. Arthur Arnould bade farewell to 
Courbet in the name of the Commune; and, finally, M. Monteil, 
of the editorial staff of the Rappel, delivered a short eulogy on 
Courbet as an artist—‘ the greatest painter of modern times.’ 

These expressions of loyal friendship and sincere sorrow con- 
stituted the whole of the ceremony. At its close, the coffin, 
with its crown of laurel and wreaths of flowers, was lowered into 
the vault, and the little band of mourners left the graveyard 
and went their separate ways. 

A crowd of strangers of various nationalities—temporary 
dwellers in the neighbourhood—looked on and listened in re- 
spectful silence near the grave; but the citizens of Vevey and 
La Tour took no part in the funeral of the illustrious artist and 
unhappy man who had lived among them for the last six years 
of his troubled and eventful life. 

That lovely region, already famous through its association 
with the genius of Rousseau and of Byron, acquires henceforth 
new interest from Courbet’s portrayal of its beauties, as well as 
from its having been the place of his chosen home in exile and 
the scene of his last hours. 

His grateful recognition of the hospitality of La Tour in 
allowing him to find there a peaceful retreat is expressed in one 
of his latest works—a sculptured head of Liberty, which adorns 
the village fountain, where the cows come every night and morn- 
ing to drink, and the children stop to play on their way to 
school, and busy housewives dress their salad for the noonday 
meal, and young girls linger to laugh and gossip while they fill 
their water-pails at evening. 

It is a noble head, with alert and hopeful countenance and 
far-seeing eyes, looking westward—towards France. 


ELIzaBETH E. EvANs. 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


WHETHER our sympathies are favourable, opposed, or simply in- 
different to the present movement for securing to women certain 
professional privileges and political rights, from the historic 
point of view it should at least not be forgotten that it was 
Mary Wollstonecraft who, in this country, boldly ventured to 
raise a voice on behalf of her sex. 

No doubt the French Revolution, breaking down old land- 
marks of society in all directions, and making its irresistible 
influence felt on the thinking minds of a whole generation, 
served in this case as in so many others to awaken speculations 
concerning a state of things which, in more ordinary times, 
people were disposed to regard with the same unquestioning 
acquiescence with which they accept the changes of the seasons 
and the alternation of night and day. Indications are not want- 
ing, indeed, that the question as to woman’s political and social 
status had at length become a subject of inquiry to some of the 
most advanced thinkers of the time. Thus Condorcet, in 
his * Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progrés de Vesprit 


humain,’ says :— 


The complete annihilation of those prejudices which have caused 
an inequality of rights between the two sexes, would be looked upon 
by us as one of those progressive steps of the human intellect which 
exercise a most important influence on the general well-being of 
society. 


A more popular manifestation of the same idea was shown 
in the fact of a body of women sending a petition to the French 
National Assembly (Requéte des dames 4 l’Assemblée nationale, 
1791), in order to claim political equality with men. About 
the same time appeared Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘ Vindication of 
the Rights of Woman,’ which partly, no doubt, owed its inspira- 
tion to the same mighty impulse. 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, the wife of the once celebrated 
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author of ‘ Political Justice,’ and the mother of Mary Shelley, 
wife of the poet, was born on April 27, 1759. Her father, a 
man of peculiarly unsettled habits, seems to have led his family 
almost the life of a company of strolling gipsies; for, with his 
wife and a numerous offspring, he was so constantly shifting his 
place of residence that Mary was never able to ascertain the 
place of her birth with any degree of certainty. Although Mr. 
Wollstonecraft had inherited a considerable property from his 
father, who had been a manufacturer in Spitalfields, he managed 
to squander his fortune, so that as he advanced in years he not 
only became straitened in means but hopelessly involved in 
debt. 

It is matter for curious speculation how far the orthodox 
ideas concerning man’s hereditary supremacy may have been 
shaken in Mary’s busy little brain, when she saw a man of weak 
yet violent temper lord it in unquestioned authority over the 
far more sensible wife and mother; drag this wife from place 
to place for no reasonable purpose but the whim of the 
moment; and actually threaten to inflict personal chastisement 
on this much-suffering woman. Mary herself, a serious yet 
impetuous and keenly sensitive child, often had blows dealt 
her by her father’s hand ; but these blows, instead of convincing, 
only roused her to fierce resistance, whereas she never dis- 
obeyed her mother’s gentle admonitions. Meanwhile she had 
a desultory, haphazard education, going to school or staying 
at home as happened to be convenient at the time. 

The incident which first roused and kindled the ardour of 
Mary’s nature was her acquaintance with Fanny Blood, a girl of 
eighteen, and her senior by two years. The friendship of powerful 
natures—the unfolding of whose sympathies has, owing to un- 
toward circumstances, been long repressed—is sometimes tinged 
by a character of fervid and sustained enthusiasm. Such was 
the friendship which Mary now felt for one who, in her eyes, 
was the impersonation of all that is good, clever, and beautiful. 
Let us dwell for a moment on this picture of youthful friendship, 
which stands out with a certain winning charm from a life of 
continued struggle, noble self-sacrifice, and tragic sorrows. The 
first impression of this friend, quaintly recorded by William 
Godwin in his touching Memoir, is too characteristic of the 
manners of the period to be passed over. This was the time 
when ‘ Werther ’ had electrified Europe, and when a hothouse 
cultivation and parade of sentiment very generally prevailed. 
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That an impressionable girl of sixteen, with her head full of 
‘Werther, should have recognised the very counterpart of the 
immortal Lotte in a graceful young woman cutting bread and 
butter for a swarm of sisters and brothers, should, moved to 
rapture by the sight, ‘ take in her heart the vows of an eternal 
friendship,’ may, with many, raise a smile of semi-contempt at 
her expense, and belongs, no doubt, to the overstrained senti- 
ment ‘characteristic of the period ; yet this passionate suscepti- 
bility to impressions idealised at the very moment they are 
received, this lavish prodigality of emotion, is exactly the quality 
which, when matured, will enable the person to dare all, to 
sacrifice all, for the sake of a principle. 

Not that the friendship begun under such romantic auspices 
was the mere effervescence of superfluous sentiment ; it became, 
on the contrary, the most powerful stimulus of Mary’s develop- 
ment; for the talents of Fanny did not stop short at the cutting 
of bread and butter; she seems, indeed, to have been a person of 
rare accomplishments, and by her talents as an artist to have 
supported her parents and their many children for a considerable 
time. This voung lady, who wore herself out by excessive work, 
not only painted indefatigably at pictures (probably miniatures) 
which only brought her in about ten shillings a week, but pre- 
pared her own colours ; and one of her nephews informs us that 
their brilliancy is unchanged to this day—a proof, at any rate, of 
a solid and conscientious method of painting. 

At the age of nineteen Mary left her father’s house to live as 
companion with a crotchety old widow lady. Rich, and with 
no interests to fill her mind, this lady found an arduous occu- 
pation in devising new and ingenious methods of tormenting 
her companions, of whom she boasted a continual succession of 
fresh victims. Nevertheless, the energetic yet circumspect 
Mary succeeded, by dint of management, not only in making her 
situation tolerable, but in taking the edge off the old lady’s desire 
for novelty in the shape of companions, and actually remained 
with her for the space of two years. She finally left, sum- 
moned by the news of her mother’s rapidly declining health. 

During the latter’s protracted illness Mary was her devoted 
nurse, and she was fond in after years of repeating her mother’s 
dying words: ‘A little patience and all will be over. When 
all was indeed over, the girls left their father’s house for good: 
it ceased, in fact, to be a fit home for them. Mr. Wollstonecraft 
married again shortly afterwards ; but he became more and more 
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hopelessly entangled in debt, and contracted such low habits 
that one of his daughters, seeing him some years afterwards, 
actually recoiled at sight of his ghastly, disreputable appear- 
ance. 

Thus, at the age of twenty-one, Mary was not only left to 
shift for herself, but to take anxious thought for her two 
younger sisters, Everina and Eliza. About this time Everina 
went to keep house for her eldest brother Edward, an attorney. 
Mary joined her friend Fanny at Walham Green, adding to the 
scanty means of the family by assisting Mrs. Blood who took 
in needlework, while Eliza married a Mr. Bishop. Owing 
apparently to incompatibility of temper the marriage proved 
most unhappy. Mary, who had gone to take care of her sister 
during her confinement, suffered acutely in seeing her driven 
to actual frenzy by her domestic troubles. To save the reason 
of ‘ Poor Bess,’ Mary at last urged Mrs. Bishop to the despe- 
rate step of secretly leaving her husband. The daring plan 
was put into practice; and one cold day in January 1784, one 
can fancy Mrs. Bishop, scarcely venturing to take a last greedy 
look of her little child, in company of the faithful Mary, steal- 
ing like a thief from her home. Once free of the house they 
got into a coach, and, for fear of being traced, Mary took the 
precaution of changing it for another, which deposited them in 
safety at a Mrs. Dodd’s, opposite the Mermaid at Hackney. 
Such had been the state of agitation of the fugitive wife that 
during the transit she had bitten her wedding-ring in pieces. 
For some time the sisters kept themselves carefully concealed, 
trembling at the sound of passing wheels, starting at every 
knock at the door, lest Mr. Bishop should discover them ; for as 
Mary pithily puts it, ‘I could sooner face a lion; yet the door 
never opens, but I expect to see him panting for breath. I 
almost wish for a husband, for I want somebody to support me. 
Bess looks now very wild.’ 

After ineffectual attempts on the part of her eldest brother, 
the attorney, to induce Mrs. Bishop to return to her husband, a 
Separation was obtained ; nor does she ever appear to have re- 
pented of the step, although she suffered not a little from all 
the tribulations that generally fall to the lot of governesses. 
‘ Poor Bess,’ whatever may have been her husband’s sins, seems 
to have had a temper of her own which, no doubt, made many 
a place too hot for her. So that time after time Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, with her gift of attracting friends, had to exert her 
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influence to gain her a fresh situation ; yet, so far from grati- 
tude, Mrs. Bishop evinced on every opportunity a spirit of 
petty spite, malice, and jealousy, which only adds to our admi- 
ration of her sister’s generosity. 

The sisters now cast about in their minds what they should 
do for a living. Certainly there were not many occupations to 
choose from. To take in plain needlework or turn governess 
was all the work society could set Mary Wollstonecraft’s power- 
ful intellect to accomplish. Plain needlework had already been 
tried and found wanting, so the next scheme was to open a day- 
school at Newington Green in partnership with the accom- 
plished Fanny. About twenty pupils gradually attended the 
school, and to eke out a small income two ladies with their 
children were taken in as boarders. Owing to her friend’s increas- 
ing ill-health the whole management of the school devolved on 
Mary, whose energy and talents for education kept it going for 
two years and a half. 

In the meanwhile, Fanny’s health had completely broken 
down, and a residence in the south of Europe seemed her only 
chance of recovery. About this time Mr. Hugh Skeys, who had 
long been in love with her—although, for some reason or other, 
he had never declared himself—macc her an offer and was 
accepted. As his business took him to Lisbon, he went to live 
there with his wife after their marriage. The change, however, 
was not productive of the beneficial results that had been anti- 
cipated ; and Mary, very anxious about her consumptive friend, 
determined, at all risks to her own prospects, to attend her 
during her confinement. Leaving the school in Mrs. Bishop’s 
charge, she set sail for Lisbon, only arriving, alas! to do the 
last kind offices by the dying woman. Grieving profoundly for 
the friend of her youth, Mary, after a brief stay in Lisbon, re- 
turned to England, to find her school, the prosperity of which 
had entirely depended on her exertions, going to rack and ruin. 
She did her best to set it afloat again, but, finding her efforts 
futile, accepted the office of governess to the daughters of Lord 
Kingsborough in Ireland. 

The frivolous habits of the fine ladies in whose midst Mary 
was now thrown were profoundly distasteful to her, and she con- 
eratulated herself on not having had the misfortune of being 
born ‘a lady of quality.’ No doubt her descriptions of the 
manners of fashionable ladies, whose airs and graces are so 
severely censured in her ‘ Rights of Woman,’ were the result of 
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her present experiences. Pining for more congenial society, she 
devoted herself entirely to her pupils, and when they were il! 
with fever nursed them with affectionate tenderness, whereas 
their mother only paid them occasional visits during which she 
divided her attention between her children and her dogs. In 
writing to her sister Mary Wollstonecraft says of Lady Kings- 
borough: ‘To see a woman without any softness in her manners 
caressing animals, and using infantine expressions, is, you may 
conceive, very absurd and ludicrous, but a fine lady is a new 
species to me of animals.’ 

The letters from which we have hitherto quoted, with the in- 
teresting glimpses they afford of Mary’s youth and early woman- 
hood, appeared about two years ago in Mr. Kegan Paul’s valuable 
biography of ‘ William Godwin,’ to which we are indebted for 
many details then published for the first time. 

Although Mary Wollstonecraft remained scarcely a year 
in Lord Kingsborough’s family, her eldest pupil, Margaret, 
showed such warm affection for her governess that her mother 
became jealous at last, and, on their coming up to London 
found a pretext for parting with her. Margaret, afterwards 
Lady Mountcashel, not only retained her attachment to her 
teacher through life, but extended it to Godwin and other 
members of her family. The pupil’s conduct, which afterwards 
was unfortunately questionable, has often been urged as a proof 
of the demoralising views instilled into her by Mary Wollstone- 
craft. But to refute so mistaken a belief one need only glance 
at her correspondence, or the works she published afterwards, 
breathing throughout a spirit of piety, self-abnegation, and 
lofty moral rectitude; if they are to be found fault with, it is 
that they savour too much of the cut and dried morality of the 
copy-books. Nothing is less probable, therefore, than that a 
girl of eleven should have imbibed improper notions from her, 
and nothing more likely than that the general tone of un- 
meaning frivolity in the family, deprecated by Mary Wollstone- 
craft, should have injured her character. 

While we are on this subject we may as well mention a 
curious anecdote recently told us, which, although not directly 
related to our subject, is interesting from its connection with a 
great poet. Lady Mountcashel, who had a fancy to disguise 
herself as a man at times, and seems to have thoroughly looked 
the part, happened to stay at Pisa at the same time as Shelley 
and his wife. Shelley, then deeply distressed at the fate of the 
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beautiful Emilia Viviani, immured by her father in the Convent 
of St. Anne, proposed to his friend to don male attire, elope with 
the young lady, and make a pretence of marrying her. This 
extraordinary scheme, whether serious or not, remained a poet’s 
dream. 

In the autumn of 1788, Mary Wollstonecraft was once more 
thrown on the world. It was then that she formed the resolu- 
tion of devoting herself to literature and becoming, as she aptly 
puts it, ‘the first of a new genus.’ It is true England boasted 
of not a few authoresses, as is proved by such names as Mrs. 
Barbauld, Miss Burney, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. 
Opie, &c. But none of them, we believe, determined, in the 
same spirit of independence, to take up literature as a profes- 
sion. With the exception of Mrs. Inchbald, who was an actress, 
they were ladies with homes of their own, writing as amateurs 
rather than professional authors. 

Are we yielding to the notorious weakness of a biographer 
for his subject in recognising a gleam of true heroism in the 
fact of a woman without money, without influential connec- 
tions, without even the previous advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, not only taking up the already sufficiently hard struggle 
of securing an independence—that independence which she 
nobly says, ‘I will ever secure by contracting my wants, 
though I were to live on a barren heath,’—but that far more 
arduous struggle for principles so new and startling, that the 
person becoming their advocate might expect to be stigmatised 
as ‘infamous’ ? 

And who is the woman who has the grand daring to ven- 
ture upon such a career? Does she bear any affinity to the 
popular notion of what a ‘Woman’s Rights Woman’ must 
necessarily be according to the eternal fitness of things? 
Would that the reader could see the admirable portrait of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, painted by Opie, in the possession of Sir Percy | 
Shelley, her grandson—could see the lovely face, with its soft 
winning eyes, dimpling cheeks, and abundant coils of rich 
brown, silken hair, encircling a countenance essentially feminine 
in its contour! No doubt there is an unusual amount of firm- 
ness and energy evinced in the mouth and chin, which does not 
clash, however, with the almost pleading childlike sweetness of 
her expression. No less winning, according to William Godwin, 
were the manners of this remarkable woman, whose smile of 
bewitching tenderness, he says, all who know her will so well 
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recollect, and which wen, both heart and soul, the affection of 
almost every one who beheld it. 

Such was the author of a treatise, tle first in our language, 
on a subject which in our day has roused such ardent partisan- 
ship and violent antagonism. But before its composition in 
1791-92, years of steady, laborious, and unobtrusive literary 
work had intervened. On first contemplating the scheme of 
getting a living by her pen, Mary sought the advice of Mr. 
Johnson, the well-known Radical publisher, who had already 
brought out her ‘ Thoughts on the Education of Daughters,’ a 
pamphlet she had written with the intention of assisting the 
parents of Fanny Blood with its proceeds. Mr. Johnson, who 
had formed the highest opinion of Mary’s talents, proved an 
invaluable friend to her; and who knows how hardly it might 
have fared with the solitary woman fighting her battle unaided, 
amidst an unheeding multitude, but for the bookseller’s kindly, 
almost paternal, interest? It was Mr. Jobnson who kept her 
constantly supplied with literary work, under whose roof she 
stayed till he had found lodgings for her in George Street, near 
Blackfriars Bridge, not far from his house of business, and at 
whose evenings she met many of the leading men and reformers 
of her time, such as Holcroft, Thomas Paine, Blake, Fuseli, and 
William Godwin. , 

Once launched on her career as authoress, Mary Wollstone- 
craft readily undertook whatever work came in her way. She 
translated several works from the French and German, such as 
‘Necker on Religious Opinions,’ *‘ Lavater’s Physiognomy,’ and 
‘Salzmann’s Elements of Morality;’ compiled the ‘ French 
Reader,’ and wrote many essays for ‘The Analytical Review.’ 
She had before this written a story entitled ‘ Mary,’ in which 
some of the incidents of her friendship with Fanny seem 
embodied—although the character of the sick girl is in many 
respects unlike that of her friend. This little work, greatly 
admired by Godwin for the truth and delicacy of its sentiments, 
has too much of a moralising and sentimental strain to be 
relished by modern readers. The first original effort in her 
new abode was a volume of ‘Stories from Real Life’ for 
children. Terribly real these tales certainly are; and their 
unflinchingly truthful presentment of some of the most painful 
facts in life, when taken along with the quaint and sometimes 
terrible illustrations by Blake, must have left a forcible impres- 
sion on the imagination of young readers, and enlisted their 
sympathies on the side of the poor and oppressed. 
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For several years Mary Wollstonecraft was so much occupied 
in acquiring a livelihood, that she had but little time for 
original work. Not that her wants were many, her habits, at 
this time, being of Spartan simplicity ; but in reality she had 
all the cares of a large family on her hands, as she not only 
supported herself, but helped to start her sisters and brothers in 
life. She procured better instruction for the former, even send- 
ing Everina to Paris to acquire the French language; one of 
her brothers, who intended emigrating to America, she placed 
with a farmer, and sent another to Woolwich to qualify him for 
the navy. Her father too, during the last years of bis life, was 
entirely dependent on her assistance, as his son the attorney 
(from self-interested motives, it is to be feared) had so mis- 
managed his affairs that he was left quite destitute. 

The publication of her ‘Answer to Burke’s Reflections on 
the Revolution’ in 1790, and of the ¢ Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman’ in 1791, suddenly made a famous woman of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s‘ Vindication of the Rights of Woman,’ 
which has enjoyed the doubtful privilege of looming in the 
imagination of the reading world as a terra incognita of the 
most daring end subversive speculations concerning women, 
differs considerably from the works on the same subject pub- 
lished at the present day. Compared with the claims which 
have been advanced on behalf of the female sex by John Stuart 
Mill and others, the rights vindicated by Mary Wollstonecraft 
are, on the whole, of the most modest character, and but few of 
her demands, chiefly relating to the higher education of women, 
would be disputed by enlightened people of the present day: 
much of what she desired in that respect having, indeed, 
been put into practice—for example, in the classes opened for 
ladies at the London, Oxford, and Cambridge Universities and 
in the degrees now offered to them. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s treatise might perhaps with more 
justice be called the Duties instead of Rights of Woman. For 
its authoress is eloquent on the subject of the former; and 
it is in a great measure that they may properly fulfil their 
various duties as wives and mothers, sisters and daughters, that 
she claims for them certain rights, prominent amongst which she 
considers that of a thoroughly sound education. She can never 
sufficiently condemn the erroneous theories concerning female 
education advocated by Rousseau and other popular writers 
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of that time; and she is up in arms, with all the enthusiasm 
of a female John Knox, against the arts of coquetry and all the 
‘wanton wiles’ of flirtation inculcated by the author of ‘ Emile’ 
as the ne plus ultra of female accomplishment. The stern 
Scotch Reformer himself might have applauded the zeal with 
which Mary Wollstonecraft declaims against the faults and 
follies of her sex, and the fervour with which she adjures them 
not to consider love-making as the be-all and end-all of exist- 
ence, but to remember that ‘the plan of life which enables us 
to carry some knowledge and virtue into another world, is the 
one best calculated to ensure content in this.’ 

One may say that the fundamental idea running through 
this work, is that women, like men, should primarily be con- 
sidered rational creatures, whose understandings, if properly 
cultivated, might serve for their guidance in life without con- 
stant masculine assistance ; and that therefore their education 
ought to be conducted on solid principles, instead of those 
merely ornamental ones which then prevailed. In accordance 
with these views, she maintains that instead of ‘ giving a sex to 
morals’ with a view to rendering women more alluring, their 
virtues should be the same in kind, if not in degree. For 
although she allows that women have different duties to fulfil 
from men, she points out, not without a’spice of sarcasm, that 
‘they are human duties,’ and that consequently ‘the principles 
that should regulate the discharge of them must be the same.” 

Thus much for her innovations. So far from wishing (as 
she has been accused of doing) to abrogate the institution of 
marriage, she never wearies of expressing her respect for family 
life ‘as the foundation of almost every social virtue.’ 

When Mary Wollstonecraft protested that if women were 
only properly taught, so far from being driven into distasteful 
marriages as a refuge for the destitute, or of becoming helpless 
and often burdensome dependents on the bounty of relatives, or 
of painfully earning their bread as down-trodden governesses 
and still more despised ‘ milliners and mantua-makers,’ or lastly 
of sinking still lower in the social scale, they might, instead, 
engage in various kinds of trade, turn clerks and artificers, or 
practise as physicians, she had learned the lesson she wished to 
inculeate in the hard school of experience; and the bread she 
then cast upon the waters has been found after many days. 

As a corollary to the ‘ Rights,’ one should study Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s ‘Wrongs of Woman.’ For although this book is a 
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novel written in the last years of her life, and left unfinished at 
her death, yet,in the form of a story, it is nothing but an illustra- 
tion of the trials, the sufferings, and the mortifications to which 
women were and are still partly liable owing to the disabilities 
they are under. For originality of invention, tragic incident, 
and a certain fiery eloquence of style, this is certainly the most 
remarkable and mature of her works, although one may object 
that for a novel the moral purpose is far too obvious, the manner 
too generalised, and many of the situations revolting to the 
taste of a modern reader. But, with all its faults, it is a pro- 
duction, that in the implacable truth with which it lays open 
the festering sores of society, in the unshrinking courage with 
which it drags into the light of day the wrongs the feeble have 
to suffer at the hands of the strong, in the fiery enthusiasm with 
which it lifts up its voice for the voiceless outcasts, may be 
said to resemble ‘Les Misérables’ by Victor Hugo. Had the 
writer’s creative power and artistic rendering been at all on a 
par with her fertility of invention and breadth of sympathy, we 
should have had in her ‘ Wrongs of Woman’ a representative 
work of its kind. 

To sum up our necessarily brief sketch of Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s scheme for improving the position of woman, the reforms 
she advocated were as follows :— 

That women should enjoy the same educational advantages 
as men. 

That they should be admitted to a wider sphere of employ- 
ment, such as trades, professions, and scientific pursuits. 

That married women should have the right of owning pro- 
perty, the same as men—a custom prevalent in most of the 
civilised countries of Europe, excepting England. 

That married women should have greater facilities of divorce 
when united to men of unprincipled conduct. 

That in case of separation the custody of the children 
should belong equally to both parents. 

That a man should be legally responsible for the support of 
his illegitimate children. 

And, what perhaps horrified the virtuous more than any 
other of her doctrines, that he should be bound to maintain the 
woman he had wronged. 

It may be added that she says further, but quite incidentally, 
and fearing that she may raise a laugh at her expense, ‘ that 
women ought to have representatives, instead of being arbitrarily 
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governed, without having any share allowed them in the delibera- 
tions of government.’ 


One more reform—perhaps the farthest reaching of all she 
advocates, and which has to some extent been realised in our 
school-boards—is her grand scheme of national education, with- 
out distinction of class or sex. Some of her remarks on this 
subject are weil worth quoting at the present day. 


Day-schools should be established by Government, in which boys 
and girls might be educated together. ‘The school for the younger 
children, from five to nine years of age, ought to be absolutely free 
and open to all classes . . . . where boys and girls, the rich and the 
poor, should meet together. To prevent any of the distinctions of 
vanity, they should be dressed alike, and all obliged to submit to the 
same discipline, or leave the school. The school-room ought to be 
surrounded by a large piece of ground, in which the children might be 
usefully exercised, for at this age they should not be confined to any 
sedentary employment for more than an hour ata time. But these 
relaxations might all be rendered a part of elementary education, for 
many things improve and amuse the senses when introduced asa kind 
of show, to the principles of which, dryly laid down, children would 
turn a deaf ear. For instance, botany, mechanics, and astronomy. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, natural history, and some simple ex- 
periments in natural philosophy, might fill up the day, but these pur- 
suits should never encroach on gymnastics in the open air. The ele- 
ments of religion, history, the history of man, and politics might be 
taught by conversations in the Socratic form. 

After the age of nine, girls and .boys intended for domestic em- 
ployments or mechanical trades ought to be removed to other schools 
and receive instruction, in some measure appropriated to the destina- 
tion of each individual, the two sexes being still together in the 
morning ; but in the afternoon, the girls should attend a school, where 
mantua-making, millinery, &c., would be their employment, whereas 
the young people of superior abilities or fortune might now be 
taught in another school. 

Girls and boys still together? I hear some readers ask. Yes. 
And I should not fear any other consequence than that some early 
attachment might take place, which, whilst it had the best effect on 
the moral character of the young people, might not perfectly agree 
with the views of the parents ; for it will be a long time, I fear, before 
the world is so far enlightened that parents only anxious to render 
their children virtuous will let them choose companions for life them- 
Selves, 


And this theory was propounded, be it remembered, nearly 
a century ago. 
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But although the reforms advocated in the ‘ Vindication ot 
the Rights of Woman’ are neither startling nor subversive ac- 
cording to nineteenth-century ideas, yet at the time of its pub- 
lication it met with violent opposition. The following ap- 
peared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ of November, 1778 :— 

Surely parents and guardians should with the most affectionate 
earnestness, for the sake of their country, of themselves, of their 
dearest hopes, of every institution, divine or human, warn and caution 
young female readers against such writings as Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin’s, if they perceive an inclination in them to peruse her work. 


After her publication of the ‘Rights of Woman,’ Mary 
Wollstonecraft conceived berself justified in modifying, to some 
extent, the system of rigid economy hitherto practised by her, 
and which had been carried to the length, amongst other things, 
of scarcely ever indulging in animal food or wearing any but 
the coarsest apparel. At Michaelmas 1791 she therefore 
moved to a house in Store Street, furnished with a greater 
degree of comfort than she had yet allowed herself, her dress, 
likewise, being chosen with an eye to beauty as well as use. 

About this time her chosen friend was the painter Henry 
Fuseli, Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy. He was 
aman of genius and of fascinating conversation—such conver- 
sation, indeed, as she had not hitherto had many opportunities 
of enjoying. Godwin himself, with his usual candour, informs 
us that the delight she derived from his intercourse gradually 
led to something very much akin to love; and a good deal of 
vague and unreliable gossip has been retailed on this matter, 
such as more especially finds expression in Mr. Knowles’s ‘ Life 
of Fuseli.’ But the author’s untrustworthiness is proved by his 
speaking of Mary Wollstonecraft’s residence at Bath (surrounded 
by amusements) having continued for many years, whereas she 
only spent a month there as governess in the family of Lord 
Kingsborough. 

According to the above-mentioned report Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s chief object in going to France was to overcome this un- 
fortunate attachment, although in reality it seems more likely 
that she should have gone thither impelled by her enthusiastic in- 
terest in the events which were then taking place in that country. 
No doubt it was a daring thing for a woman, at such a time 
to venture all alone into the very heart of revolutionary France. 
She arrived there in December 1792, just before the trial and 
execution of Louis XVI. Indeed, during her residence in Paris, 
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which, with some intermission, lasted above two years, she was a 
witness of most of the thrilling and terrific incidents of the 
French Revolution. Shortly after her arrival, France declared 
war against England, and her position as an English subject was 
attended with considerable inconvenience if not actual danger. 
She herself, when afterwards recalling her experiences, said that 
no words could describe the feelings which the scenes she wit- 
nessed in France gave birth to continually—it was a sort of in- 
definite terror. Every day brought some astounding change— 
some deed of sublime heroism—some tale ‘ of blood and iron’— 
till it seemed as though the known order of things were passing 
away. How the execution of the twenty-two Girondins, who 
mounted the guillotine singing the Marseillaise, affected Mary 
Wollstonecraft is told in an anecdote recorded in Mrs. Opie’s 
Life. ‘She was sitting alone, when Imlay came in and said, 
“T suppose you have not heard the sad news of to-day?” 
‘¢What is it? is Brissot guillotined?” ‘ Not only Brissot, but 
one and twenty are.” Amongst them she immediately could 
conjure up the faces of some lately endeared acquaintances, and, 
before she was conscious of the picture, she sank lifeless on the 
floor.’ During her stay in France Mary Wollstonecraft wrote her 
‘Historical and Moral View of the Origin and Progress of the 
French Revolution,’ of which, however, only one volume was 
completed, ending with the removal of Louis XVI. to Paris in 
1789. For a work written on the spot by an Englishwoman 
it shows remarkable breadth of view as well as great discrimi- 
nation and liberality—qualities all the more striking when one 
remembers that such a great Liberal as Burke enacted about 
this time his celebrated dagger scene in the House of Commons. 
This History is still a very readable book, although one may 
object to the somewhat lengthy moral reflections interspersed 
throughout the volume. 

But an event of a more private nature than those just re- 
corded was now destined to exercise a powerful influence over 
her fortunes. This event was her acquaintance with Mr.'Gilbert 
Imlay, an American, then resident at Paris, whom she re- 
peatedly met, some months after her arrival, at the house of 
a mutual friend. Mr. Imlay was at one time a captain in the 
army of the United States; then a commissioner for laying out 
land in the back settlements ; finally a speculator immersed in 
commercial pursuits, the nature of which is never distinctly 
stated, but which judging from Mary’s query, ¢ Sha!l I taik about 
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alum or soap?’ seems to have been connected with the import- 
ation of soap, in defiance of English cruisers, by American 
blockade runners. But whatever may have been the nature of 
Mr. Imlay’s transactions, he was evidently a gentlemanlike person 
of captivating manners ; and it is a curious freak of nature that 
the writer who so frequently censures her sex for being habitually 
attracted by men of superficial refinement instead of sterling 
worth, should herself have succumbed to the charms she depre- 
cated. In writing about Mr. Imlay to her sister, Mary de- 
scribes him as ‘a most worthy man, who joins to uncommon 
tenderness of heart and quickness of feeling a soundness of 
understanding and reasonableness of temper rarely to be met 
with. Having also been brought up in the interior parts of 
America he is a most natural, unaffected creature.’ 

After a short intercourse, in which they became mutually 
attached to each other, they formed a closer connection, without, 
however, as far as one can judge, actually contracting marriage. 

No one, however, who has read Mary’s letters to Mr. Imlay 
can fail to see that she considered this union of the most sacred 
nature. But for those letters, so full of passion and pathos, 
breathing in every line the very soul of fidelity and love, we 
should have had a comparatively cold and shadowy idea of 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s genius. In those effusions alone—now 
glowing with ineffable tenderness, now tremulous with fore- 
bodings of evil, and, again, poignantly eloquent of ‘the pangs 
of despised love’—the sweet, noble, affectionate nature of the 
woman stands fully revealed. The very style and language in 
which they are couched are more impregnated with life and 
vigour than those of her other works. Indeed, her writings in 
general, whatever their merits, are marred by the defects com- 
mon to the eighteenth century—hasty generalisations, trite 
moral reflections, and copious use of what strikes us now as 
rather stilted sentiment. The style of these letters, however, is 
always simple, direct, full of fire and spontaneity, and it is no 
exaggerated praise to compare them to the famous ‘Sorrows of 
Werther’ for the impassioned beauty with which the joys and 
sufferings of an intensely sensitive spirit are expressed. 

As yet it was all joy in this spring-time of love, when Mary, 
in the early summer of 1793, used to sally forth from the soli- 
tary house at Neuilly to meet her lover at one of the barriers 


near Paris. 
With a heart full of affection and belief in the ‘ tenderness 
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and worth’ of Mr. Imlay, she left Neuilly about July or August 
of this year, and came to live with him in Paris as his wife. 

Opinions have been considerably divided in this matter, and 
Mr. Kegan Paul seems to think that for various reasons—such as 
the suspension of the marriage laws for a short period about 
that time of the French Republic, and the fact of Mr. Imlay, 
at a subsequent date, giving Mary, for purposes of business, a 
document in which she is designated as his wife—their union 
was equivalent to a legal marriage. To some extent his convic- 
tion seems corroborated by Godwin’s statement, that Mary con- 
ceived herself entitled ‘ to obtain a certificate from the American 
ambassador as the wife of a native of that country.’ Certainly, 
as civil marriage had been introduced into France in 1792, the 
marriage of an American subject at the house of his ambassador 
would have been thoroughly valid.’ But, in order to render it 
so, the parties desirous of being united in wedlock would have 
had to declare that such was their intention, as well as had wit- 
nesses to the ceremony ; whereas all that we hear is that Mary 
took the name of Imlay, and wished to obtain a certificate of 
marriage. We are not even informed whether Mr. Imlay ac- 
companied her to the Embassy, or whether she actually obtained 
the certificate, which she probably wanted as a kind of passport 
to ensure her safety in consequence of the war between England 
and France. Had it been otherwise, Godwin, who must be 
supposed to have known the facts of the case, would scarcely have 
stated that no marriage had taken place, and have even given 
the reasons which prevented it ; the chief of which seems to have 
been that Mary shrank from involving the man she loved in 
her pecuniary liabilities, more especially as Mr. Imlay, being a 
speculator, was of uncertain prospects and fluctuating fortunes, 
Her boundless generosity of disposition led her to regard the 
sacrifice of her own position in life as nothing compared with 
the endangering of his. ~Perhaps, also, the wild revolutionary 
excitement around her worked on her already too susceptible 
nature, and caused her to think that the individual was jus- 
tified in thus disregarding social law. 

Judging of the depth of Mr. Imlay’s affection by her own, 


' «Practice,’ says Story, ‘has sanctioned the marriage of foreign subjects 
in the houses of the ambassadors of the foreign country to which they belong. 
And the reputation which the validity of such marriages has acquired makes 
such a recognition by no means improbable on the part of English courts of 
justice if sach a question were brought to judgment.’ 
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she deemed that at last her life of struggle and chilling solitude 
was over, and the womanly qualities of her nature expanded 
freely in the atmosphere of home. But only a few months after 
they had settled in Paris together, Mr. Imlay, whose restless 
disposition soon revealed itself, left that city to engage in some 
kind of business at Havre. Mary, who was left behind, bore his 
absence cheerfully for a time, sometimes playfully reproaching 
him, as when she writes :— 


I will cork up some of the kind things that were ready to drop 
from my pen which has never been dipt in gall when addressing you ; 
or will only suffer an exclamation. ‘The Creature!’ ora kind look 
to escape me, when I pass the slippers—which I could not remove 
from my salle door, though they are not the handsomest of their 
kind. 


At the end of the year Mary joined Mr. Imlay at Havre; 
and there, in May 1794, she gave birth to a daughter, called 
Fanny after the friend she had lost. For some time the pair 
seem to have lived happily together; but in the autumn of the 
same year he took his departure for London, where, as he said, 
his presence was imperatively required for a few months to carry 
on the business transactions he was then engaged in. Mary 
returned to Paris. But month after month elapsed, and tender 
expectation changed to the sickness of hope deferred, and still 
the father of her child, which at this time was her only source 
of consolation, did not return. Then the irrepressible cry bursts 
from her :— 


Come to me, my dearest friend, husband, father of my child! All 

these fond ties glow at my heart at this moment, and dim my eyes. © 

. . . . I will own to you, that feeling extreme tenderness for my 
little girl, I grow very sad often when I am playing with her that 
you are not here to observe with me how her mind unfolds, and her 
little heart becomes attached! These appear to me to be the true 
pleasures—and still you suffer them to escape you, in search of what 
we may never enjoy. 


But Mr. Imlay was equally deaf to the voice of duty and affec- 
tion, although he seems still in his letters to have made a show of 
the latter, as when he wrote: ‘ Business aloue has kept me from 
you. Come to any port and I will fly down tc my two dear girls 
with a heart all their own ’—thus keeping the unfortunate woman 
continually racked between hope and fear. Consequently Mary 
was induced to join him in London, where she passed several 
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weeks from April to June 1795. Face to face once more with 
the man whose character she had unconsciously transformed in 
the crucible of her imagination, she could no longer escape 
the bitter knowledge that his heart was estranged from her, 
and that the longed-for meeting, instead of joy, brought only 
disappointment and sorrow unspeakable. But, unhappy as she 
was, she still nourished the belief that Mr. Imlay might finally 
have a return of tenderness, or at any rate the wish to settle 
down with her, if only for his child’s sake. Inthe hope of doing 
something towards effecting this, Mary proposed going to Norway 
on Mr. Imlay’s account, in order to collect certain doubtful 
debts and moneys dependent on a lawsuit requiring the pre- 
sence of a clear-headed and thoroughly trustworthy person. To 
enable her to do so Mr. Imlay gave her a power of attorney, 
authorising Mary Imlay, ‘his best friend and wife, to take the 
sole management and direction of all his affairs.’ 

Some time in June, therefore, Mary, with a nurse and infant 
daughter, started on her voyage to Sweden and Norway. As 
she happened to be on board a vessel bound for Elsinor, she had 
to be put in a boat some way off the coast of Norway and rowed 
ashore. On landing, she found herself on a lonely rocky coast, 
with no sign of a human dwelling but a rude hut ; and, enfeebled 
by sickness and sorrow as she was, the sense of her forlorn 
situation so overcame her that she fell senseless on the bare 
rock, remaining in a stupor for a quarter of an hour. 

Nevertheless the change of air, the excitement of travelling, 
and the practical exertions she was forced to make, acted 
beneficially on her health and spirits. From thence she wrote 
her ‘ Letters from Norway,’ originally addressed to Mr. Imlay, 
afterwards published with all the personal matter omitted. 
These are among the most captivating if not the greatest of her 
works, and at the time commanded a wide popularity. Abound- 
ing in pregnant observations of the country and the people, and 
in fine descriptive touches, they are steeped in a subtle element 
of subdued yet irrepressible sentiment which lends them a peculiar 
charm. 

Writing to Mr. Imlay about this time, she says :— 


I wish for us to livé together, because I want you to acquire an 
habitual tenderness for my poor girl. I cannot bear to think of 
leaving her alone in the world, or that she should only be protected 
by your sense of duty. Next to preserving her, my most earnest 
wish is not to disturb your peace. I have nothing to expect, and 
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little to fear, in life. There are wounds that can never be healed, but 
they may be allowed to fester in silence without wincing.... . 
Little reason have I to expect a shadow of happiness after the cruel 
disappointments that have rent my heart; but that of my child seems 
to depend on our being together.’ 


She returned to England in the autumn of 1795, and, as 
Mr. Imlay did not come to meet her when she landed, the sad 
conviction of her desolate position flashed at last with irresistible 
force upon her. Nor was it long before her worst fears were 
confirmed. She discovered that Mr. Imlay had formed a con- 
nection with an actress, and the explanations which followed 
were of so painful a nature that she exclaims she ‘ would sooner 
encounter a thousand deaths than a night like the last.’ So 
keen and terrible was the revulsion of her feelings when the 
pitiless truth was revealed to her, so profound her discourage- 
ment on discovering how wide was the gulf between the actual 
man and her conception of him, that under the influence of this 
intolerable anguish, which had thrown her mind ‘into a state of 
chaos,’ she determined to put an end to herself. 

After writing a heart-rending letter to Mr. Imlay, giving 
her last directions about their child, she set out on a stormy 
evening towards Putney, and there walked on the bridge in 
the pouring rain till her clothes were thoroughly soaked, when 
she cast herself into the Thames. She did not sink at once, but 
at last became insensible, being rescued (we are not told how) 
before life had entirely left her, and gradually brought back 
to a painful consciousness of her sufferings. 

Soon after the frustration of her tragic purpose, she, with 
desperate energy, wrenched herself free from her passion. 
Proudly resenting Mr. Imlay’s offers of pecuniary assistance, 
she says in one of the last letters addressed to him: ‘I want 
not such vulgar comfort, nor will I accept it. I never wanted 
but your heart—that gone, you have nothing more to give.’ 

Once more she had to nerve herself for the struggle of exist- 
ence, having now also to provide for her child. It is true Mr. 
Imlay had proposed settling a certain sum of money on his 
daughter, of which the interest was to be used for her main- 
tenance; but neither capital nor interest was ever forthcoming. 

For the sake of her literary work, Mary Wollstonecraft was 
obliged once more to enter London society ; and she soon greatly 
enlarged her circle of acquaintances. It was at this time pro- 
bably when, as she says in a letter to Miss Alderson, she had 
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been ‘unfortunately the object of observation,’ that she had 
several very advantageous offers of marriage. But in what 
light she regarded a marriage of self-interest may be seen from 
a letter written in indignant protest against what she considers 
an insult to her dignity. It is so characteristic of her proud, 
independent spirit that we quote it here the more readily as the 
volumes from which we have already made various extracts are 
almost impossible to procure at the present day. 

Writing to the person who had made proposals to her on be- 
half of a friend, she exclaims :— 


I am, sir, poor and destitute. Yet I have aspirit that will never 
bend, or take indirect methods, to obtain the consequence I despise ; 
nay, if to support life it was necessary to act contrary to my principles, 
the struggle would soon be over. I can bear anything but my own 
contempt. 

In a few words, what I call an insult is the bare supposition 
that I could for a moment think of prostituting my person for a main- 
tenance ; for in that point of view does such a marriage appear to me, 
who consider the right and wrong in the abstract, and never by words 
and local opinions shield myself from the reproaches of my own heart 
and understanding. 


Some of the friends she chiefly associated with at this time 
were Mr. and Mrs. Twiss, Miss Alderson (afterwards Mrs. Opie), 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mr. Holcroft, and William Godwin. She had 
known the latter for some years, having first met him one even- 
ing in November 1791 at Mr. Johnson’s, in company of Thomas 
Paine, the author of the celebrated ‘ Rights of Man.’ Godwin, 
who had gone there to see Mr. Paine, found himself involved 
in a discussion with Mary Wollstonecraft, in which they hap- 
pened to disagree on almost every topic ; so that he says, in his 
plain-spoken manner, ‘I, of course, heard her very frequently 
when I wished to hear Paine.’ 

On Mary’s return from Norway they again met from time to 
time ; and although Godwin, on his perusal of the ‘ Letters from 
Norway,’ not only formed a much higher estimate of her powers 
as an authoress, but of her attractions as a woman, it was not 
till the April of 1796 that their friendship ripened into closer 
intimacy. 

William Godwin, whose true and tender affection was des- 
tined to shed a parting brightness on the last months of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s agitated existence, had attained about this 
time to the height of his fame. Born in the year 1756, he 
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had, after a life spent in incessant literary labours of the most 
miscellaneous kind, by the publication of ‘ Political Justice’ in 
1793, and of *Caleb Williams’ in 1794, become one of the 
leading literary men of his time. 

In private life William Godwin endeavoured as much as 
possible to make his conduct square with his principles. His 
character seems to have been a strange mixture of enthusiasm 
and formality, of genuine affectionateness ‘sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast’ of his frigid philosophy, and of a veracity so un- 
compromising as continually to offend against the proprieties of 
society. Rigorous as to his own expenditure, he considered 
himself bound, according to his theories, to use such money as 
he did not absolutely require, for the benefit of those who needed 
it more than himself. But, being of opinion that he could be © 
most serviceable to the community by devoting himself to such 
composition as could only be the result of painstaking and 
unremunerative research, he sought to restrict himself to the 
simplest necessaries of life. 

At this time it was that, being thrown into closer com- 
panionship with a woman so well calculated to sympathise with 
him, he conceived a profound affection for her, and found it 
reciprocated. His views on marriage were of the most sub- 
versive nature, as he considered it wrong, nay immoral, for 
a person to appropriate another, as happens in matrimony; 
for, according to him, love, like friendship, should be given in 
exact proportion to a person’s moral and intellectual worth. 

Their union was not at first entered into according to legal 
forms ; but it seems to have been only some months afterwards 
that Godwin, for the sake of his wife, consented to forego his 
philosophic theories. They were accordingly married in Old 
St. Pancras Church, on March 29, 1797, although their marriage 
was not made public till some time in April. The union of two 
such eminent persons naturally gave rise to much comment in 
certain circles, friendly and the reverse. Several ladies, some 
of whom seem to have been but too partial to the ‘ philosophical 
Godwin,’ of whom Miss Alderson had but lately said in a letter, 
‘he is much more amiable than ever he was,’ now suddenly 
stood on their dignity, and considered it necessary to break off 
their acquaintance with Mary Godwin, with whom, as Mrs. Imlay, 
they had been most friendly. Such annoyances as these, how- 
ever, were not able to cloud for long her new-formed tran- 


quillity. 
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In conformity with certain views that married people should 
not be too constantly in each other’s society, Godwin had taken 
a room a stone’s throw from their house in the Polygon, Somers 
Town, where he passed a great part.of his time. The chief 
object, no doubt, was to be as little disturbed as possible during 
the hours of literary work. But it seems questionable whether 
they effected their purpose. For although by this means the 
loquacity of husband and wife was effectually stemmed, yet 
they probably spent more time in scribbling off notes to each 
other (sometimes as many as seven a day), at all hours, and on 
all sorts of subjects, than would have been required for a good 
deal of conversation. Lady Shelley has in her possession many 
as yet unpublished specimens of this curious correspondence, one 
of which we have been graciously permitted to publish. It was 
apparently written at the beginning of their courtship, and con- 
veys a vivid impression of Mary’s sprightly and fascinating 
style of letter-writing when cheered by happier auspices. 

From Mary Wollstonecraft to Godwin :— 


July 1, 1796, 


I send you the last volume of ‘ Heloise,’ because; if ycu have it 
not, you may chance to wish for it. You perceive by this remark 
that I do not give you credit for as much philosophy as our friend, 
and I want besides to remind you, when you write to me in verse, not 
to choose the easiest task, my perfections, but to dwell on your own 
feelings—that is to say, give mea bird’s-eye view of your heart. 
Do not make me a desk ‘to write upon,’ I humbly pray—unless you 
honestly acknowledge yourself bewitched. 

Of that I shall judge by the style in which the eulogiums flow ; 
for I think I have observed that you compliment without rhyme or 
reason, when you are almost at a loss what to say. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary. 


The principal work on which Mary was engaged during her 
married life was the ‘Wrongs of Woman,’ of which mention 
has already been made ; and Godwin is no doubt right in affirm- 
ing that, if ‘she had lived, the world would have had very little 
reason to complain of any remission of her industry.’ 

But alas! when the hottest of the fray was over, and a fair 
prospect of uninterrupted usefulness and domestic affection 
opening out before her, the end was nigh. 

On Wednesday, August 30, she gave birth to a daughter, 
even that Mary, inheritor of much of her mother’s genius, to 
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whom Shelley, in his dedication of the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ 
addresses the beautiful lines :— 


They say that thou wert lovely from thy birth, 
Of glorious parents thou aspiring Child. 

I wonder not; for one then left the earth 
Whose life was like a setting planet mild, 
Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 
Of its departing glory. 


But a few days more of lingering sickness were granted to 
the mother, but a few days more of agonised suspense to the 
unhappy Godwin, who scarcely left his wife’s bedside during the 
ten days that her life trembled in the balance. All that the 
skill of the most eminent physicians, the loving care of friends, 
the devoted attentions of a husband could do to save so precious 
a life was done, but all in vain, and on September 10 she passed 
quietly away. 

She was buried in Old St. Pancras Churchyard, but her 
remains as well as those of William Godwin have since then 
been removed by the tender care of relatives. They now lie in 
the same grave with those of their daughter, Mrs. Shelley, under 
a plain grey slab thickly covered with ivy in the still green 
churchyard of Bournemouth. 

Born in an age of unparalleled mental activity, when men 
appeared to themselves to have suddenly awakened to a pene- 
trating sense of freedom and power, and, nursing a divine if 
delusive hope, believed themselves called in their own day and 
generation to reorganise society from its very foundation, Mary 
Wollstonecraft took her share in the work of that time, by elo- 
quently pointing out that if there is to be real progress women 
must be educated in a rational manner, and fitted by their social 
position to co-operate in promoting the welfare of humanity. 
Although her writings are at this day but little known and still 
less read, the spirit that animates them has, to a great extent, 
become part of the thought of our age, and at present many 
eminent men and women are putting into practice many of the 
theories she broached nearly a century ago. 

MATHILDE BLIND. 
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I RECALL a scene in Paris. Early one morning in that month 
of April when the Communal soldiery were fighting against 
the ‘rurals’ of Versailles, I was in the Rue St. Honoré. The 
pavement had been taken up to construct a barricade which 
blocked the entrance to the Place Venddme. A red flag waved 
high over the Tuileries; the column lay low and broken on the 
ground. An hour or two later the streets would resound with 
the customary cries of ‘ Le Vengeur!’ * Le Cri du Peuple!’ and 
‘Pere Duchesne!’ In the Rue St. Honoré, groups of soldiers 
stood around bivouae fires made of broken wood. Watching the 
smoke of one of these fires as it spread over the windows of 
the Hotel Bristol, so well known to English nobility, I adaressed 
one of the soldiers. ‘Citizen,’ I said, ‘what are yow fighting 
for?’ The loud boom of a cannon fired from the Porte Maillot 
seemed to suspend his reply, which, however, as that sound 
died away, came quite readily: ‘ Monsieur, pour la solidarité 
humaine!’ I had gone to Paris, not to write nor to report, 
but simply to observe, and to learn, if I could, at that singular 
crisis, what were the intentions of those who called themselves 
Social Democrats, and what would be the results of their success. 
Since that eventful time, I have, I believe, availed myself of 
such opportunities as have come within my reach to enlarge and 
enlighten my understanding of ‘la solidarité humaine, which 
at present is a German idea quite as much as it is a French 
idea ; and now that in consequence of the attempted assassination 
of the aged and beloved Emperor of Germany by men who, 
though they do not appear to have been directly connected with 
the Social Democratic party, have yet at all events been deeply 
moved by Socialist theories, very much attention is directed 
to the aims and character of that which is vaguely termed 
Socialism, I propose to show what, in my case, has been the 
result of an endeavour, which at least has been honest and sin- 
cere, to comprehend the capacity and designs of men, of whom 
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some undoubtedly possess much ability, whose sincerity I shall 
not question, but whose policy I have always regarded and still 
regard as menacing to the best arrangements of society ; as tend- 
ing to strengthen reaction and, therefore, to defeat progress; as 
calculated, not to satisfy the instructed reason, but to inflame 
the minds and, by consequence, in the most hurtful manner, to 
waste the euergies of mankind ; as tending, by the operation of 
visionary and unrealisable fancies together with bitter hatreds’ 
in feeble minds, to produce those monsters of crime who in 
reality are nothing but men of excitable temperament, prepared 
for any deed of atrocity by the mixture of vanity, of frenzied 
hate, and of moral insensibility in their disordered brains. 
What do we commonly understand by Socialism? In a sense, 
we are all Socialists. England has a Socialist Poor Law, and 
she never had a Government which made louder and more 
perpetual claims to being a Socialist Government than that of 
Lord Beaconsfield. The last time a Cabinet Minister addressed 
a country audience his claim on behalf of the Government was 
made on Socialist grounds. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, vindicating the career of himself and his colleagues 
last month at Cheltenham, declared ‘they had dealt with ques- 
tions of social importance.’ They had laboured to provide ‘ that 
our merchant seamen should be delivered from the dangers of 
the sea;’ they had been careful ‘ that our operatives, especially 
women and children in factories, should be spared from even the 
greater perils of overwork.’ ‘They had set at rest those diffi- 
cult and disputed questions in which the law appeared to place 
the British workman in an unfavourable and unfair position as 
regards his employer.’ They had made $ legislation with respect 
to friendly societies to enable the best of the working classes to 
provide for themselves and their families in sickness and old 
age ; and they had endeavoured, by their legislation on the sub- 
ject of artisans’ dwellings, to secure them better air, better houses, 
and homes that they might be proud to call their own.’ This 
is true, and on the whole, praiseworthy; and it is Socialism. 
I shall presently quote the latest and most accepted pro- 
grammes of the Socialist Democrats of Germany, the fol- 
lowers of Lassalle and of Marx; and it will be seen that 
Sir Michael-Hicks Beach accepts the spirit, and might 
claim to have complied with the letter, of some of their most 
intelligible demands. But this is not what we commonly mean 
by Socialism; for, perhaps, in no country is that which we 
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understand by Socialism so little accepted, and in no country 
would it be so sternly repelled, as in England. 

There is another type of Socialism of which the best repre- 
sentative I have known was the late M. Arlés-Dufour of Lyons. 
In 1829 he was a convert to the doctrines of St. Simon, and a 
disciple of Enfantin; in 1869 he was the friend of some of 
the most distinguished Englishmen of our time, a member of 
the Cobden Club, and a seat-holder in the Albert Hail. In his 
old age, I have heard him quote, with rapturous acceptance, the 
Saint Simonian formula: ‘L’age d’or, qu’une ancienne tra- 
dition place loin derriére nous, est au contraire devant nous.’ 
But Arlés-Dufour, who to the end of his life gloried in the 
name of Socialist, was a man of simply benevolent ideas and 
character. His Socialism was an ardent and lively conviction 
of strict duty imposed upon the successful and well-to-do classes 
in regard to the protection and care of the poorer classes. The 
episode of the Communal Government of Paris, and especially 
the horrors of its termination, affected him very deeply ; but 
peculiarly because the dream of his youth and the sanguine 
hope even of his old age had been the friendly association of 
those classes, the mutual reliance of one upon the other, the 
common interests of both; and the manifestation of bitter 
animosities troubled the end of his life’ with impenetrable 
gloom and doubt, which obscured, though it could not destroy, 
his faith in the maxim I have quoted. The Socialism of Arlés- 
Dufour would have nursed the workman from his cradle to his 
grave. I may say that the motto of his Socialism was ‘la 
fraternité humaine.” To promote marriage, to benefit the 
health of mothers and of children, he would have provided 
créches in every direction at the cost of Government ; then, at 
the second stage of life, the workman’s children would have 
been placed in his State-schools; after that, there was the pro- 
spect of gratuitous admission to his ‘ schools of apprenticeship ; ’ 
and then, the life of the workman was still to be followed with in- 
stitutions of solicitude, and his needs in sickness, in want of work, 
and in old age, anticipated and provided for by State-aided and 
protected associations for provision and assurance. That is the 
benevolent form of Socialism. 

It is Socialism of the aggressive type which it remains for 
us to consider ; Socialism distinguished from other forms by its 
enmity against the existing social system, against the organisa- 
tion of every State, and against the arrangement and basis of 
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society. Henceforth I shall use the word Socialism with 
reference only to this aggressive manifestation. We shall be 
able to see in clear and definite outline what are the general 
objects of Socialism of this sort: we may be able to form a 
conception, more or less accurate, as to what would be the first 
results of a successful revolution on the part of the Social 
Democratic party in Germany or France. But it is my firm 
conviction that our most earnest and dispassionate efforts to 
pass a critical judgment upon the new arrangements which 
Socialists would substitute for those existing will be baffled, 
because their designs are hidden in wild phraseology, and are for 
the most part a vague expression of desire that those who have 
not, should cease from that unpleasant condition, and that the 
requisite provision should certainly in the first place be made at 
the cost of those who are now the possessors of realised property. 
So vague, in fact, are these expositions that it may be said the 
economic arrangements of Socialism seem to vary with the tem- 
perament and with the mental capacity of the expounder. We 
shall see in glancing at the life and works of Lassalle, who is re- 
garded as the founder of the present form of German Socialism, 
that together with international views which were sometimes 
very sound and prescient there was commingled a destructive 
idea in politics, and that in reference to social economics his 
meaning is not only to us, but also to intelligent men of his 
own country, utterly unintelligible, though big with hopes that 
excite, with words and promises that exasperate and inflame, 
those whom they subject and captivate. 

In naming Lassalle, we touch the revolutionary period of 
1848, when he, the hero of German Socialism, first came into 
prominent notice at Dusseldorf. In November of that year he 
roused the citizens of Dusseldorf to take arms against the royal 
power; on the 3rd May 1849, when tried for high treason, he 
declared with signal audacity, and in words which became 
famous, ‘ I will tell you with pleasure that in my inmost heart 
I am a decided adherent of the Social Democratic Republic.’ 
The Life of Lassalle, by the Danish historian Brandes, is admitted 
to be a specimen of hero-worship ; but Mehring,—who is no ad- 
mirer of Lassalle, and who is heartily opposed to his doctrines,— 
in his work entitled ‘Die Deutsche Social-Demokratie: ihre 
Geschichte und Ihre Lehre,’ published last year, writes of Las- 
salle as one * whose fascinating and striking physiognomy made 
him one of the best known figures in the society of Berlin ;’ and 
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of Freiligrath, Engels, Marx, and Wolff, who were associated 
with Lassalle in the attempt to give to the German revolution 
in 1848 a Socialist character by their writings in the ‘ Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung,’ as ‘a band of gifted men.’ For his doings 
in 1848, Lassalle was imprisoned for six months. He declined 
the assistance of Humboldt, who wished to obtain his release ; 
and when his sister presented a petition to the same effect, he 
addressed a protest to the king. At that time, and after his 
release, the burden of Lassalle’s agitation was always the same 
demand for universal suffrage. With universal suffrage, he told the 
German workmen, they could accomplish everything ; without 
that, there could be no improvement. In 1859, when Napoleon 
III. was in Italy making war upon Austria, Lassalle issued a pam- 
phlet entitled the ‘ Italian War and the Prussian Problem: a 
Voice from the Democracy.’ He would have had Prussia take 
advantage of the engagement of Austria to deal at once with 
the question of Schleswig-Holstein ; and of his pamphlet Herr 
-Mehring says: ‘Some of the best ideas of that policy which 
half a decade later Herr von Bismarck inaugurated are contained 
in that brochure. In words of eager patriotism Lassalle urged 
Prussia to the work: by the sympathy felt for the German 
Holsteiners, by the desire for a national policy, by the thirst for 
national greatness, by the hatred of Napoleon, by the feverish 
longing for national unity, he conjured the Government of 
Prussia to take up arms. He promised that the German De- 
mocracy would in that case carry the banner of Prussia. Of 
this eloquent passage Mehring says: ‘These words bear the 
accent of a genuine conviction ; to the Communism of to-day 
they must sound like unadulterated Sanskrit.’ In 1862 Lassalle 
broke away from the Fortschritt party, the organised party of 
progress. It seems that he was offended by neglect; at all 
events, early in that year he declared war against them. It is 
probable that at close quarters Lassalle was not very control- 
lable nor very intelligible, and that, as Mehring says, to the 
citizen-progressists of Berlin he was ‘a book with seven seals,’ 
Lassalle declared himself an adherent of the ‘true old Demo- 
cracy, and slid back to his position of 1848. In January 1863 
Lassalle was again in the dock; and in his defence, which was 
afterwards published under the title‘ Die Wissenschaft und die 
Arbeiter,’ he expounded the idea that from a union between the 
highest élite of culture and the great mass of working people 
throughout the nation there would issue a new growth of public 
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life. In March of that year he was continuing his agitation, 
demanding universal suffrage, and pointing to that as the means 
by which the working class could be delivered from the slavery 
of the wages system; from the dominion of supply and demand, 
that law which he said tended to keep wages always down to the 
margin of bare subsistence. He showed that more than 90 per 
cent. of the people of Prussia lived under the pressure of that 
law ; he derided the insufficiency of self-help, and extolled vague 
propositions for using the credit of the State to support associated 
production, which he promised would by-and-by be substituted 
for the oppression which the working class endured from the 
capitalists. But all this at that time tended to the one demand 
for universal suffrage. ‘ That is the sign,’ he cried, ‘ which they 
(the workmen) must set up. That is the sign in which they 
will conquer. ‘There is none other for them.’ 

Lassalle had now declared war against society ; he had sub- 
stantially declared for the redistribution of property by means 
of universal suffrage. He had taught that under the existing 
system of production improvement was impossible ; that through 
it the workman was robbed by the capitalist of a large part of 
his legitimate profit. In his ‘ Arbeiter-Programm,’ Lassalle 
argued that the average of wages will always tend to touch the 
limit of what is absolutely necessary for existence—of that bare 
sum which, according to circumstances, is considered requisite 
for prolonging life and providing for the increase of mankind. 
That, he said, is the point around which wages will always 
move, never rising for a long time above, nor for long falling 
below, it. Lassalle’s doctrine had nothing of benevolence in it. 
He preached, ‘ Be strong, that you may take from those that 
have.’ Schulze-Delitzsch, a man hardly less notorious in Ger- 
many, was distinguished rather as the partisan of self-help. He 
expounded the benefits of co-operation as seen in Rochdale and 
elsewhere. But Lassalle had no sympathy with the peaceful 
ideas of co-operation. He was rather disposed to sneer at the 
policy of frugality and thrift, and he taught that most pernicious 
of all social doctrines—that to labour at self-help is an unworthy 
trifling with the difficulties of the workman’s position; that he 
should rather trust to State help provided by his own command 
of State authority. 

He held that the object of the revolution in 1848 was to open 
the third and last period of history, in which the idea of the fourth 
order—that of labour—would rule. That fourth order, he said, 
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contains no germ of any new privilege; it is synonymous, in 
fact, with the whole human race. ‘ Its freedom is the freedom of 
mankind ; its dominion is the dominion of all. The high and 
world-wide honour of this destiny must claim the thoughts of 
all workmen. They are the rock upon which the church of the 
present shall be built.’ In one part of his work he gave indi- 
cation that he had observed there must be a fifth order—that 
of the servants, messengers, warehousemen, shopmen, porters, all, 
in fact, who were not engaged as workmen in the direct produc- 
tion of wealth; and more of that investigation which he seems 
to have disliked would have shown him difficulties in economic 
facts with which others have been long familiar. Lassalle was 
‘a genius, and had the faults and foibles of genius. He had 
declamatory power, and he used it; he proclaimed theories with 
an audacity and assurance which may have been firmly based 
upon the knowledge that he would never be called to put them 
into practice. I have failed utterly to understand Lassalle’s 
ideas upon the matter of associated production; his invitation 
to society to give him millions of money, in order that with 
credit associations the use of private capital might be dispensed 
with, could only be broached successfully in presence of the 
most ignorant. Lassalle’s single exhibition of prudence appears, 
in fact, in this—that he did not describe too minutely the in- 
stitutions by which he proposed the regeneration of society ; he 
always said that the discussion of the means by which the work- 
men could be helped, belonged and must belong to the body 
elected by universal suffrage. For himself, he wished to put 
weapons into the hands of labour, with which it could wage 
successful war upon capital. 

Let us turn to the latest result of his teaching-—I do not 
mean the crimes of Berlin which probably none would have de- 
nounced more sincerely than Lassalle, and for which he and 
such as he can have only a very indirect responsibility—I mean 
the position and the programmes of the Social Democratic 
party of Germany. The ideas of Lassalle have been developed 
by ‘bad times’ in other places than in Germany, but there they 
have had formidable success. In the Reichstag—the Imperial 
Parliament—there are no fewer than twelve members who 
avowedly belong to the Social Democratic party. That party, it 
is estimated, commands in all the towns of the German Empire 
nearly half a million votes ; but of these votes the great majority, 
probably three-fourths, belong to residents in towns where they 
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are vastly and securely outnumbered by the loyal population. 
The history of Socialism has been marked with great events 
since the death of Lassalle ; but wherever we read of it, and in 
whatever language we peruse the opinions of Socialism, there we 
find that the writings of Lassalle have penetrated, and that his 
words are, often unconsciously, adopted. It is remarkable that 
the German professors of a new social state in which the warfare 
of classes is to be superseded by universal concord in production 
and in distribution of protits, should exhibit such quarrelsome 
incoherence among themselves. Socialistic writers have said 
things of Lassalle, harder, perhaps, than have been put forth by 
the stoutest opponents of his teaching, and much of the litera- 
ture of the movement is the record of squahbling. Let us glance 
at propositions upon which there has been agreement. The pro- 
gramme accepted at Gotha in 1875 contains the sublimated 
essence of the Socialist policy, and involves utter subversion 
of the existing order of society. Opening with a declaration 
that ‘labour is the source of all wealth and of all improvement,’ 
it contends that labour is a universal obligation, and that the 
general product of labour belongs to society, with equal right— 
every one according to his reasonable need. Labour is to be 
made free from dependence on the capitalist class; there is 
to be a joint-stock management, and a just partition of the 
united produce of labour. It is declared that the liberation of 
labour must be the work of the labouring class. By Art. II. it 
is accepted that, starting from these principles, the Socialistic 
Workmen’s party of Germany labours by all lawful means to 
bring about the free State and the Socialistic society, the break- 
ing down of all labour laws by the abolition of the system of 
working for wages, and the removal of all social and political 
inequality. 

As the basis of the free State, the Socialists assembled at the 
Gotha Congress demanded :— 

‘1st. Universal, equal, direct right of election and of voting ; 
the delivery of the vote to be secret and obligatory upon all 
people belonging to the State at the age of 20 years, and at all 
elections and proceedings. The day of election to be a Sunday 
or a holiday. 

‘2nd. Direct legislation by the people. Decision upon any 
question of peace or war to be made by the people. 

‘3rd. Universal obligation for defence. Militia in place of 
standing army. 
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‘4th. Abolition of all exceptional laws, such as those against 
the freedom of the press, against unions, and concerning public 
meetings. Abolition of all laws which hinder the full expres- 
sion of opinion, free thought, and inquiry. 

‘5th. Gratuitous administration of justice, which is to be 
controlled by the people. 

‘6th. Universal and equal education by the State. Attend- 
ance at school to be compulsory. Instruction to be gratuitous 
in all schools. Religious education to be a private concern.’ 

From society in its unimproved condition the German 
Socialist workmen demand :— 

‘1st. The utmost possible extension of political rights and 
liberties in the direction of the foregoing requirements. 

‘znd. A progressive Income Tax for State and districts in 
lieu of all existing taxes, and especially of those indirect taxes 
which press most heavily upon the people. 

‘3rd. Unrestricted right of union. 

‘4th. One of the wants of society is to fix the normal day of 
labour. Prohibition of Sunday labour. 

‘5th. Prohibition of children’s labour, and of all that is 
opposed to health and morality in the labour of women. 

‘6th. Protective laws for life and health of workmen. Sani- 
tary control of workmen’s dwellings, inspection of mines, of fac- 
tory-, workshop-, and home-industry through officers empowered 
by workmen. 

‘7th. Regulation of prison labour. 

‘8th. Full self-control for all workmen’s provident and 
aid funds.’ 

These demands convey a declaration against the existing 
organisation of society; and the object of those who put them 
forth should be well and clearly understood, so far as that is 
possible, by those who are threatened. I have translated this 
Gotha programme, but it must not be supposed that its senti- 
ments are simply German. Together with an endeavour to 
explain what the Socialist Labour party mean by these demands, 
I shall show that they are accepted by French Socialists; that 
they are the ideas of representatives of the party in England; 
and that they are current in the United States, where, owing to 
the large German element in the population, the doctrines and 
even the words of Lassalle are constantly reproduced. 

The fundamental idea of Socialism being that labour is and 
ought not to be in subjection to capital, the first aim is to get 
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such command of the law-making power as shall enable the 
Labour party to substitute public capital for private capital. It 
is not a little wonderful that the quarrels of Socialist leaders have - 
not discouraged them as to the possibility of an equitable man- 
agement of State capital. They are certainly very blind upon 
that point. As to politics, the first idea is that just as there 
should be no representation of the workman by the employer, so 
there should be no representative of the State rights of each in- 
dividual. What they mean bya free State, therefore, is a State 
of individuals, each of whom by his own voice and vote actually 
shares in the business of government. In every form of repre- 
sentation, the Socialist sees the germ of his béte notre—the 
private capitalist. Therefore he is favourable to the division of 
States into areas so small as to admit of direct government by 
the people. Ifa Socialist—one of the few, we will suppose, who 
would regret that Nobiling’s attempt against the life of the 
Emperor was unsuccessful—were asked what advantage he sup- 
posed might follow the violent death of William I., he would per- 
haps reply that it was astep towards the ‘ abolition of the State.’ 
That is a very common expression in the mouths of Socialists, 
and possibly it suggests the reason why there are so few Social- 
ists among Englishmen, and so few of the English-speaking race 
among the Socialists of the United States. The instinct of re- 
presentative government is so ingrained in the nature of English- 
men, that their political ideas in their most Radical form tend 
to build up, to enlarge, and to secure the State. In the United 
States, the denunciation of ‘the stars and stripes’ as the em- 
blem of the tyrant Capital, and the glorification of the ‘red 
flag,’ is a German importation, found in such papers as the 
‘New York Volks-Zeitung’ and the ‘ Ohio Volk-sZeitung.’ 

We cannot separate the design of this ‘free State’ from the 
objects for which we are plainly told it is to be created. A dis- 
tinguished English writer, as friendly perhaps as any English- 
man to Socialist ideas, wrote in the ‘Fortnightly Review’ at 
the time of the Communal attempt in Paris: ‘They seek a 
changed political state only as a step to a changed social state.’ 
That political state is direct government by the people in small 
areas. Auguste Comte predicted that 


Ultimately the normal extent of the States of the western world 
will contain a population of from one to three millions, as the best 
limit of States which are really free. For the term, free, is only appli- 
cable to States, the parts of which coalesce of their own free will, 
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without any violence, from the instinctive sense of a real, genuine 
community of interest.’ 


What was the meaning of the Communal war in Paris? Let 
us refer again to the same sympathetic writer. He said :— 


The people of Paris have been taught by long experience that this 
unnatural centralisation of government in France is as oppressive to 
Paris as it is injurious to the provinces. They saw that the tension of 
the bond between them was becoming unbearable to both. And they 
struck out the idea of loosening it by making Paris and the principal 
cities locally self-governing communities. They did not seek to detach 
Paris from France, but to enable Paris to work out its own civic 
existence without the task of governing the provinces, and without 
the degradation of being governed by them. ‘The social condition of 
the great cities is not homogeneous with that of the rural districts. 
Paris has one religious, political, and social ideal, and the country 
people another. The attempt to force either to submit to the ideal of the 
other has ended in bitter struggle. Let then Paris become for political 
and social purposes a self-regulating society, united with other city 
communities and with the provinces in definite federal bonds. Paris 
would thus become what Geneva is in the Swiss Confederation. Such 
is the idea of the Commune. 


But that is the idea only so far as ‘the changed political 
state’ is concerned ; ‘ the changed social state’ was not then fully 
unfolded. The Socialist ideas concerning the abolition of the 
political State as it exists in the countries of Europe are more 
tangible than those concerning the reorganisation of the social 
state of the relations of labour and capital. The Communists 
of Paris and the Democratic Socialists of Germany agree to- 
gether in pointing to Switzerland as the country in which the 
nearest approach has been made to the reconcilement, according 
to their ideas, of liberty and authority. They laud the federal- 
ism of the Cantonal governments of the Helvetic Republic. 
They are hot partisans of State rights in the United States; 
they detest and abhor the idea of the Republic ‘one and indi- 
visible’ now established and constituted in France. According 
to their views, the United States of America are daily strengthen- 
ing the abominations of political unity and centralisation. Loath- 
some to them is the American President’s power of selecting 
Ministers, and of placing his veto upon legislation. The doctrines 
of Gambetta are hateful, for he is making of France one great 
Republic, with a President who is the impersonation of the State. 
They mistrust Castelar and his uncertain adherence to Federalism 
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They would redistribute France and Germany into 
cantons, which, like Zurich, should be self-governing and self- 
governed. What is Switzerland? A league of Republics having 
different internal laws and systems, but united for common de- 
fence. Ifany one of the leaders who drew up the above programme 
of Gotha were asked which of the Constitutions of Europe is 
framed in closest accord with Socialist ideas, he would certainly 
refer to that of the Canton Zurich. Article I. of the Constitu- 
tion of Zurich declares that ‘ public power is vested in the whole 
body of citizens, not in any part of it.’! There is a Cantonal 
Council, but the people are the real Parliament of Zurich. Any 
five thousand voters may at any ‘time, force any question toa 
popular vote. By Art. XXX. it is provided that there shall be 
voting by the people every spring and autumn, when every act 
of the Council is submitted to popular will, and no act is valid 
until it has in this way received ratification by the people. The 
matters to be voted upon must, in ordinary cases, be printed and 
circulated a month before the vote is taken; and at the ballot 
every citizen must vote, each in his own commune. The pre- 
amble of the Constitution of Canton Zurich is as follows: 
‘The people of Canton Zurich in the exercise of their sovereign 
rights establish for themselves the following Constitution.’ 
The commune and the canton have an autonomy which neither 
the National Council nor the Executive Body, which is called 
the Federal Council, can, without breach of the Federal Pact, 
invade; and no revision of that Pact can be made without the 
assent by vote of a majority of the Swiss people. Rousseau’s 
doctrine that ‘directly a people gives itself representatives it is 
no longer free,’ is the ruling political idea of Socialists. They 
boast themselves the champions of ‘individualism’ against the 
opposite idea of representation. ‘ Unpolitical, parochial admin- 
istration’ is to be adopted. ‘A Parliamentary Constitution is 
incompatible with true liberty.’ It is because the British people 
are so profoundly convinced of the falsity of this teaching, be- 
cause they are so deeply and sincerely attached to their Parlia- 
mentary institutions, that the ideas of Socialists find so little 
support in these islands. And it may be said, in passing, that 
the Supreme Government of Switzerland is, after all, not very dif- 
ferent from our own. The National Council is in fact a House 
of Commons, to which every 20,000 persons send one member. 
The Council of States is in reality an Upper House, to which 


' The Switzers. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 
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each canton sends two members, and these together choose the 
Federal Executive, which is virtually, though not literally, what 
is done by the majority in our own Legislature. 

Now that we may assume we have some notion of the political 
State which Socialists desire, let us turn to their ideas of the 
social State which they seek to establish ; and we cannot fail to 
remark that where their political State is mostly nearly ap- 
proached, there their social ideas are most surely repudiated. 
The Canton Zurich has, indeed, adopted a progressive income- 
tax. There the State does aid associated societies; laws are 
made for the protection of workmen, and the close of the 
twentieth year is adopted as the period of life at which electoral 
rights are obtained. But of the pernicious nonsense with which 
the Gotha Socialist programme opens, nothing is found or prac- 
tised in Canton Zurich. In America and in Germany the ideas and 
the very words of Lassalle are, as I have said, worked upon from 
day to day, for the excitement of workmen. We find in a score 
of journals and in many forms a reproduction of his * Arbeiter- 
Programm,’ in which ‘ the crueliron law of wages’ is denounced, 
because that law decrees that labour shall be paid, not according 
to its intrinsic worth, but according to the law of supply and 
demand. Of course no ‘workman’s programme’ tells us pre- 
cisely how this law is to be successfully evaded, but those who 
care to listen are given to understand that by some abolition of 
private capital and some form of State credit and associated 
labour the thing may be worked. Imagination fails in any 
attempt to construct the new social State. An artist of indif- 
ferent powers resides, say, at Kensington. A sort of People’s 
Bank supplies him with the capital necessary for his wants, and 
to obtain the materials requisite for producing those works, 
with which, perhaps, in-his own belief, unshared by the public, 
he is about to enrich a regenerate and Socialistic world. The 
State Bank buys the pictures—buys everything in fact—and 
Heaven only knows how that business is to be carried on, and 
where and when it is to end. The writings of Lassalle contain 
no satisfactory answer. A Socialist teacher appears indeed to be 
utterly free from the obligation of sound argument. I have 
before me the work of a Socialist writer, who glorifies Proudhon 
in this fashion :— 

He annihilates the idea of Government and the rent of capital— 
all the bases of ancient society. He crumbles up the world to nothing, 
stands triumphantly on the universal ruin, breaks out into an ironical 
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song of praise, and mocks at himself and everything else. After he 
has thusas it were subterraneously undermined and blown everything 
into the air, suddenly he comes forth into the clear, cheerful daylight 
of irony ; but the irony never spares its own work, and mocks at all 
existing things. Having annihilated governmentalism and capital, he 
praises irony as the only true liberty. 


That is very like nonsense. But Socialism is by no means 
all froth. Socialists do, with fixed idea and set purpose, aim at 
the destruction of the institution of property; and although we 
may be confident that, if their ideas had sway, and capital 
became for the moment universal instead of private property, 
the institution of private property would, by natural and irre- 
sistible processes, tend to become re-established, yet we have no 
desire to convict them of absurdity by so costly an experiment. 
In 1869, in congress at Basle, the Social Democratic party re- 
solved : ¢ (1) That the community possesses the right to abolish all 
individual realised property, and to transform it into common 
property; and (2) That it is in the interest of the common- 
wealth that such a transformation should take place.’ In con- 
gress at Philadelphia in 1876 the Social Labour party resolved 
that 


Whereas political liberty without economic equality is only an 
empty phrase, therefore this party moves for the present only in the 
domain of economics, and demands that all instruments of labour 
(soil, machinery, highways, &c.) should become the property of society 
in order that production by the community, with a just distribution 
of the proceeds of labour, may be substituted for production by mer- 
cenary labour. 


I quote these resolutions in order to establish my assertion 
as to the intentions of the leaders of the Socialist party. It 
seems to me that they design to overturn the Governments of 
Europe in order to substitute for the State as at present con- 
stituted, that which they call the free State in much smaller 
areas, in divisions which are most suitable for direct govern- 
ment by the people, and that their chief object in this design is 
to obtain a mode of dealing with that which is now private 
property in accordance with their ideas of the commonwealth. 
But the propaganda in England is somewhat different from the 
Spanish or the German form. It is milder and more rational; 
a phenomenon which is also observed in the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Yetif we force a conclusion in Eng- 
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land it will come to the same thing. The oppression of the State, 
the tyranny of representation, the wrong of private property, are 
here, as well as abroad, the real objects of attack. English 
social agitators point from the ‘ appalling statistics’ of pau- 
perism, of drunkenness, disease, and crime, to such a boast as 
that which Mr. Gladstone made in his Budget speech of 1864, 
concerning the ‘ intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power’ 
in this country, ‘ entirely confined to classes of property.’ The 
International Working Men’s Association, founded in London 
on September 28, 1864, was lineally descended from Lassalle 
and his school, but its propositions are modified with British 
common sense. ‘They contain the breath of revolution, but the 
body is implied rather than expressed. That they are imports, 
that they are not of native growth, is evident in the forms of 
speech, which are certainly German rather than English. In 
fact, the International faded and pined away in England simply 
because it was exotic. In 1868 the German followers of Lassalle 
and of Schulze-Delitzch made a display of union in congress at 
Eisenach, where were gathered 263 delegates, representing 
societies which included probably 150,000 members. The 
Eisenach assemblage declared itself united in closest practicable 
bonds with the International Association, and issued a pro- 
gramme which was in substantial. accord with the programme 
of Gotha, where no mention was made of that association. 

At Eisenach, it was declared :— 

‘(1.) The existing political and social arrangements are in 
the highest degree unjust, and should be opposed with the 
utmost energy. 

‘(2.) The struggle for the liberation of the working classes is 
not a struggle for class privileges and prerogatives, but for equal 
rights and equal obligations, and for the abolition of all class 
supremacy. , 7 

‘(3.) The economic dependence of the workman upon the 
capitalist is the foundation of subjection in every form; and 
therefore the Social Democratic party endeavours, by the abo- 
lition of production through the wages system, to obtain by 
associated labour the full profit of his work for every labourer. 

‘(4.) Political liberty is the necessary antecedent to the 
economic liberty of the working classes. The social question is 
consequently inseparable from the political question. Its so- 


lution is dependent upon this, and is only possible in the free 
and democratic State.’ 
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The 5th and 6th paragraphs pledge the delegates to united 
action, and bind the Congress with the International Association. 

Of the English members of the International Working Men’s 
Association, the most distinguished frankly confessed that he 
looked upon ‘ the political and economic principles advocated ’ 
by its members ‘as of very little importance,’ and he could not 
fail to see that ‘the large mass of English members do not 
trouble themselves much about theories of property.’ He, 
however, states the programme of the followers of Lassalle, of 
the Socialists, with unshrinking precision. He wrote in the 
‘Fortnightly Review’ :— 


According to the leading members of the International, who are, 
it may be observed, for the most part Germans, wage-paid labour is 
destined to pass away, as serf labour and slave labour have passed away ; 
and will give place to associated labour, which ought to be developed to 
national dimensions and fostered by national means. No man has a 
right to call anything his own which he has not produced by his own 
labour ; private property in the means of production should come to 
anend ; national debts should be wiped out ; the land, mines, machines, 
and railroads should revert to the community ; whether the land so 
resumed should be cultivated by the Commune or leased by the State 
to co-operative associations, is a moot point: when the working-class 
possesses political power it is to produce these changes in a direct way. 


So utterly unreal has been the union of English workmen 
with the Germans in this programme, that it was actually a 
German who drew up for adoption by the ‘London Council’ 
an address which was adopted, declaring that ‘the English 
workmen also call upon their Government to oppose by all its 
power the dismemberment of France.’ The style of the docu- 
ment from which this extract is taken is so very like the 
acknowledged productions of Herr Karl Marx, that I think Iam 
correct in ascribing these words to his ready pen. During that 
month of April to which I have alluded in the commencement 
of this article, there appeared in a Paris journal a letter pur- 
porting to be from Herr Karl Marx, in which he foretold the fall 
of the Commune, denounced ‘the odious slavery of capital,’ 
and charged all upon Bismarck :— 


Bismarck, who sees with delighted eyes civil war complete what 
has been so well begun—the ruin of France ; Bismarck, who only left 
the Paris National Guard armed because he knew that it contained 
elements of discord, capable of unconsciously doing the harm he could 
not or dared not do himself. 
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Said Herr Marx in that letter :— 


Treat with Versailles. The moment is not come, and that which 
prematurely comes to light is never aught but a disastrous abortion. 
Disarm and collect. We are but as yet three millions at most. In 
twenty years we shall be fifty, a hundred, millions perhaps. Then 
the world would belong to us; for it will not only be Paris, Lyons, 
and Marseilles which will rise against odious capital, but Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, Vienna, London, Liverpool, Manchester, Brussels, 
St. Petersburg, New York—in short, the whole world ; and before this 
new insurrection, such as history has not yet known, the past will 
disappear like a hideous nightmare, for the popular conflagration 
kindled at a hundred points at once, like an immense dawn, will 
destroy even its memory. 


Since the attempts of Hodel and Nobiling, Herr Karl Marx 
—whom I regard as the successor of Lassalle, and at present the 
best known leader of German Socialism—has asserted 


That the organisation, the action, and the doctrines of the German 
Social Democratic party have no more to do with these attempts 
than with the sinking of the Grésser Kurfiirst, or with the meeting 
of the Congress in Berlin; that the panic-mongering arrests through- 
out Germany, and the whirlwind of dust raised by the Press-reptiles, 
serve the exclusive purpose of an electioneering cry for a Reichstag 
ready to sanction at last the solution, long since elaborated by Prince 
Bismarck, of the paradox problem, how to endow the German Govern- 
ment with all the financial resources of a modern State, while, at the 
same time, reimposing upon the German people the ancient political 
régime scattered to pieces by the hurricane of 1848. 


I propose lastly, and with necessary brevity, to consider what 
are the means by which Socialists propose to carry out their im- 
possible programme, and how their designs against Governments 
and societies are to be met and overturned. It isa fact which 
cannot be denied that their propaganda is not pacific. They do 
not put their trust in anything but force—that force of millions 
alluded to in the above extract. The following language was 
reported, in 1872, as having been delivered by Herr Karl Marx 
at a Social Democratic Congress :— 


We must acknowledge that in most of the countries of the Con- 
tinent force must be the lever by which our revolution is to be brought 
about. We shall have to appeal at last to force, in order to establish 
the sovereignty of labour. The revolution must be salutary ; and we 
find a grand example in the Commune of Paris, which fell because a 
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mighty revolutionary movement, standing in connection with this 
powerful uprising of the proletarians in Paris, did not break out at 
the same time in all the principal cities—Berlin, Madrid, and others, 


It is force, then, by which ‘ the changed political state’ is to 
be obtained, and it must be force by which ‘the changed 
social state’ would be arrived at. Nor is it easy to imagine 
success by any other agency; for Governments do not readily 
sukmit to disintegration of national power, and there are few ° 
persons who would not fight to maintain their property. In 
regard to England, the very acme and absurdity of impossibility 
has been hitherto considered to restore the Heptarchy ; but that 
must be done if the ideas of the German Social Democratic 
party are to prevail ; and as for the social programme, that must 
mean confiscation without compensation. For if property were 
to be valued with fair regard to compulsory dealing and the 
value imposed by way of mortgage on the community, not only 
would there be, as we shall presently see, great difficulty in the 
payment of interest, but the existence and the influence of the 
capitalist class would remain practically undiminished. We 
have heard in England propositions for ‘nationalisation of the 
land,’ the rents to be paid into the Exchequer, compensation 
being made tothe proprietors. But that, it is seen by any com- 
petent inquirer, would be a very unprofitable bargain for the 
Exchequer. Mr. Mill thought ‘that many years would elapse 
before the revenue realised for the State would be sufficient to 
pay the indemnity which would be justly claimed by the dis- 
possessed proprietors ;’ and he thought, too, that ‘it required a 
greater degree of public virtue and public intelligence than has 
yet been attained to administer all the land of a country like 
this on the public account.’! Mr. Fawcett wrote a very interest- 
ing paper on the subject in 1872, and showed that ‘ upon the 
purchase there would be an annual deficit of 50,000,0000.’? I 
said at the time that Mr. Fawcett’s valuation of the houses and 
buildings at thirty years’ purchase made his figures appear exag- 
gerated, but anyhow I cannot see that a deficit could be avoided. 
And, allowing for the badness of State management, it would 
probably be quite as large as that shown by Mr. Fawcett. We 
have an example in a very recent official publication. It appears 
that in Malta the Crown has land and houses worth 35,000/. a 


1 Dissertations and Discussions, vol. iv. By J. S. Mill. 
2 Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1872. 
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year, and that a saving of more than 5,000/. a year might be 
made by disposing of that property at a low valuation to private 
purchasers. Nothing short of confiscation would accord with 
Socialist ideas, and therefore, perhaps, it is not too much to 
assume that owners of property will, as a rule, be opposed to 
the ideas of Socialism. Does not this conclusion, which I be- 
lieve to be a sound conclusion, point to the true, and wise, and 
effectual policy in dealing with Socialism? Let the defence of 
institutions be association and diffusion rather than repression 
and restriction. As Germany becomes more and more truly 
Constitutional, as the German people become more fully and 
truly partners in the work of government, this Socialism will 
disappear. In the United States of America, it is, as I have 
said, a foreign importation, not a home growth. As the Ger- 
mans become Americans, they cease to be Socialists. In no 
country is there less sympathy with Socialist ideas, or less chance 
of their obtaining sway, than in America. They are heard, for 
that is a land of free speech; but there is no sacrilege so unfor- 
given in the United States as that which menaces property— 
and why? Is it not because property has so many owners and, 
therefore, so many and such determined defenders ? In Hungary, 
the Socialists had no more uncompromising enemy than Franz 
Deak, the Constitutional leader; and so everywhere the friends 
of Constitutionalism are the foes of Communism. Socialism 
must be fought with its own weapons; defensive measures 
drawn from the antique armoury of repression will bruise the 
hands that usethem. The wise diffusion of political power ; the 
absorption and abolition of that which in Socialistic parlance is 
called ‘ the proletariat, bringing it within the borders of bene- 
ficent citizenship; the diffusion of property by wise and just 
legislation, especially by the removal of obsolete laws and 
customs which impede the transfer and acquisition of landed 
property—these are the means upon which Statesmen may most 
confidently rely for the defeat of Socialism. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE AND 
CURRENT CRITICISM. 


Inter arma silent Muse was the melancholy reflection of our 
last critical account. Rumours of approaching war had all but 
silenced our singers, and better’ would it have been if the 
modifying ‘all but’ could be omitted from this statement. 
Worse doggrel, perhaps, was seldom penned than a popular 
address to London. Boys by a poet justly renowned for the 
tenderness of his lyrics and the purity of his metres, and 
few readers would probably regret the omission from {Mr. 
Swinburne’s volume, presently to be noticed, of the sonnets 
destined ‘to serve by way of counterblast’ to a bad English 
version of a wretched address by ‘A Russian poet to the Empress 
of India.’ Mr. Tennyson, who alone among modern poets seems 
able to touch the nerve of popular feeling, remained obstinately 
silent. However, all this is fortunately over. Diplomacy has 
resumed its rights and its duties; ‘la haute politique’ is no 
longer discussed by amateur politicians at St. James’s Hall; and 
what is more natural than that in these piping times of peace 
bards should begin to pipe with renewed vigour? This accord- 
ingly they do, and two volumes by two leading poets are the 
immediate result. Neither of them, it is true, adopts a merry 
note or a lively measure. Mr. Browning (‘La Saisiaz; Two 
Poets of Croisic:’ Smith, Elder & Co.) starts from a sad, we 
might almost say tragic, incident—which the journals con- 
cerned with such matters have invested with ghastly reality— 
and proceeds to investigations of the darkest mysteries of 
human life. It is true that he arrives at the cheerful certainty 
of a personal God and of the immortality of the soul, but the 
‘act of faith’ by means of which this is done will probably 
convince few people otherwise inclined to doubt those great 
truths. Mr. Browning’s philosophy —to speak plainly —1s 
neither deep nor new. The statement that he is ‘very sure 
of God’ is no doubt interesting as a psychological fact, but 
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as an argument is certainly not superior, although perhaps 
equal, to other proofs derived from a kind of mixture of what 
Kant would call the cosmological and the ontological methods, 
But even if all this were different, and if Mr. Browning’s specu- 
lations were as new and as bomb-proof as H.M.S. ‘Glatton,’ 
would his fame as a poet gain thereby? Not that we for 
a moment wish to banish the poet from philosophic regions. 
The greatest works of modern literature draw their vital sap 
from philosophy. Without it ‘Hamlet’ would be ‘ bowl-and- 
dagger business’ pure and simple, and Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ the 
seduction of a grisette by a German professor. But wrestling 
with the deepest problems of the mind is different from coolly 
speculating on them, either in one’s own proper person or 
through means of an allegorical debate between ‘ Fancy’ and 
‘Reason. That Mr. Browning in ‘La Saisiaz’ leaves the 
domain of poetry his most ardent admirer cannot deny; nor is 
it difficult to see that a poem thus constructed is not likely to 
live or to add to its author’s fame. It is unpleasant to have to 
say this, but it is better that it should be said. 

The same verdict may even be read between the lines of an 
interesting and exhaustive review in the ‘Atheneum’—it covers 
nearly eleven columns—evidently written in the friendliest spirit. 
‘No poet since Burns,’ the article begins, ‘none, perhaps, since 
Shakspeare, has known and felt so deeply as Mr. Browning the 
pathos of human life. This statement is repeated soon after- 
wards, an exception being this time made in favour of ‘ Tears, 
idle tears;’ and we are further told, Mr. Browning is, ‘ upon the 
whole, the strangest man that has expressed himself in English 
verse since the deathof Milton;’ also that he is the ‘ greatest master 
of difficult rhyming since Butler,’ an assertion which would have 
a better chance of passing unchallenged but for the accidental 
mention of ‘Don Juan’ a few lines farther on. But, in spite of 
this nervous reiteration of general praise, the writer, when he 
comes to the point, is found to advise Mr. Browning that ‘he 
may leave ratiocination alone,’ which in this case is tantamount 
to giving ‘La Saisiaz’ to the flames. From this holocaust we 
should wish to save some passages where Mr. Browning abandons 
reasoning, and approaches his subject from the poetic, that is 
from the symbolic, point of view. Here are some lines forcibly 
and beautifully illustrating the doubts and darknesses of human 
existence :— 

YOL. X.~-NO. XX. ¥ F 
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. . . Ask the rush if it suspects 
Whence and how the stream which floats it had a rise, and where and how 
Falls or flows on still! What answer makes the rush, except that now 
Certainly it floats and is, and, no less certain than itself, 
Is the every way external stream that now through shoal and shelf 
Floats it onward, leaves it—may be—wrecked at last, or lands on shore 
There to root again, and grow and flourish stable evermore. 


Equally fine are some descriptions of natural scenery in the 
first part of the poem, before the author has entered upon his 
dreary course of argumentation and allegory. Here is a glimpse 
of Swiss landscape in Mr. Browning’s most characteristic 
inanner :— 

So we turned from the low grass-path you were pleased to call ‘ your 


own,’ 


Set our faces to the rose-bloom o’er the summit’s front of stone 
Where Saléve obtains, from Jura and the sunken sun she hides, 

Due return of blushing ‘Good Night,’ rosy as a borne-off bride’s, 

For his masculine ‘Good morrow,’ when, with sunshine still in hold, 
Gay he hails her, and, magnific, thrilled her black length burns to 


gold. 
Up and up we went, how careless—nay, how joyous! All was new! 
All was strange. Call progress toilsome? that were just insulting you! 
How the trees must temper noontide! Ah, the thicket’s sudden break ! 
What will be the morning glory, when at dusk thus gleams the lake? 
Light by light puts forth Geneva: what a land—and of the land, 
Can there be a lovelier station than this spot where now we stand ? 


This is not sublime word-painting, such as we find in the 
‘Witch of Atlas;’ but the familiarity of the language is not 
without a certain graphic force of its own. 

Yoked together in the same volume with the slow-treading 
allegory of ‘ La Saisiaz’ appear a pair of light-footed and short- 
skirted anecdotes, apparelled in the most phantastic garb of Mr. 
Browning’s diction and metre. The statement that ‘The Two 
Poets of Croisic’ is an episode—or rather two episodes, for 
there is no connection whatever between the two stories—of 
French literary history, told in the sprightly manner of which 
Mr. Browning is so thoroughly a master, and interwoven with 
much psychological subtlety, would exhaust the subject for all 
critical purposes. For the benefit of readers wishing to know 
more of the two poets, we will subjoin the succinct account of 
the ‘ Examiner,’ which at the same time includes a fair specimen 
of Mr. Browning’s manner :— 

The first was René Gentilhomme, page to the Prince of Condé 
at the time when Anne of Austria had so long forborne to bear a child 
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that the Duke’s title to the throne seemed certain. The said René 
was sitting, sonnetting, in a summer-house belonging to the Duke, 
when suddenly a flash of lightning shattered the crown on a stone 
statue of Condé, in front of him; and then and there he wrote off a 
poem, predicting that within a year a Dauphin should be born. Such 
indeed, proved to be the unexpected fact ; and many witnesses coming 
forward to prove the timely prediction of the Croisic bard, René 
Gentilhomme became the darling of Paris, and was created ‘ Royal 
Poet’ by the king. He published his prophecy and a few more verses 
and then sank into oblivion. The other poet was born just a hundred 
years later ; he was Paul Desforges Maillard, an inhabitant of Croisic, 
who wrote exceedingly bad verses in the middle of last century. He 
competed for a prize offered by the Academy, and, being rejected, sent 
the same poem to La Roque to be inserted in that editor’s paper, the 
‘Mercury.’ It was rejected again; but this time a correspondence 
arose in which La Roque finally declared nothing whatever should 
ever induce him to insert a line from the pen of Paul Desforges. Upon 
this Paul’s sister, a very shrewd and witty young lady, determined to 
take up his defence, and, possessing herself of some other verses of 
Paul’s, wrote, under the signature of Demoiselle Malcrais, a very 
wheedling letter to La Roque, describing herself as a young, rich, 
lonely, and presumably beautiful maiden, inhabiting a Breton castle, 
and author of the poem enclosed, which ‘straightway appeared in the 
‘Mercury.’ Further contributions had the same success, and at last all 
Paris was excited about this fair mysterious Malcrais, and even 
Voltaire burned incense at hershrine. At last the stupid Paul broke 
the spell, sure all the time that it was nothing but the inherent worth 
of his poetry that had awaked al! this excitement ; and to Paris forth- 
with he goes. La Roque smothers his indignation, that he may take 
him to Voltaire, against whom he has an old score to wipe off. The 
servant is told to announce Demoiselle Malcrais :— 


Now, the great man was also no whit less 
The man of self-respect—more great man he ! 
And bowed to social usage, dressed the dress, 
And decorated -to the fit degree 
His person; *t was enough to bear the stress 
Of battle in the field, without, when free 
From outside foes, inviting friends’ attack 
By—sword in hand? No, ill-made coat on back. 





And, since the announcement of his visitor 
Surprised him at his toilet—never glass? 

Had such solicitation! ‘* Black, now, or 
Brown be the killing wig to wear? Alas, 

Where’s the rouge gone, this cheek were better for 
A tender touch of ? Melted to a mass 

All my pomatum! There’s at all events 

* devil, for he’s got among my scents ’ 


FF 2 
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The meeting, of course, is something terrible :— 


A moment’s horror, then quick turn about 

On high-heeled shoe, flurry of ruffles, flounce 
Of wig-ties and of coat-ties, and so out 

Of door banged wrathfully behind goes bounce 
Voltaire in tragic exit ! vows no doubt, 

Vengeance upon the couple. Did he trounce 
Either in point of fact? His anger’s flash 
Subsided if a culprit craved his cash. 


The end of all this visit to Paris to. vindicate Paul’s reputation is 
the proving to Paul that he possesses no reputation, and that the 
world only enjoyed the mystery of the unknown Malcrais, caring less 
than nothing for the known Desforges. So he goes sadly wise to 
Croisic and oblivion, lasting only-long enough to supply Piron with 
the hint of a comedy to wound Voltaire. Both these stories, but the 
latter especially, lend themselves singularly well to Mr. Browning's 
peculiar manner of narration, and the poem is a very entertaining 
one. 





The charge of declining power attaching to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s work cannot by his bitterest enemy be laid against Mr, 
Swinburne. It is true that some of the characteristics of his 
earlier manner appear, if at all, at least greatly toned down in 
his new volume (‘ Poems und Ballads, Second Series :’ Chatto & 
Windus), but that fact surely constitutes an increase of poetic 
maturity, rather than a sign of weakness. First of all, the 
objurgations and violent onslaughts on what Mr. Swinburne con- 
ceives to be the anthropomorphic caricature of the Divine Ideal 
have disappeared, ”and with the charge of ‘ blasphemy’ im- 
partial critics will also have to drop the kindred one of ‘im- 
morality.’ But for one unpleasant reference to the ‘flesh’ in an 
otherwise beautiful poem called ‘ At Parting,’ and some rhapso- 
dical matter in reference to a lady, not very politely addressed 
as my ‘Sleek black pantheress,’ and said to be endowed with 
‘A sleek supple soul, and splendid skin,’ there is really nothing 
in the volume that can be reasonably objected to on moral 
grounds. A sonnet, with a copy of ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ 
and a reference to the same book in the memorial verse on 
Gautier, we simply consider as a joke. That a man of Mr. 
Swinburne’s mature judgment and refined taste should seriously 
call such a production 























. . . The golden book of spirit and sense, 
The holy writ of beauty, 
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we refuse to believe. We prefer to assume that Mr. Swin- 
burne merely wishes to irritate his critics ; and how well he has 
succeeded the virtuous indignation of the‘ Standard’ sufficiently 
shows. The thing that strikes one first on opening this volume 
is the comparatively healthy tone pervading most of the poems, 
and for that reason alone its denomination as Second Series to 
‘Poems and Ballads’ seems highly inappropriate, not even to 
mention the fact that the volume does not contain a single 
narrative poem or ballad proper, although the ‘ballade’ made 
famous by Villon is largely represented. In his new book 
the poet has retired from the vast ideas of ‘humanity,’ 
‘liberty,’ and the like to the narrower circle of individual 
interest, and most of the poems are indeed addressed to personal 
friends or to their memory; the lines to Victor Hugo, Captain 
Burton (to whom the book is dedicated), and the addresses to 
the memory of Gautier and to that of Baudelaire, being es- 
pecially worthy of admiration. How generously Mr. Swinburne 
can appreciate an English brother-poet is sufficiently proved—if 
such proof were needed—by the sweet lines written on the death 
of Barry Cornwall, and sent, it is rumoured, to the widow the 
day after that sad event :— 


In the garden of song, where the singers whose names are death- 
less, 
One with another make music unheard of men, 
Where the dead sweet roses fade not of lips long breathless, 
And the fair eyes shine that shall weep not or change again, 
Who comes now crowned with the blossom of snow-white years ? 
What music is this that the world of the dead men hears ? 


Beloved of men, whose words on our lips were honey, 
Whose name in our ears and our fathers’ ears was sweet, 
Like summer gone forth of the land his songs made sunny, 
To the beautiful veiled bright world where the glad ghosts meet, 
Child, father, bridegroom and bride, and anguish and rest, 
No soul shall pass of a singer than this more blest. 


Blest for the years’ sweet sake that were filled and brightened, 
As a forest with birds, with the fruit and the flower of his song ; 
For the souls’ sake blest that heard, and their cares were lightened, 
For the hearts’ sake blest that have fostered his name so long ; 
By the living and dead lips blest that have loved his name, 
And clothed with their praise and crowned with their love for fame. 
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Ah, fair and fragrant his fame as flowers that close not, 
That shrink not by day for heat or for cold by night, 
As a thought in the heart shall increase when the heart’s self knows 
not, 
Shall endure in our ears as a sound, in our eyes as a light ; 
Shall wax with the years that wane and the seasons’ chime, 
As a white rose thornless that grows in the garden of time. 


The same year calls, and one goes hence with another, 
And men sit sad that were glad for their sweet songs’ sake ; 
The same year beckons, and elder with younger brother 
Takes mutely the cup from his hand that we all shall take ; 
They pass ere the leaves be past or the snows be come ; 
And the birds are loud, but the lips that outsang them dumb. 


Time takes them home that we loved, fair names and famous, 
To the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of death ; 

But the flower of their souls he shall take not away to shame us, 
Nor the lips lack song for ever that now lack breath. 

For with us shall the music and perfume that die not dwell, 

Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we farewell. 











Akin to this increased personal sympathy, is a deeper in- 
quiry into the meaning and workings of nature than has been 
hitherto characteristic of the broad and indistinct mode of Mr. 
Swinburne’s descriptions of scenery. On this point the few 
notices of the book that have as yet come to hand are unani- 
mous. ‘The volume displays a love of nature such as was not 
seen in his previous book,’ is the closing sentence of the review 
in the ‘Athenzeum ;’ and the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ observes, that 
in ‘the infinitely closer adherence to the simple truth of 
natural appearances, the great progress of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetic power marked by this volume seems mainly to lie.’ In 
illustration of this opinion, in which we fully concur, the open- 
ing stanza of ‘A Forsaken Garden ’—one of the most exquisite 
-poems ever penned by Mr. Swinburne—may here be quoted :— 















In a coign of the cliff between lowland and highland, 

At the sea-down’s edge between windward and lee, 

Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 

The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 

A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 

The steep square slope of the blossomless bed, 

Where the weeds that grew green from the graves of its roses, 
Now lie dead. 
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The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 

To the low last edge of the long lone land. 

If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 

Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s hand? 
So long have the grey bare walks lain guestless, 
Through branches and briars if a man make way, 
He shall find no life but the seawind’s, restless 
Night and day. 


But for the exaggerated use of alliteration in the second 
line of the second stanza, the measure of these verses is perfect ; 
and for that anomaly the ‘ Athenzeum’ has a plausible excuse. 
‘The anapestic line,’ it observes, ‘ is so full of syllables that, in 
a language where the consonants dominate the vowels (as they 
do in English), these syllables grate against each other, unless 
their corners are artfully bevelled by one of the only two smoothing 
effects at the command of the English versifier—alliteration or 
an obtrusive use of liquids. For instance, in an iambic line, 
such a free use of both these effects, liquefaction and allitera- 
tion, as occurs in Mr. Swinburne’s “ Lisp of leaves and ripple of 
rain,” would be intolerable ; yet as an anapestic line, it is one 
of the finest in the language.’ Unfortunately for the theory, or 
at least for its application to Mr. Swinburne, it will be found 
on investigation that alliterative syllables occur with equal 
frequency in his iambic, trochaic, and dactylic metres, and even 
in his prose. How, for instance, about the following ‘ sibilla- 
tion,’ in itself a somewhat doubtful means of ‘ bevelling the 
corners of verse,’ which occurs in a poem of iambic metre 
(p. 41) :— 

Slight as the sea’s sight of the sea-mew, 
Slight as the sun’s sight of the star ; 


not to mention the terrific example of ‘aspiration’ occurring 
in one of the ‘ Songs before Sunrise ’— 


Hiding her high as her head. 


To return to the very remarkable notice in the‘ Athenzum,’ 
it will, we hope, not be thought an infringement of the very 
desirable privilege of anonymous criticism if we unhesitatingly 
infer the identity of its authorship with that of the article on 
Mr. Browning already noticed. The interesting parallel between 
Mr. Swinburne and his ‘ master,’ Victor Hugo, would alone be 
sufficient to establish the fact. The French poet is called 
‘the most nviable instance of a first-class imagination, wing- 
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clipped and strangled by ethics and teleology, that European 
literature has shown since Spenser,’ while ‘Mr. Swinburne 
is generally supposed to be the great exponent of the [art 
pour Vart principle.’ 

On closer inquiry, however, we are told that ‘ the anomaly of 
a “ mutual admiration ” between two such men will immediately 
vanish ; for it will be perceived, that besides many other points 
of similarity, there is this, that the apostle of the doctrine 
of Vart pour art is no true apostle at all, but is just as ethical 
and just as teleological as M. Hugo himself. They are both 
“ God-intoxicated ” men as much as ever Spinosa was.’ It 
would be interesting to inquire whether the divine principle 
which inspires M. Hugo and Mr. Swinburne is the same God of 
whom Mr. Browning is ‘ very sure.’ But over this problem and 
over the discovery of ‘ethical and teleological wing-clippings 
in the ‘ Faéry Queen,’ the reader may be left to ponder for 


himself. 

As to another, and very important question connected with 
these poems—the form—we borrow the following remarks of 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’:—’ 


The tendency of our modern poets towards adopting exotic forms 
of verse from the French and Italian, announced and ably advocated 
in a recent article in the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ must recognise its 
protagonist in Mr. Swinburne. The “ dallade” familiarised, although 
by no means invented, by Villon—prince of ballad-makers, as Mr. 
Swinburne calls him—he handles with perfect ease ; and although he 
disdains the modest triolet, he has at least given us some graceful 
‘triads,’ a sequence of three poems consisting of three stanzas, which 
are connected with each other by identical rhymes. Another mode 
of interlacing, as it were, the stanzas of a poem by means of the 
rhyme, of which any troubadour might be proud, has been frequently 
employed by Mr. Swinburne, who, as far as we are aware, may 
claim the right of invention. It is a kind of modification of the 
terza rima, and may best be illustrated by some verses from the 
dedication to Captain Burton, which are among the best in the 
volume :— 

In a Jand and season of corn and vine 
I pledged you a health from a beaker of mine, 
But half-way filled to the lip’s edge yet 
With hope for honey and song for wine. 
Nine years have risen and eight years set 
Since there by the well-spring our hands on it met: 


And the pledge of my songs that were then to be, 
I could wonder not, friend, though a friend should forget. 
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For life’s helm rocks to the windward and lee, 

And time is as wind, and as waves are we; 
And song is as foam that the sea-winds fret. 

Though the thought at its heart should be deep as the sea. 


Another form of verse much affected by Mr. Swinburne is the 
celebrated sestina, invented by Arnaut Daniel, the troubadour, and 
imitated by Dante and Petrarch. The law of this ‘poéme re- 
doutable’—as Théodore de Banville justly calls it—is that each of 
the words ending the six lines of the first stanza must be repeated in 
a certain order at the ends of the verses of the remaining five 
stanzas. In the original scheme, however, the six words do not 
rhyme among each other ; but this additional feature has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Swinburne, after the example of M. de Grammont, the 
learned French poet—the difficulty being, of course, nearly doubled 
thereby. But, as if even this were not enough, the English poet has 
further burdened himself with the weight of a foreign idiom. If 
prize singings and jeux floraux were the custom in this country, no 
judge could refuse the golden violet to the author of the ‘ Nocturne,’ 
in the form of a sestina, from which we quote the two opening 
stanzas :— 

La nuit écoute et se penche sur l’onde 
Pour y cueillir rien qu’un souffle d’amour ; 
Pas de lueur, pas de musique au monde, 
Pas de sommeil pour moi ni de séjour. 


O mére, 6 Nuit, de ta source profonde 
Verse-nous, verse enfin l’oubli du jour. 


Verse l’oubli de l’angoisse et du jour; 
Chante ; ton chant assoupit l’ame et l’onde: 
Fais de ton sein pour mon dme un séjour, 
Elle est bien lasse, 6 mére, de ce monde, 
Ou le baiser ne veut pas dire amour, 

Ov lVdme aimée est moins que toi profonde. 


After such towrs de force of rhyme and reason as exhibited 
by Mr. Browning and Mr. Swinburne, we almost hesitate to 
mention so simple and unpretending a contribution to literature 
as that offered by the veteran American poet, Mr. Longfellow, 
(‘Keramos, and other Poems:’ Routledge). It is true that 
the poem from which the volume takes its title cannot lay 
claim to high excellence. Like most of Mr. Longfellow’s 
efforts, it shows affinity to German poetry, its more imme- 
diate source having evidently been Schiller’s ‘Song of the 
Bell.” The ‘master’s’ place in that great work is here occupied 
by a potter, who sings: 









Turn, turn my wheel! turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound ;’ 
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with several variations of the original theme. After each 
verse the poet sets out on a fanciful and sentimental journey ; 
but we fear that the ingenious critic already quoted would 
discover in the poem one of the most remarkable instances of 
an imagination being wing-clipped by ceramics and china- 
mania, that international literature has known, shall we say, 
since Jami, the author of ‘Sal4émén and Absdl?’ For Mr. 
Longfellow merely journeys on the wings of phantasy, as very 
probably he may have done by rail and steamboat to the chief 
seats of earthenware manufactory, ancient and modern, and 
gives a kind of catalogue raisonné of their wares. Neither are 
most of the poems of the ‘ Birds of Passage’ series of a very 
high order of merit. But there are, on the other hand, some 
admirable sonnets, and one song in the earlier portion of the 
volume shows that the poet’s right hand has not lost its cun- 
ning. It is called ‘The Herons of Elmwood,’ and is addressed, 
we believe, to Mr. Lowell. Some of the stanzas may follow 
here :— 

Warm and still is the summer night, 

As here by the river’s brink I wander ; 

White overhead are the stars, and white 

The glimmering lamps of the hill-side yonder. 


Silent are all the sounds of day ; 

Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets, 
And the ery of the herons winging their way 
O’er the poet’s house in the Elmwood thickets. 


Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 

To your roost in the haunts of the exiled thrushes, 
Sing him the song of the green morass, 

And the tides that water the reeds and rushes. 


Sing him the mystical song of the Hern, 

And the secret that bafiles our utmost seeking ; 
For only a sound of lament we discern, 

And cannot interpret the words you are speaking. 


Sing of the air and the wild delight 

Of wings that uplift, and winds that uphold you, 

The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 

Through the drifts of the floating mists that infold you. 


Of the landscape lying so far below, 
With its towers and rivers and desert places ; 

And the splendour of light above, and the glow 
Of the limitless blue ethereal spaces. 
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A very interesting example of the scientific and realistic spirit 
which is invading the belles-lettres from every side is to be found 
in what is, in scope and ambition, the most remarkable transla- 
tion that has been produced this year, Mr. Aubertin’s * Lusiads’ 
of Camoens (C. Kegan Paul & Co., 2 vols.). In old times the 
great thing a translator was expected to do was to take care to 
be elegant at all costs—to produce a pretty poem, if not Homer. 
When Dacier introduced Shakspeare to the French he boasted 
that he had retained all the beauties of the original which ‘notre 
délicatesse pouvait admettre.’ We are so far from being fastidi- 
ous now-a-days, that we require from a translator the most precise 
adhesion to the spirit and the letter of the original. He must 
be rugged where his author stumbled, he must be obscure where 
his author slept, and above all he must have the exact metrical 
form in which his author composed. This exigency throws great 
difficulties in the way of the translator, but the cultivated can 
demand no less ; for a smooth and insipid paraphrase of a famous 

_ poem not only gives no pleasure to the reader, but it leaves 
him worse than ignorant of the original. Mr. Aubertin has faced 
every peril of the translator’s path; and he has produced, not ex- 
actly a very delightful poem, but a most admirable and typical 
translation of the scientific class. He writes in ottava rima, he 
adopts all the odd grammatical nwances of Camoens’ style, he re- 
produces his repetitions, his favourite words, his pet eccentricities, 
and throughout the whole length of the great epic he never flags 
fora page. The result is a version that may be compared line 
for line with the original, and which resembles it exactly as a 
photograph resemblesa sea-landscape glowing with life and colour. 
It is true that Mr. Aubertin tries very hard to add these latter 
qualities also, and two critics, in the *‘ Athenzeum’ and ‘ Examiner,’ 
who enter into his work in much detail, consider that he has 
amply succeeded. They both, however, seem to write with the 
beauty of the Portuguese original fresh in their memories, and 
we cannot concede as much as their enthusiasm demands for Mr. 
Aubertin. Read as anindependent work, we fancy the‘ Lusiads’ 
of this last translator will be found very hard and crabbed, except, 
indeed, in certain passages where the voluptuous grace of 
Camoens has carried him away. 

Compared, however, with his predecessors, the new translator 
deserves very positive praise. The first English version of the 
‘Lusiads’ was made by Sir Richard Fanshawe, when he was a 

prisoner at Tankersley Park, and it was printed in his absence 
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from England during the Commonwealth, in 1655. From the 
very first this translation, although not without spirit and written 
in the proper measure, was seen to have radical faults. Lady 
Fanshawe regrets in her Memoirs that her husband had no op- 
portunity of re-writing it. It remained, however, the only ver- 
sion in English until Mickle, in 1775, produced his, in heroic 
couplets, which had a great success. This was followed by 
Musgrave’s, in 1826, written in blank verse, and even more 
distant than Mickle’s from the original. Edward Quillinan, the 
son-in-law of Wordsworth, left behind him a fragment, consist- 
ing of five cantos, which would perhaps have become the nucleus 
of a standard version, had he lived to complete it. It was pub- 
lished in 1853, and the very next year a fifth English ‘ Lusiads’ 
appeared from the pen of Livingstone Mitchell. This is said to 
have no great importance. Mr. Aubertin, therefore, presents us 
with the sixth English translation of the ‘ Iusiads,’ and even if 
his were less correct and able than it is, it would easily surpass 
its predecessors. We are inclined in this respect to endorse the 
remarks of the learned reviewer in the * Atheneum :’— 























Although other translations may make their appearance, Mr. 
Aubertin’s translation is definite. It will be difficult to equal the 
author’s interpretation of the Portuguese text, or surpass the faithful- 
ness and poetical colouring (?) of this translation, which may be justly 
considered as a revelation of Camoens. A revelation, because Mr. 
Aubertin has proved that he can reproduce what is most difficult to 
preserve in a foreign language, viz. the national sentiment. 













It is always a healthy exercise for the mind to return to one 
of the acknowledged standards of literature. The ‘ Lusiads’ not 
only takes a prominent place among European epics, but it has 
a tone of patriotism, of vehement popular sincerity, that raises 
it to an historical importance. It marks the high-water level of 
Portuguese supremacy in the one century of its glory before 
Spain by land and Holland by sea had irreparably robbed Portu- 
gal of her magnificence. The nation itself is the hero of Camoens’ 
epic, and in this respect, if in no other, the Portuguese poet rises 
far above Tasso, Spenser, or any of the luxurious epic poets of the 
sixteenth century. He uses allegory, as they do; he loses his 
way as much as they do, or more, in tawdry mythology and con- 
ceited imagery, but he preserves before him all the while a nobler 
purpose. We are drawn into a very pretty confusion of Venus 
and Vasco de Gama, the Sultan of Mombasa and the Lyxan 
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Bacchus, but at least we feel that these are the conventional 
adornments of a great maritime power. The ‘ Lusiads’ is, in fact, 
the one representative maritime epic of the world; through the 
lustrous waters of the tropics, through the tempests of the Cape, 
we float on with even a coquettish ease, as in company with 
a Mistress of the Sea. 

Mr. Aubertin has placed the Portuguese text opposite his 
English version, thus giving his volumes a double interest, and 
proving the entire sincerity of his faith in his own accuracy. It 
is indeed a considerable luxury to be able to refer from transla- 
tor to poet, and sometimes, where the English is more than com- 
monly involved, it is more than a luxury, it is a necessity. The 
biography and notes are very full and careful, although one of 
his critics has justly taken Mr. Aubertin to task for not knowing 
that the exact date of Camoens’ death has been ascertained. In- 
stead of vaguely attributing that event to 1579, biographers are 
now able to place it absolutely on the 10th of June, 1580. 

From epic poetry to prose fiction there should be but one 
step. But this step is wide when the poet is Camoens and the 
novelist Mr. Anthony Trollope. Camoens did his best to give a 
mythological tinge to a great historic event, and would not have 
felt that he had acted fairly by his hero if he had failed to 
invest Vasco de Gama with some of the trappings of a demigod. 
Mr. Trollope is the leader in England of the school of writers 
who insist upon the necessity of showing Humanity what it is 
really like, and who delight rather in stripping away from man- 
kind any kingliness it may assume, and showing the sham 
beneath, than in covering its naked body on the chance of 
befriending a Saint Martin. Mr. Trollope’s realism is very much 
the realism of our modern ‘ teacup-and-saucer’ drama, elevated 
and dignified by the treatment of a master hand. But his real- 
ism may be considered the very triumph of the art; for while 
even Balzac permitted- himself to indulge in the impossible, the 
extravagant, and poetic, Mr. Trollope never commits any such 
vagaries. His genius is essentially photographic, aud the result 
of his incessant labours has been to create a microcosm of English 
life in the second half of the nineteenth century, which we can 
fancy productive of far more pleasure to succeeding generations 
than it has ever afforded to our own. The latest of these almost 
scientific reproductions of life, ‘Is He Popenjoy?’ (Chapman 
and Hall), is still more like a photograph, and still less like 
a novel, than any of Mr. Trollope’s other works; but partly for 
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this very reason it deserves to rank among the very best of his 
books. Mr. Trollope was never much of a story-teller, and 
what narrative faculty he originally had has rather decreased 
than increased with incessant writing; but his skill in the 
analysis of character, and the presentation of typical English- 
men and women is as keen as when he first peopled Bar- 
chester and Bullhampton. He frequently, it is true, sins the 
sin of his school in bringing before us too many dull people, 
under the mistaken impression that because he creates dull 
people with such a Frankenstein-like facility that they ap- 
pear to live and move and have their being, we are any mor 
willing to meet them in his pages than we should be in 
daily life. If Horace, instead of his one bore, had given us 
sixty, he would never have become the typical appanage of 
English gentlemen. There are, however, happily no bores in 
‘Is He Popenjoy?’ From the dean, in whom Mr. Trollope 
elaborates a new specimen of the cleric, to Lord George Ger- 
main, who occasionally suggests some of the psychological 
studies of the younger Dumas, all are as interesting and as 
worthy of careful investigation as the best that their author has 
ever produced before. We cannot help, therefore, feeling a 
little surprise at the semi-contemptuous manner in which the 
‘ Atheneum’ dismisses ‘Is He Popenjoy ?’ with a few lines of 
criticism. The opinion of the ‘ Atheneum’ may be summed 
up in the opening and closing sentences of its review. Kk 
begins by saying, ‘ Mr. Trollope’s readers will find him at his 
usual level in his newnovel. A great number of neutral-treated 
characters in good society live and move before us,’ and con- 
cludes with, ‘on the whole there is much that is readable in the 
book.’ The ¢‘ Academy’ is little more complimentary. 


‘Is He Popenjoy?’ belongs to the least pleasant of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s three manners—that represented by such of his novels as 
‘The Eustace Diamonds,’ in which he is pleased to treat of the seamy 
side of society, to show how very slight are the barriers which part 
modern civilisation from ancient savagery, and in particular to im- 
press on his readers that if they will scratch a girl of the period they 
will find beneath a sufficiently thin coating of Belgravian varnish the 
morals of an etera united with the manners of a fish-fag. It is not 
a very comfortable view to take, and it may be hoped that Mr. 
Trollope’s frightful examples, intended as warnings, are ideal bogies 
rather than genuine presentments. 


The error into which, to our mind, these critics have fallen 
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is that they are not sufficiently willing to take Mr. Trollope 
for what he is, but waste their time instead in wishing him 
something else. ‘There is a great deal to be said for the par- 
ticular school in literature of which Mr. Trollope is the English 
representative, and there is a great deal to be said for Mr. 
Trollope. Having constituted bimself the historian of society, 
he has shown himself, by incessant labour and by his consum- 
mate skill in transferring the living world around him to the 
pages of an immense hortus siccus, to be better worthy of the 
position than most self-appointed teachers and critics. To 
grumble at him because in the discharge of what he believes to 
be his duty he describes disagreeable types of humanity, is about 
as fair as it would be to quarrel with Prescott for not leaving 
out Don Carlos, or with Hume for mentioning Piers Gaveston. 
The accusation which is brought, and with justice often enough, 
against the modern French novel, that in its pages we meet 
only with scoundrels of both sexes, while its preface promises a 
faithful picture of life, can never be made against Mr. Trollope. 
In all his books there are characters in whose company it is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to be, and of whom we should like the image 
as cordially as the reflection. When we find critics complaining 
because a novel of society contains disagreeable and reprehen- 
sible characters, we cannot help feeling how narrow a field, how 
circumscribed a range our novelists have to move in; and admit- 
ting that the novel of modern France, where it does not degene- 
rate into unpardonable license, gains much in artistic strength 
and completeness by its freedom from the fetters which we in 
England are always endeavouring to fasten upon our literature. 

After reading a story of society, no matter how admirably 
executed, a change in the literary atmosphere becomes almost 
imperative. There is of necessity something confined, some- 
thing small in the materials that make up such a story, which 
venders the change to some wider prospect very agreeable. It 
is a decided relief, therefore, to turn from the Popenjoy conun- 
drum to the chronicle of an Indian Queen, to exchange London 
for the Dekhan, and to-day for the sixteenth century. The 
contrast is to the full as striking as if the jaded London theatre- 
goer, weary of Robertson’s comedy, were to exchange ‘ Caste’ or 
‘Ours’ for the ‘Rajah of Delhi, or some other transpontine 
drama. But beyond the fact. that ‘A Noble Queen,’ by the 
late Colonel Meadows Taylor (Kegan Paul & Co.), is strangely 
different in theme and treatment from the modern novel, 
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there is not much in the book to render it very attractive. The 
historical novel is perhaps, of all forms of fiction, the most 
difficult to do well and the easiest to do ill. It requires a 
man of more than ordinary genius to be able to throw himself 
into the spirit and feeling of a past age, or, which comes to 
much the same thing, to be able to make his readers think he 
does. In the best days of the historical novel, and those days 
are past, only a very few authors attained to any distinction, 
but one gained marked success. Few people now, we fancy, 
allow their imaginations to be disturbed by the fortunes of the 
heroes and heroines of G. P. R. James, or care greatly for the 
‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ or the ‘ Tower of London, There is a 
wooden unreality about most of the contributions to this branch 
of literature from the Grand Cyrus to the works of Louise 
Miihlbach which places them on a par, as artistic entertain- 
ment, with an ill-assorted exhibition of waxworks. Scott himself 
failed when he attempted Mediavalism, and since the days of 
Scott only two authors have succeeded in making a past age 
life-like and interesting, Alexandre Dumas and R. D. Blackmore; 
the one a master of theatrical scene-painting, the other a careful 
and exhaustive student to whom correctness of every detail was a 
matter of the utmost importance. With such different means 
and ends each attained success, and Dumas’ romances and ‘ Lorna 
Doone’ will always hold a high place among works of this class. 

But unless an historical novel be interesting it fails utterly in 

its purpose, and ‘A Noble Queen’ is not more interesting as a 

story than the five or six pages of historical fact upon which it 

is founded. There is an immense fund of information in the 

book, information that the author was peculiarly well qualified 

to convey, but it would have been productive of better result if 
it had been given to the world unfettered by any accompanying 

story. ‘The extraordinary influence which Scott had upon let- 

ters was evidently strongly experienced by Colonel Taylor, and 

the ‘Saturday Review’ points out some curious instances of 












resemblance :— 





It is impossible for a diligent reader of Scott not to be struck with 
a probably unconscious adaptation of several notable scenes in the 
Waverley Novels to the camps and palaces of the Dekhan. Nor do 
we blame the author for picking up a pearl or two from that rich 
treasury of romance. Dom Diego, as we have already remarked, 
entreating Donna Maria to be off with him to India, China, and tie 
Spice Islands, reminds us of the Templar and his language to tle 
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Jewess. Chand Sultana goes hawking and hunting deer with 
cheetahs, outstrips her attendants, and is accosted by Abbas Khan 
rather in the style in which King James is waited on by Lord Glen- 
varloch in Greenwich Park. The sword of an assassin glances off 
from the shirt of mail worn by Abbas, as that of Roger Wildrake 
from the hidden armour of the Lord Protector. A single combat 
between the same assassin and an Abyssinian named Yacoob, who is 
allowed to purge himself of the crime by the ordeal of battle, reads 
like an attempt to combine into one the duel of Sir Kenneth with 
Conrad, and of the Gow Chrom with Bonthron. The re-entry of the 
King of Beejapore to his own city and his recognition of the old 
Syud recalls the closing scene in ‘Woodstock’ where King Charles 
stops to say a few words to Sir Harry Lee. The executioner in 
‘Anne of Geierstein ’ had a presentiment that he might be called on 
to operate on the person, not of an obscure merchant named Philip- 
son, but of one of the noblest of the De Veres; and in like manner 
a grim Official called the Khan Sahib handles a broad-bladed weapon 
brought from Germany, and says that he only uses it to despatch 
great persons. And, finally, to close the catalogue of resemblances, 
we find Dom Diego borrowing a hint from Dugald Dalgetty in the 
dungeon of Inverary, and binding and gagging an unlucky cousin 
named Balthasar, in whose cowl he manages to elude the guards and 
get clear off for the time. 


Colonel Taylor’s power of telling a story was not remarkable. 
His style is too long and too dry in the purely narrative portions 
of the work, and, though he excels occasionally in descrip- 
tions of nature, the reflective or philosophical passages which 
sometimes occur are somewhat commonplace in thought and 
highflown in expression. Take, for example, the following 
sentence :— 

Reader, there is the same common humanity everywhere, and a 
Bedour child with a rag or wooden doll, and a pennyworth of sugar 
to feed her companions, is as proud and happy as the aristocratic child 
whose doll has cost, we will not say how much, and whose cradle is 
trimmed with lace and covered with eider down, 


We live in the last days of the romance of geography. The 
scientific Alexanders of the future may sigh in vain for new 
worlds to conquer; the old world will have little left of its early 
mystery. Mr. Stanley has made himself famous by conquering 
the last outpost of fable; there remains no district of the earth 
now which can offer any great surprise to a new explorer. 
‘Through the Dark Continent’ (Sampson Low & Co.) is cer- 
tainly the most important, as it is the most adventurous of the 
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contributions, of Mr. Stanley to the literature of travel. With- 
out going so far as some of his critics, in praising the style of the 
book, which indeed appears to us to be, as ever, confused and 
dull, without the finer qualities of descriptive writing, we con- 
fess that it is impossible to take up one of these volumes and be 
content to lay it down unfinished. The immense amount of 
things seen and done, the vast area traversed, the mass of 
observations collected by the traveller have forced him to con- 
centrate his narrative as much as possible, and have forbidden him 
those long digressions and reflective passages in the manner of 
a newspaper correspondent, which would have been so tedious. 
In consequence, the narrative proceeds with breathless rapidity, 
and carries the reader on the crest of a wave of excitement. 
The most obvious importance of the whole journey lay in its 
additions to our geographical knowledge. Of these perhaps 
the most striking are confined to the eastern side of the 
continent. For the first time we possess some definite idea 
of the arrangement of the great group of equatorial lakes. 
For some time past the opinion has grown among geographers 
that Lake Victoria Nyanza was a chimera of the brain, a 
fictitious body formed by the melting together of five distinct 
lakes, each imperfectly explored. Mr. Stanley’s minute circum- 
navigation of this vast sheet of water, the width of which, as the 
‘ Academy ’ reminds us,‘ exceeds that of our North Sea between 
the coasts of Lincoln and Holland,’ dispels this notion for ever, 
and gives a solid basis to the geography of the whole district. 
On the other hand, Lake Bahari Ngo, which has been supposed 
to be an immense second Tanganika appended to the north-east 
corner of Victoria Nyanza, disappears into thin air, being sup- 
planted by a very dubious Lake Baringo, much closer to the 
Indian Ocean. But Mr. Stanley has actually seen, to the west 
of Victoria Nyanza, the blue waters of a vast lake hitherto en- 
tirely unknown, even by report. This is Lake Muta Nzige, of 
which he heard at the court of Mtesa, and in search of which 
he started at the head of a considerable army. The chronicle 
of this expedition, which led him through scenery of a sub- 
limity almost Alpine, is one of the most interesting chapters of 
his work. It appears that Lake Muta Nzige is hemmed in by 
mountains, one of which, Mount Gordon-Bennett, was estimated 
as 15,000 feet high. The expedition failed to attain its aim, 
and not a canoe was launched on the mysterious waters ; the 
great arm of the lake which Mr. Stanley did touch he named 
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Beatrice Gulf. He seems to acquiesce in the supposition that 
this vast area of water can have no other than a river connection 
with Lake Albert Nyanza, because the latter was explored last 
year by Colonel Mason, and no southern inlet of importance was’ 
noted. But, with the map before our eyes, it is extremely diffi- 
cult not to believe that these two lakes are in reality but one. 
If such be the case, then Muta Nzige is the second lake of 
Africa, and one of the great reservoirs of the body of the Nile. 
Mr. Stanley’s next feat was the circumnavigation of Lake Tan- 
ganika, with an elaborate survey of its shores. It is now twenty 
years since Burton first excited the curiosity of Europe by dis- 
covering this immense inland basin without an outlet. Living- 
stone wandered round it, without solving the mystery of its 
isolation, and neither Cameron nor Stanley has been much more 
fortunate. The last explorer has considerably altered our idea 
of the coast-line of Lake Tanganika in detail: all his predeces- 
sors represented the shores as smooth and unindented ; he, on 
the contrary, divides the coast-line minutely with creeks and 
promontories. His most important discovery, however, is the 
fact that Ubwari is not, as all previous explorers have taken for 
granted, a great island, but a peninsula almost separated from 
the mainland by a gulf which is in future to bear the name of 
Burton. The great enigma about Tanganika remains, however, 
unsolved. The lake is fresh, and yet it has no visible outlet ; 
it is surrounded by cliffs, and no spet has been found at which 
it can by any possibility communicate with the sea. Cameron 
thought he had unravelled the mystery by noting the only depres- 
sion which, in fact, exists along the shores of the lake, namely, 
the creek of Lukuga, about half way down the western coast. 
Under this hypothesis, Tanganika would eventually pour its waters 
into the Congo. But Mr. Stanley made the startling discovery 
that the lake had been rapidly rising since he visited it in 1871. 
November of that year, were now about 100 feet out in the 
lake, and the sand beach on which Livingstone and Stanley 
took their morning walks was over 200 feet in the water. 
Inquiries from intelligent Arabs made it obvious that every 
year Tanganika encroaches on the land. The ingenious idea 
thereupon occurred to Mr. Stanley that the lake had once had 
an outlet, but that some crisis had destroyed this natural escape. 
Various traditions preserved among the Waguha and Wajiji 
further tended to confirm this theory. The traveller, however, 
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leisurely set out to explore the borders of the lake, and more 
especially Cameron’s supposed outlet. The southern point of 
Tanganika was found to be a swamp of cane, into which a 
tiny river flowed; the expedition accordingly turned northward 
again, up the western shore, past the extraordinary turrets of 
the Mtombwa Mountains, and reached the Lukuga Creek. So 
rapidly was the level of the lake rising at this point, that two 
spits of sand and a fishing settlement observed by Cameron, in 
1874, were already, in July 1876, entirely submerged. The 
result of Mr. Stanley’s very careful survey of this creek was 
the conviction that here originally the waters of the Tanganika 
flowed in a westerly direction into the Lualaba, and eventu- 
ally into the Congo, and so into the Atlantic, but that some 
earthquake destroyed the outlet, or raised it too high to perform 
its function, and that Lake Tanganika is at the point of rising 
to that level which shall enable it once more to void its surplus 
waters alo. , the Lukuga Creek. One thing seems quite certain, 
that at no time whatever did the Tanganika help to feed the 
Nile, although the streams which feed the yet unexplored lake, 
Alexandra Nyanza, must approach exceedingly close to its 
northern extremity. It seems plain that the next effort of ex- 
plorers must be to penetrate that dangerous country that lies 
south of Muta Nzige, and north of Tanganika, and which con- 
ceals the sources of the Alexandra Nile. It will probably be 
found that the immense range of the Ufumbiro Mountains, 
seen dimly with their keen peaks from Mtagata, actually ex- 
tends much further to the south-west than has been imagined, 
and divides the watershed of the Nile from that of the Congo. 
From Ruanda, on Lake Tanganika, Mr. Stanley passed 
north-west across a country inhabited by peaceful but hideously 
debased savages, to Nyangwé, on the Lualaba river. This was, 
as the author says, the critical point of his travels. The diffi- 
culties of pursuing the great river to the sea were well nigh 
overwhelming. At Mwana Mamba, just outside Nyangwé, Mr. 
Stanley held a council of war with his servant, Frank Pocock, 
the only Englishman now remaining in his company. ‘This 
scene, which he describes in most feeling terms, is as exciting as 
any situation in a drama, and henceforward the narrative is 
of the most engrossing personal interest. The feat of following 
this vast river in the dark, wherever it might lead, was daring 
in the extreme, and its success was paid for at a melancholy 
cost of human life. For eight months there was no break in 
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the ceaseless struggle against dangers and calamities of every 
kind. Through ‘cannibals and cataracts,’ as Mr. Stanley is only 
too fond of assuring us, he forced his way to sea by sheer dint 
of an indomitable purpose ; his manliness and unsleeping vigour 
and alertness come out in these chapters in a very brilliant 
light. With every allowance for manner, and with every sus- 
picion of a chronicler so wonderfully self-delighted, there can be 
no question of the courage and genius with which Mr. Stanley 
supported and guided this terrible expedition. His voyage down 
the river was one long guerilla battle with savages, whom he 
rightly or wrongly supposed to be shouting, ‘ Meat, meat,’ when 
they howled from the banks or from their canoes. But the falls 
and rapids were even more dangerous and perfidious than the 
natives. The seven cataracts of the Stanley Falls occupied the 
travellers twenty-two days of imminent peril, the fatigue of which 
well nigh made them desperate, and the physical terrors of which 
were no less appalling than the moral terrors produced by the 
neighbourhood of the fiercest of savages. But the sorrows of 
the voyage culminated at the Massassa Falls, five months later, 
where the faithful and courageous Frank Pocock lost his life on 
June 3, 1877. After this calamity, which left Mr. Stanley 
without a white companion, the horrors of the voyage became 
less keenly felt. A kind of insensibility came down on the 
travellers, numbing their sense of pain and danger. At Mbinda, 
just above the Isanqila Falls, the expedition was finally obliged 
to leave the river, and wearily to cross on foot a high open 
country, about 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. At last, 
almost worn out with fatigue, they reached the Portuguese set- 
tlement of Boma, near the mouth of the Congo. The campaign 
thus concluded was a remarkable one from every point of view ; 
it might be called a chef-(wuvre of perseverance, and Mr. 
Stanley has painted his account of it in such glowing colours as 
quite to throw into the shade the similar achievements of Com- 
mander Cameron in crossing the Continent a little further south, 
from Nyangwé to Benguela, in 1875. From the geographical 
side he has enriched our maps with the bold curve of the Congo, 
or,as he calls it, the Livingstone River, of the importance of 
which modern geographers have had no idea. It is a very 
curious thing that the more we learn of the interior of equa- 
torial Africa, the more we prove the general correctness of 
Dapper’s map of 1676. In that map the Congo rises in a vast 
Lake Zaire, obviously Tanganika, and makes a great curve first 
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to the north-west, then to the south-west, and so joins the sea. 
In like manner Victoria Nyanza is unmistakably to be recog- 
nised in the Lake Zafflan of Dapper. The Niger Lacus of that 
geographer is still unidentified; it should lie some degrees 
north of the most northerly bend of the Congo. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about Mr. Stanley’s 
mode of ‘taming the black brother,’ as his way of opposing 
hostility is euphemistically called. We begin to get used to this 
before we reach the Victoria Nyanza ; there is a spirited descrip- 
tion of a three days’ fight with the Wanyataru, a naked people, 
who certainly behaved with great want of taste and even of 
principle. But the serious work begins on the lake itself, and 
culminates with the treachery of the inhabitants of the island of 
Bambireh, and with the ‘ salutary work of punishment ’ inflicted 
on them by the volleys of shot fired into the ranks of spearmen. 
When this and other stories first reached England in Mr. Stanley’s 
letters they caused a great deal of excitement ; in their place in 
his narrative they do not seem quite so inhuman or so unneces- 
sary. No doubt Mr. Stanley is a difficult man to get on with. 
The warrior who cannot keep at peace with so civilised an in- 
stitution as the Geographical Society, may well prove a little 
peppery with equatorial savages. But on this subject the con- 
sensus of opinion has been well summed up by the ‘ Saturday 
Review.’ 


We will suppose that these black men were avowed and obstinate 
enemies both to Mr. Stanley himself and to his chief native ally. The 
question still remains, whether he might not have refused with pro- 
priety to engage in such a combat till it should be actually forced upon 
him. The accusation of mere wanton inhumanity cannot, we think, 
be sustained. That of an illegitimate and presumptuous exercise of 
belligerent powers, as though he had been authorised to enter into 
warlike alliances with native States, is not so readily answered. It 
must abide the verdict of impartial opinion. This is not the only 
occasion on which Mr. Stanley has used the means entrusted to him 
for self-defence to fight the battles of his native hosts and assistants, 
perhaps in a just quarrel on their side, but with an insufficient warrant 
for himself as a private foreign traveller. No British subject we 
hope—at least, none bearing the Queen’s commission, like some of the 
most distinguished explorers of Africa—will lightly follow this ques- 
tionable example. It is too great a responsibility for a newspaper 
reporter. 


There has never been a period since the Restoration when 
French forms of intellectual culture have been so minutely 
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studied in England as now. All the old suspicion between the 
two nations seems buried at last in a genial flow of international 
kindness, a much more desirable thing than mere international 
compliment. We are certainly desirous on this side of the Chan- 
nel of studying the mental habits of our friends in France, and 
we do it in no carping spirit. The result of this good-natured 
curiosity on the part of the English public is the production 
of a great number of studies on typical Frenchmen. Of these 
studies two important volumes have appeared during the past 
quarter. Of one of these, Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Modern Frenchmen,’ 
we need say no more than that it presents us with a cluster of 
well-drawn biographic portraits, all worthy of our attention. But 
Mr. Henry James’s ¢ French Poets and Novelists’ (Macmillan 
& Co.), is altogether a more ambitious contribution to literature. 
It depicts the latest types of French genius less from the bio- 
graphical and more from the critical standpoint, and it deals 
with individuals of a more European reputation. The poets 
that Mr. James discusses are Alfred de Musset and Baudelaire, 
with Gautier, who, of course, is also a novelist; the novelists 
proper are Balzac, George Sand, Charles de Bernard, Gustave 
Flaubert, and Turgénieff, who, however, has no claim to be 
present. There are also essays on the Ampéres, Madame de 
Sabran, Mérimée’s Letters, and the Théatre Francais. This 
gives, it will be seen, a wide scope to the author, who in fact 
touches more or less lightly on all branches of modern French 
belles-lettves. We have but to read the essay on Baudelaire to 
perceive that Mr. James does not belong to the finest class of 
critics, those who detect the delicate genius of a mind as con- 
noisseurs taste a particular wine. To the author of ‘ Révolte’ 
Mr. James is scrupulously just, and, too discerning a reader not to 
perceive that there is something very distinguished about this 
enfant terrible of poetry, he strives hard to discover what it is, 
but scarcely with success. While stumbling about in the twi- 
light, he makes his worst critical fall, he talks about ‘the very 
valueless verses’ of Edgar Poe. This preposterous and egregious 
judgment has, very naturally, drawn down unanimous reproof 
from the English press. We refer to it only because it shows 
the side on which Mr. James is weakest. He really has no love 
for poetry, no instinctive power of analysing it; it perplexes 
and misleads him. On the other hand, his robust intelligence 
is quite at home in the fields of prose imagination. Himself a 
novelist whose admirable book, ‘The American, gave him a 
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high position in fiction at once, he has an insight at once 
healthy and acute into human nature as transferred to the 
novelist’s pages. In this book of essays he seems to us to be 
like a painter who compares a picture by another painter with, 
not nature itself, but nature reflected in the camera. A man 
less practically skilled in novel-writing compares the realism of 
Balzac with actual daily life, and is perplexed. Mr. James, a 
worker himself in the same field, knows that for the purposes 
of art another key of light is needful than that which life itself 
displays. If a man paints like Fortuny, or writes like Zola, 
he painfully dazzles the spectators, and yet is as far as ever 
from attaining the full brilliance of living light and air. 
The artistic eye, as represented by Mr. James, accepts Balzac 
and Turgénieff as the best exponents of that subdued and 
chastened realism which seems most worth attaining in our 
age. His language, therefore, in speaking of these men, 
has the same interest to us that a talented young painter's 
would have, if he criticised Millais and Meissonier, speak- 
ing with more technical authority than the professional art- 
critic, and with another aim and purpose. It seems to us 
that Mr. James’s main claim as a critic of novelists rests, first, 
upon his peculiar experience, and secondly on his healthy and un- 
prejudiced point of view. We have heard a little too much, it 
must be confessed, of delicacy and chic in art; under these 
showers of critical perfume the moral sense is apt to grow dizzy 
and the nerves of principle to become relaxed. Moreover, this 
over-subtle analysis teaches only a small class, whereas such 
healthy and sensible writing as Mr. James gives us appeals to 
all intelligent readers. The author’s style is pure and refined ; 
he does not seem to seek so painfully for his words as in some of 
his earlier books, and he has dropped some of the French idioms 
which disfigured the pages of his last novel. However, when 
we find an enthusiastic American journal calling upon its readers 
to agree that no one living is doing better work in English, it 
seems time to point out that Mr. James’s sentences are still too 
often involved and sometimes even slip-shod. 


Mr. Gairdner’s monograph of Richard ITI. (‘ History of the 
Life and Reign of Richard III.,’ by James Gairdner, Longmans 
& Co.), is a specimen of that quiet unobtrusive style of his- 
torical writing which is becoming rarer and rarer. He does 
not indulge in the brilliant generalisations of Mr. Carlyle, 
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neither are his characters drawn with that graphic power and 
vivedness of which Macaulay was the unrivalled master. But 
his research is sound, and the conclusions he arrives at may be 
accepted with perfect confidence. That these agree in the 
main with the character of Richard III., drawn by Sir Thomas 
More, and after him by Shakspeare, seems to be a matter of 
congratulation amongst the critics. Every one had evidently 
expected that Mr. Gairdner, following the example of Mr. 
Beesley and Mr. Froude, would attempt to whitewash the 
usurper, and is accordingly delighted to find that at least one of 
our unqualified villains of history is to retain his inky hue. 
Mr. Gairdner, in his prefatory remarks, deprecates the ‘ sceptical 
spirit’ advocated by Mr. Buckle, which, according to him, is ‘ a 
most fatal one in history ;” but in reply to that, the ‘ Academy ’ 
has some very pertinent observations. 


It may be freely admitted (it remarks) that scepticism in itself is 
barren and unable to substitute ‘new truths’ for the traditions which 
it sets aside; but whether a belief in these traditions is better than no 
belief at all must depend upon their character. If they are palpably 
unreasonable, it is desirable to be rid of them at the expense of having 
nothing to put in their place. Mr. Gairdner himself acts upon this 
view in setting aside without discussion the mythical traditions re- 
specting Richard’s birth. Let the ‘origin’ of every tradition be 
‘accounted for’ by all means, if possible; but if there is no evidence 
available for the purpose, we are not driven to acceptance of the in- 
credible, the legitimate alternative being suspended judgment. 


Leaving this discussion about what after all is little more 
than a difference of terms, and turning from theories to re- 
sults, we find that Mr. Gairdner has succeeded in drawing an 
historic portrait of great accuracy. It is, no doubt, wanting in 
colour, both local and individual. The power of grouping the 
scientific materials.at his command with a view to artistic effect 
is not given to the author in any remarkable degree. But the 
reader patient enough to collect these materials and place them 
according to the rules of psychological perspective, may receive 
a very real and very vivid impression of what Richard was, and 
of what in him belonged to his age or to his individual bias. 
An attempt of this kind seems to have been made in the follow- 
ing remarks of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ :— 


The Richard of Mr. Gairdner is no doubt a ruthless tyrant and 
an exceptionally cruel man even in those cruel days; but he is not 
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the determined and unqualified villain painted by the historian and 
by the dramatist of the Tudor Court. There is, for instance, little 
evidence that Richard was in any way connected with the death of 
Clarence in the ‘butt of malmsey,’ which we are glad to find Mr. 
Gairdner does not eliminate from the page of history; much less 


that he 


Laid plots, inductions dangerous 
To set my brother Clarence and the King 
In deadly hate the one against the other— 


although he certainly derived some benefit from his brother’s death. 
Even More does not venture to charge Richard with the murder. All 
he says is that ‘some wise men dream that his drift, covertly conveyed, 
lacked not in helping forth his brother of Clarence to his death ; which 
he resisted openly, howbeit somewhat, as men deemed, more faintly, 
than he that were heartily minded to his wealth.’ ‘But of all 
this point,’ he continues, after mentioning other rumours to a similar 
effect, ‘there is no certainty, and whoso divineth upon conjectures 
may as well shoot too far as too short.’ 

With regard to the great crime of his life—the murder of the 
princes in the Tower—the case is less favourable for Richard. Here he 
has not even the benefit of a doubt, as is convincingly shown by Mr. 
Gairdner, who proves by both direct and circumstantial evidence the 
futility of Walpole’s argument. But it seems equally certain that 
Richard did not from the first intend to go to extremes, and that he 
ordered the foul deed only after the rising for the liberation of his 
imprisoned nephews had been made. This deed was the turning-point 
in Richard’s career. Previously to it he no doubt was a usurper, but 
so had been his brother before him; and this fact alone would not 
have sufficed to counteract the claims to popularity which Richard 
possessed beyond a doubt. He was liberal with his money, and re- 
ligious ; and these two qualities secured him the favour of those two 
mighty supports of a medizval throne—the people and the clergy. 
His first progress through his realm was indeed a series of gracious 
acts on the one hand, and of rejoicings and thanksgivings on the other. 
Especially at York, where Richard had frequently resided during his 
brother’s reign, and where his popularity did not cease even with his 
death, there were endless adorations and festivities. ‘He contenteth 
the people,’ a contemporary writes, ‘where he goes the best that ever 
did prince ; for many a poor man that hath suffered wrong many days 
have been relieved and helped by him and his commands in his pro- 
gress.’ His public acts, as illustrated by documents still in existence, 
fully accord with this statement. He reformed the law of land tenure, 
and put a check on the practice of corrupt juries returning verdicts 
by intimidation, and abolished the ‘ benevolences’ which had weighed 
heavily on the people during the previous reign. There is indeed 
little doubt that the worst King of England was at the same time one 
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of the most liberal of her rulers—perhaps one reason more why he 
should have incurred the implacable antagonism of Shakspeare. In 
other respects also Richard’s character was a curious mixture of 
opposite extremes. As a statesman he was no doubt full of deep 
designs; and the power of his persuasive tongue, so marvellously 
illustrated by Shakspeare in the well-known scene with the Lady 
Anne, his future wife, is established by contemporary evidence. But 
he was also a man of strong and impulsive action; and his personal 
courage never wavered for a moment, although his remorse after the 
murder of his nephews seems to have bordered on actual madness, 
Henceforth he considered himself doomed ; but he was determined, as 
he exclaimed on the field of Bosworth, ‘to die King of England.’ 

As his moral so does his physical deformity appear in exaggerated 
proportions in Shakspeare’s play. No strictly contemporary writer 
mentions it, and later authors differ as to which of his shoulders was 
the higher. Stowe, the antiquary, who derived his knowledge from 
old men who had seen the King, distinctly says that he was ‘ of 
bodily shape comely enough, only of low stature ;’ and his statement 
seems confirmed by the various and evidently excellent portraits of 
‘Richard. On the other hand, we hear of a certain William Burton, a 
schoolmaster, being reproved for having called the King a ‘ hypocrite 
and a crouchback.’ The truth most probably is that the deformity 
assumed very different proportions in the eyes of an enemy and in 
those of a court painter ; but there is no doubt that the description— 

Deform’d, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 


And that so lamely and unfashionable, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them— 


ought to be accepted cum grano salis. The character of Richard, as 
it appears in Mr. Gairdner’s pages, is as true to life as it is historically 
well authenticated. 


In addition to his main subject, Mr. Gairdner discusses various 
historical facts in an episodical manner, the chapter devoted to 
Perkin Warbeck being of especial interest. The story of this 
miserable impostor, in whom, according to Mr. Gairdner, none 
of his royal protectors ever really believed, is here traced from 
original documents almost from his cradle to his grave. Several 
members of Perkin’s family have been discovered in the town 
register of Tournay, all holding the respectable positions of 
‘piremans’ and knowing little and caring less about the great 
world, till the scapegrace of the Warbecks suddenly dragged 
the family into undesired notoriety. A letter in French, 
addressed by Perkin to his mother, in which the whole his- 
tory and origin of his imposture is candidly. laid bare, is here 
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printed for the first time. It was written after his capture 
by ‘le Roi d’Engleterre, who poor Perkin says ‘me tient 
maintenant en ses mains; auquel je ay déclaré la vérité de la 
matiére en lui suppliant tres humblement que son plaisir soit 
moi pardonner le offense que lui ai faicte.’ 

Another very interesting document printed by Mr. Gairdner, 
refers to a very different person. Jane Shore, the beautiful 
mistress of Edward IV., incurred the suspicion of Richard, and 
was confined to the City, a prison at Ludgate, by his command. 
‘ But even here,’ the author relates, ‘she was aided in the strug- 
gle with afflictions by her own personal charms and graces, which 
succeeded in captivating no less a person than the king’s own 
solicitor; and notwithstanding her old disgrace and punishment, 
he made her an offer of marriage.’ What is more striking is the 
conduct of Richard himself in relation to this curious affair. He 
was certainly not gratified by the intelligence, but at least in 
this matter he did not show himself a tyrant. He wrote to his 
chancellor, the Bishop of Lincoln, about it in the following 
words :— 

Right Reverend Father in God, &e.—Signifying unto you that it 
is showed unto us that our servant and solicitor Thomas Lynom, mar- 
vellously blinded and abused with the late wife of William Shore 
now being in Ludgate by our commandment, hath made contract of 
matrimony with her as it is said, and intendeth to our great marvel to 
proceed to the effect of thesame. We, for many causes would be sorry 
that he so should be disposed. Pray you therefore to send for him, 
and, in that ye goodly may, exhort and stir him to the contrary ; and 
if ye find him utterly set for to marry her, and he not otherwise will 
be advertised, then, if it may stand with the Law of the Church, We 
be content, the time of the marriage deferred to our coming next to 
London, that upon sufficient surety found of her good bearing, ye do 
send for her keeper and discharge him of our said commandment, by 
warrant of these, committing her to the rule and guiding of her father 
or any other by your direction in the mean season. 


What a splendid incident this would furnish for a historic drama, 
if playwrights would take the trouble of reading history ! 





